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THE 


Tue Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion which was brilliantly opened at Atlanta, Ga., 
on the 18th of September, reflects great glory 
upon that thriving capital, upon the State of 
Georgia, and upon the South in general. The 
magnitude of the enterprise is now manifest, and 
visitors realize that this is not only a great ex- 
ponent of the resources of an almost heretofore 
unknown land, but a landmark which marks 
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the beginning of a period of tremendous devel- 
opment of the country, and the very broad ex- 
tension of foreign trade. More particularly it 
marks an epoch in the history of the South, 
which will be far-reaching in its effects and con- 
duce to the welfare of that section in no small 
degree. Fifteen States and as many foreign 
countries are represented in most befitting man- 
ner ; while the United States Government has 
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here on exhibition the finest illustrations of its 
functions ever placed before the eyes of the world. 
Especially is the management to be congratu- 
lated, when it is remembered what a difficult 
matter it was to induce the people to enter into 
the spirit of an enterprise of this character within 
so short a time after the close of the Columbian 
Exposition, at Chicago. 

It was an uphill business to impress a great 
number of the most important exhibitors with 
the advantages to be derived from proper repre- 
sentation at this Exposition, but several months 
ago the importance became manifest, and they 
realized the fact that they could ill afford to ig- 
nore an exposition of such a magnitude ; and in 
spite of the fact that there was a charge made of 
one dollar per square foot for space, the demand 
therefor was greater than the supply. The man- 
agement, recognizing the fact that this Exposition 
could not hope to compete with the World’s Fair 
in sheer magnitude, exercised their best efforts 
to raise the standard of excellence so high, and 
to eliminate mediocre exhibits to such an extent, 
that the Exposition would commend itself to the 
public, not as the largest, but the best and 
choicest collection ever made. The charge for 
space helped to accomplish this object, keeping 
out cheap exhibits, and made it practically im- 
possible for anything but the best to be presented. 
Experience has thus proven that the action of 
the management was well taken ; the policy was 
a wise one, aiding materially in adding to the 
financial strength of the Exposition C-mpany, 
and in giving to the management ample oppor- 
tunity not only of selecting the best in each and 
every line extant, but likewise in avoiding du- 
plicate exhibits from rival manufacturers, whose 
only aim was a desire to advertise, rather than 
to educate the people and aid in building up 
the country. 





AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


These people have managed well and wisely in 
every particular, but especially has tne financial 
department been admirably handled. The Fi- 
nance Committee have all along recognized the 
true idea of economy, and while not withhold- 
ing money when necessity demanded its expend- 
iture, the true value of the dollar in return 
therefor was demanded, and in this way have 
accomplished as much with the two millions of 
dollars at their command as has been accom- 
plished in previous expositions with five mil- 
lions. 

The management realized that new conditions 
offered a new career to the South, and firmly be- 
lieve that the industrial development so long 
predicted by the optimist in the past will begin 
at once. Following this idea, they projected the 
lines of the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position throughout the Western Hemisphere in 
particular and the world in general, in such a 
way as to bring Atlanta, the Piedmont region, 
and the entire Southern country before the eyes 
of the world in a manner that practical men will 
see here’ the opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment and remunerative trade. These people are 
now offered the first opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing to the world that they have enterprise of the 
broadest and most enlightened kind, and they 
are improving their opportunity in a most befit- 
ting manner. While it is a recognized fact that 
the immediate benefits of the Exposition will ac- 
crue more largely to the great manufacturing sec- 
tions of the Northern than to the Southern 
States, from the foreign trade which will be built 
up by this Exposition, the South will reap her 
reward in the establishment of needful manufac- 
turing enterprises in her midst; consequently, 
because of her close proximity to South Ameri- 
can countries, command in the future the large 
trade which she will be in the near future in po- 
sition to handle. 

Competent critics pronounce the exhibit from 
Mexico equal in every 
respect to that made by 
the same country at 
Chicago, and the man- 
agement of the Exposi- 
tion expect intercourse 
with the Mexican peo- 
ple to develop a very 
large trade, which will 
benefit American manu- 
facturers. Atlanta, the 
metropolis of the South, 
and one of the greatest 
manufacturing cities 
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compared with population in the Union, with 
commendable enterprise, already sells a great 
many goods to that country. Plows and other 
implements are shipped there in large quantities, 
and it is confidently expected that every product 
of this country, suited to Mexico, will find ready 
market there. Recognizing this important fact 
most fully, the manufacturers of Georgia banded 
themselves together in an association and erected 
a building on the Exposition grounds, in which is 
displayed all of the important manufactured prod- 
ucts of the State, and these exhibits elicit the 
favorable commendation and great surprise of all 
visitors. 

Venezuela makes a handsome and most strik- 
ing display of its resources and advantages, 
while the Venezuelan government is making 
every effort to have a line of steamships ply be- 
tween Laguira and Tampa, Florida, in order that 
Venezuela may embrace the opportunity to es- 
tablish closer trade relations with the Southern 
States. Negotiations are now pending with Mr. 
H. B. Plant, president of the Plant system of 
railways and steamships, looking toward the con- 
summation of this commercial desideratum, and 
this desire on the part of Venezuela will soon be 
a realization. The Southern people advocate 
and firmly believe that the United States govern- 
ment will shortly undertake 
the construction of the Ni- 
caragua Canal, and they had 
that in view when they de- 
signed the Exposition on so 


this country in gen- 
eral, and the Pied- 
mont region especi- 
ally, a larger market 
than any other manu- 
facturing country in 
the world. The 
Southerners want to 
be prepared for this 
when it comes, and to 
that end have on dis- 
play such evidences 
of their resources and 
advantages that cap- 
ital will seek invest- 
ment in this greatly 
favored section, and 
build up within a very few years the greatest 
manufacturing plants on earth. They are pre- 
paring to manufacture and ship direct to the 
Orient, via Nicaragua Canal, all the cot- 
ton which now goes by way of Europe; which 
means to the cotton planter of the South at least 
two cents per pound additional for his prod- 
uct, and will place Southern agriculture upon a 
foundation permanent prosperity. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hubbard, of Texas, more recently United 
States Minister to Japan, made a most striking 
statement in a lecture delivered in Atlanta a few 
months ago, bearing upon this subject. He said 
that his residence in Japan and his knowledge of 
the possibilities of the American trade in the 
Orient had made him an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of the building of the NicaraguaCanal. Just 
before leaving Japan he was called upon by rep- 
resentatives of Li Hung Chang, and of the Japan- 
ese foreign minister, who offered, in the name 
of their principals, to raise all necessary money 
to float the bonds fer the building of this canal, 
in order that China and Japan might buy their 
cotton direct from the American grower. Gov- 
ernor Hubbard further stated that the people of 
Japan have an intense ad- 

miration for America and 

Americans, and that the 









broad a scale. They recog- 
nize the fact that the open- 
ing of water communication 
between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans will give 
the manufacturers of 
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CENTRAL TERRACE, 


most favorable conditions exist for the building 
up of a vast American trade in that country, as 
soon as the necessary transportation facilities are 
arranged for. 

South America is clearly, by reason of her 
geographical position, a natural customer of the 
yet we buy as much from Latin 


United States 


’ 








ELECTRIC BUILDING, 


America as England and France combined, while 
both of these countries greatly out-sell us. If 
there is anything in reciprocity, we ought to 
have the trade of our Southern neighbors, and 
we would have it but for the obstacles in trans- 
portation facilities, which, however, are likely to 
be overcome in the near future. Europe has bet- 
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ter connections than America, and mail from At- 
lanta to Brazil frequently goes by the way of 


Liverpool—a fact as strange as it is true. Coffee, 
the great staple product of Brazil, is marketed 
chiefly in the United States, just as the cotton 
produced in the South is marketed principally 
in Europe ; but, in spite of this, our opportuni- 
ties for shipping goods to South America are in- 
ferior to those of almost any country in Europe. 
The exports from the United States to Latin 
America in 1885 were only sixty-one million 
dollars, while in 1892 they were ninety million 
dollars, having increased fifty per cent. in seven 
years; which only proves what might be reason- 
ably expected if we enjoyed better transportation 
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EX POSITION. 517 
that the feeling of bitterness engendered by the 
late unpleasantness between the United States 
and Chili has largely subsided in favor of better 
commercial relations. 

The mine d forestry display is under the 
care of the United States Government, in charge 
of Dr. David P. Day, member of the United 
States Geological Survey. Here is presented a 
representative collection of the mineral and for- 
estry resources of all the States, but more espe- 
cially of the southern region and of the lower 
Appalachian 
exhaustive : 


ntries, and this exhibit is more 
ore striking than that made at 
Chicago. T] eological formation of the coun- 


try is shown by immense oil paintings, one hun- 
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facilities. Circumstances at present are particu- 
larly favorable to the upbuilding of this trade. 
The whole of South America is enthusiastic over 
closer trade relations with the United States, and 
to that end, almost without exception, the South 
American countries made liberal appropriations 
for proper representation at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition. The cordial re- 
ception given to Congressman Livingston, of 
Georgia, on his recent visit to Venezuela, be- 
cause of his resolution introduced in Congress 
favoring the intervention of the United States in 
behalf of Venezuela, but emphasizes the friendly 
feelings professed by that country which is shared 
in throughout South America ; and the fact that 
Chili makes a most creditable display here shows 


OF THE BOARD 


MAN, MANAGERS, 
L. Condon, Atla 


dred and t 
tions on a s 


ty feet long, picturing the forma- 

of one foot to the mile. The 
forestry dis} is in charge of Dr. Fernow, and 
is one of the best collections ever shown of the 
woods of A rica An object lesson of great 
value and interest to the South is here presented 
in the Fre ystem of turpentine orcharding, 
ded to prevent the wholesale de- 


pine forests which has resulted 


which is int 
struction of t 


from the « ess turpentine orcharding in the 


Southern States. If an advantageous change can 
be effected the primitive methods of tur- 
pentine extraction now in vogue, it will save 


hundreds of millions of dollars to the long-leaf 
pine region of the South within the next decade. 
The Government’s exhibit in connection with 
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NEW YORK BUILDING, 


the cotton plant is a notable one. The plant and 
all that affects it from the time that the seed is 
planted until the crop is marketed is shown in the 
minutest detail. Every insect and insecticide is 
here shown, every variety of cotton is presented, 
and the various forms of packing and shipping 
in vogue in every part of the world is represented. 
The soils of the Southern States are shown in 
great varieties in glass jars ; the constituents are 
represented by different colored material in strata, 
proportionate to the actual quantity in the soil, 
showing what is present and what is needed. 
From these object lessons in soil the farmer is 
able to see ul a glance the strong points of his 
own soil, and the material necessary to make it 
more productive. In the same way the Forestry 
Department shows object lessons in good and bad 
forestry, with the methods by which denuded 
lands may be reclaimed and recovered by forest 
growth. The various departments in the gov- 
ernment service are represented by exhibits fully 
as interesting as those at the World’s Fair, while 
some features, notably the Fisheries Exhibit, ‘sur- 
pass that made at Chicago. 

The Machinery Building, as a whole, is an ob- 
ject lesson of great value to the manufacturers. 
One object has been to show the process of man- 
ufacture likely to be used in the development of 
Southern resources, and these exhibits will do 
much toward inspiring the investment of capital 
in promising enterprises in the South. 

A great work has been done by the Woman’s 
Department, and through the women a great deal 
of interest abroad has been inspired. Everything 
relating to woman’s work—from household econ- 
omy to the highest type of art, and the broadest 
field of intellectual achievements—has been levied 
on for contribution and display in the Wom- 
an’s Building. An elaborate organization with 


Ml 


ramifications throughout the 
Union was early effected, and 
almost every interest in which 
woman figured has been en- 
listed in the cause of the Ex- 
position. The Colonial Exhibit, 
which is in charge of the 
Woman’s Department, is par- 
ticularly rich, and the entire 
field of woman’s work is well 
represented. All sorts of 
women’s congresses will be 
held during the Exposition, 
and different dates have been 
fixed for organizations cover- 
ing not only the United 
States but the civilized world. 
It is astonishing to see how many women deal 
with the Exposition, in a business way, not 
only in the Woman’s Department but in all 
branches of the Exposition. There is hardly 
a department in the entire organization with 
which women do not figure in some capacity. 
And the fact that the Woman’s Building was 
designed by a woman has stirred up great in- 
terest among the sex in this profession. Women 
figure as exhibitors, caterers, concessionnaires, 
and in various other capacities in such num- 
bers as to show the rapid extension of woman’s 
sphere of action. 

The department which is of particular and pe- 
culiar interest to all people is the exhibit made 
by the negroes. When a committee went to 
Washington for the purpose of inducing Congress 
to appropriate money toward the proper conduct 
of this Exposition, prominent negroes accom- 
panied the party and made able speeches in be- 
half of the appropriation before the congressional 
committee, urging that the negroes of the South 
should have a chance to show what they have 
accomplished in thirty years of freedom and civ- 
ilization. The Exposition Company carried out 
its agreement to erect for the exclusive use of the 
Africo-American exhibit a building containing 
twenty-five thousand square feet of space, and 
this building is well filled with evidences proving 
beyond question that the negro has made won- 
derfully good use of his freedom ; and these evi- 
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dences of progress are a revelation to visitors 
from the North and the South, the East and the 
West. One of the leading orators on opening 
day was Professor Booker T. Washington, a very 
able and refined colored man, who is a pioneer 
in technical education among his race, and at the 
head of the Tuskeegee (Alabama) Industrial 
School, which makes one of the most interesting 
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exhibits on the grounds. Similar schools and 
colleges in Virginia, Georgia and other States also 
make creditable exhibits, and the array of work 
shows substantial progress of surprising charac- 
ter. The negroes have a department of inven- 
tions, proving a degree of talent in this line which 
was not supposed to exist. They have also a 
church and home department, in which is shown 
the progress and comfort in home life of the race. 
They maintain that this is of special importance, 
as people are too apt to confound the progressive 
and educated class of negroes with the most il- 
literate, thriftless and stupid of the race, just as 
the Chinese laborers, or coolies, are confounded 
with the educated class high above them. The 
millions of money expended in the education of 
the negroes in the last thirty years amount to a 
vast sum, and is little realized by people who have 
not investigated the subject; hence, the educa- 
tional exhibit will be, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant and impressive in the whole list. Mr. I. 
Garland Penn, a negro from Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, possessing both talent and tact, is in charge 
of this department, and is doing much toward 
winning for his race a just recognition of their 
merits. This is the first opportunity granted the 
negro of properly presenting his claims for dig- 
nified citizenship to the American people, and he 
is making the most of his advantageous oppor- 
tunity. 

The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Alabama, California, Florida and Geor- 
gia have special buildings on the grounds, while 
all of the Southern and many of the Northern 
and Western States have creditable exhibits. 
California, through its State Board of Trade, 
makes an exhibit similar to the one made by 
that State at the World's Fair, and is one of 
the most striking State displays made upon the 
grounds. 

The electrical fountain, designed by Luther 
Stieringer, is located in the middle of Clara Mere, 
and is the most pronounced success on the 
grounds. The pumps required to operate this 
fountain have a capacity of twenty-four million 
gallons per day, and the electric light used to radi- 
ate the streams of water has two hundred and fifty 
thousand candle power in the beam. Four forms 
of water are used—a solid stream one hundred 
and fifty feet high, a geyser, spray and fog bank. 
The latter is produced by escaping steam, on 
which a spray is allowed to fall, condensing it 
into mist. The basis of the fountain is an island 
covered with a material having the appearance 
of rock. There are twenty-one orifices, each 
about thirty inches in diameter, having from 


seven to ten jets, and the apparatus is so arranged 
with small jets as to form wheat sheaves. Thus 
is produced the effect of a great fountain, geyser 
and spray, surrounded at the base by a hedge of 
wheat sheaves, and the whole is illuminated by 
all the colors of the rainbow. 

The Exposition is not lacking in amusement 
features. Midway Heights, on the northern side 
of the grounds, affords many interesting features, 
such as the Mexican, Chinese and Japanese vil- 
lages, Streets of Cairo, Phoenix Wheel, Hagen- 
beck’s Trained Animals, vaudeville theatres, Pal- 
ace of Illusions, Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 
and many other attractions. 

The chief of the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion has perfected arrangements insuring 
the attendance of exceeding twenty-five State 
press associations from various sections of the 
Union. Much speculation was indulged in as to 
whether Atlanta would be equal to the task of 
entertaining the vast crowds expected to attend 
this great Exposition; but whatever of fear was 
manifested has been dispelled by the noble man- 





SPECIMEN OF ORNAMENTAL STAFF WORK ON THE 
EXPOSITION BUILDINGS, 


(From the Copyright Photograph by F. L. Howe, Atlanta.) 
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FORESTRY 
ner in which Atlanta handled the crowds who, 
after participating in the ceremonies at the open- 
ing of the Chickamauga National Park, visited 
Atlanta in large numbers; and the prospective at- 
tendance, estimated at from two to three millions 
of people, will be entertained in Atlanta in a 
manner that can but elicit praise from all who 
visit the Gate City. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE opening of the beautiful and impressive 
Exposition at Atlanta practically reveals that new 
South in which the late Henry F. Grady saw so 
much and for which he did so much. The bold- 
ness of Atlanta’s enterprises is typical of the new 
industrial passion which has taken possession of 
the South. Not alone in Atlanta are the streets 
humming with activity, but throughout the ,re- 
gion of which this beautiful city is the commer- 
cial centre there is a rush and hurry of working 


BUILDING. 


persons of all grades; there is the growth of 
factories and rolling mills, and there is an in- 
crease in transportation facilities that is phe- 
nomenal. 

No one can enter the Exposition grounds with- 
out being profoundly impressed with the energy 
displayed by these Southerners. With a sum of 
money that was considerably less than a million 
dollars they have erected a group of buildings of 
which no city need be ashamed. The eagerness 
with which the West, many parts of the North 
and the solid South have responded must come 
with profound satisfaction to the business men of 
Atlanta. 

The Woman’s Building, about which we have 
heard so much in the North, has been opened 
with perfect success, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Gordon. It is said in the 
South now, when you want anything done well 
and quickly, ‘‘Go to Atlanta and go to the 


women.’’ An interesting attraction of the Wom- 
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Woman's. Electric. 


Transportation. 


A GROUP OF NOTABLE BUILDINGS AT THE EXPOSITION. 














THE COTTON STATES AND 
an’s Bui'ding is the calendar of Southern beau- 
ties, in which each month is represented by a 
typical woman of one of the Southern States. 
The leading face is that of Miss Winnie Davis, 
who represents Mississippi. The others are 
Miss Annie R. Sterling, of Westminster, Md. ; 
Miss Janie Sutherlin Smith, of Danville, Va. ; 
Miss Frances Wheat Shober, of Salisbury, N. C. ; 
Miss Virginia Leigh Frazer, of Charleston, S. C. ; 
Miss Marian H. Dunbar, of Augusta, Ga. ; Miss 
Mattie Houston, of Tallahassee, Fla. ; Miss Annie 
H. Reese, of Birmingham, Ala. ; Miss Ella Mehle, 
of New Orleans, La.; Miss Emma Belknap, of 
San Antonio, Texas; Miss Georgia Lincoln, of 
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The Fine Arts Building has a classic, Parthe- 
non-like frie cross its facade. The exhibition 
of pictures is by far the most notable ever given 
south of Philadelphia. The result of this is an 
** see the 
exhibitions of paintings as have 
been given previously in this section have been 


intense curiosity. among all visitors to 


pictures.’? § 


sporadic and of the most unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. The development of this popular interest, 
therefore, is « of the most interesting features 
of this exhibition. 
The great Machinery Hall is more than filled 
with exhibits ; that is, the floor space is all filled. 
Concerning the probable results of the enter- 
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FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


Little Rock, Ark. ; Miss Queenie Woods, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Miss Elsie Castleman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. The original pictures are water colors, 
painted hy Mrs. Caroline C. Lovell, and give an 
admirable idea of the beauty of the daughters of 
Dixie. They are hung in tho Art Gallery of the 
Woman’s Building, and the calendars are sold in 
the hall for the benefit of the fund. 

The big Government exhibition, though cover- 
ing less ground, is really more complete than the 
display at Chicago. Professor Gould-Brown, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who is in charge of 
this division of the work, has repeatedly ex- 
pressed himself as profoundly satisfied with the 
showing the government has made. 


prise, Dire: General Collier said, in an inter- 
view at the ning of the Exposition : 

‘¢The immediate advantages of the exhibition 
will be felt New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania, because it will 
create a demand for the manufactures in these 
States to which we are now supplying the raw 
material and with which we are not quite ready 
to compete ; but the competition will come. It 
is now developing, and in a very short while we 
hope we will be able to directly reap the benefits 
the seeds of which we are now sowing. We have 
received an immense number of exhibits from 
the North, and they are of a sort and of a grade 
which make them interesting to our people.’’ 
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HEADS OF THE EXPOSITION. 


THE promoters of the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition are the leading men of 
finance in the South. President C. A. Collier, so 
well known as the head official of the Capital 
City Bank, of Atlanta, entered into the work of 
guiding the affairs of the Exposition with great 
spirit and enthusiasm, and to his excellent man- 
agement and direction is due in a large measure 
the success achieved. It would be amusing, if 
it could be told, the many strange propositions 
that have come to President Collier in the course 
of asingle day. All sorts and conditions of people 
call to see the 
president about 
every imagina- 
ble thing ; but in 
spite of his army 
of persistent 
callers the pres- 
ident manages 
to get through 
with his exten- 
sive correspond- 
ence and _ at- 
tend to many 
details connect- 
ed with the Ex- 
position work. 
Nearly every 
man about the 
headquarter: 
will tell you it 
is a great thing 
for the Exposi- ri 
tion that Charles x 
A. Collier is 
president. They 
will tell you that 
the executive of- 
ficer of a great 
enterprise like the Exposition needs to have a 
great deal of patience, of pluck, of backbone, 
of directness, of quick judgment, of tact, of 
diplomacy, of executive ability in every direc- 
tion and an infinite capacity for details. Often 
and often emergencies have arisen which re- 
quired quick and determined action. President 
Collier has always shown himself equal to the 
occasion. Numerous times have come when 
it was necessary for the president to put him- 
self in direct opposition to some of the strong- 
est forces in the community in order to carry 
a point. He has not shown himself lacking 
in aggressiveness at such times. His position is 





CHARLES A. COLLIER, PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION, 
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an extremely trying one. The infinite amount of 
vexation and worry incident upon the manage- 
ment and direction of a large enterprise is by no 
means the greater part of the work. There are 
so many matters of great moment connected with 
the making of an exposition to be considered. 
For instance, the question of bringing this or that 
feature to the Exposition ; matters of policy ; 
financial questions, and the proper care and 
handling of the many important visitors who 
come to the city on Exposition business and who 
expect distinguished attention from the Exposi- 
tion’s high officials. 

President Collier is ably assisted by Edmund 
A. Felder, who 
was prominent- 
ly connected 
with the World’s 
Fair and the 
Midwinter Ex - 
position at San 
Francisco; J. R. 
Lewis, Secre- 
tary; A. L. 
Kontz, Treas- 
urer; Alexander 
W. Smith, Au- 
ditor; Grant 
Wilkins, Chief 
Engineer ; 8. M. 


\N Inman, Chair- 
WN Oo man of the Fi- 

NNSS > 

SSA tee; J. W. Eng- 
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nance Commit- 
» . ? 


lish, Chairman 
of the Executive 
Committee, and 
Walter G. Coop- 
er, Commis- 
sioner of the De- 
partment of 
Publicity and 
Promotion. Mr. Cooper is the indefatigable offi- 
cial who has made the Exposition known to the 
world. He has kept in touch with the press of the 
world, and has had wonderful success in getting 
columns and whole editions printed about the Ex- 
position. His office is and has been for months 
past continually thronged with out-of-town cor- 
respondents. He never wearies of furnishing 
facts about the Exposition. After filling up his 
newspaper callers on the Exposition facts he will 
take them out to the grounds and show them 
around. His correspondence with the editors of 
the country is vast. It keeps both himself and 


his assistant, Mr. Craig, busy ten hours a day. 
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The financial resources of the Exposition are 
thus stated : 


Local subscriptions ...... . $225,000 
City appropriation. . ..... ? 75,000 
Space (estimated). . ...... : 100,000 
Ee ed a ee tere: a . 800,000 
Gate receipts over bonds (estimated ; 1,000,000 
Light, power,ete ....... . 25,000 
Concessionnaires ....... . 200,000 

$1,945,000 
Grounds and improvements . . . 262,000 


$2,207,000 
Managed by such men and backed by a capi- 


tal of two mil- 


lion dollars, it is 
not difficult to at 


4) 


estimate the 
great importance 
ofthe Exposi- 
tion in the South 
this year as a 
commercial fac- 
tor. All of the 
Southern repub- 
lics prominent 
in the affairs of 
the world’s com- 
merce, such as 
Mexico, Venezu- 
ela, the Argen- 
tine Republic, 
Guatemala, Ni- 
caragua and 
others, have 
brought hand- 
some exhibits, 
and commission- 
ers sent to Bra- 
zil, Chili, Peru, 
Ecuador, Boli- 
via, Paraguay, 
Uraguay, Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica 
and other powers of South America have been 
successful in enlisting their co-operation also. 


THE CHICKAMAUGA MILITARY PARK 


An important event of national interest, some- 
what allied to the opening of the Cotton States 
Exposition at Atlanta, is the dedication of the 
new military park on the battlefield of Chicka- 
mauga, near Chattanooga, the exercises in con- 
nection with which were held on September 19th 
and 20th. It is not very far from Atlanta to 
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GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON, ORATOR 
OF THE CHICKAMAUGA NATIONAI 
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Chattanooga, and therefore proved entirely feasi- 
ble for visitors to witness the opening exercises 
at the Fair, and then reach Chattanooga in time 
for the noteworthy addresses and reviews of vet- 
erans that n d the opening of the national 
park. Gettysburg, Shiloh, Antietam and Chick- 
amauga have now been designated by Congress 
as national military parks and reservations. Per- 

battleground of the Civil War 

‘natural attractions for the pur- 
t park than Chickamauga. From 
the military point of view, the fighting in the 
vicinity of Chattanooga was equally creditable to 
the blue and the 
gray, and the 


haps no oth 
possesses gre at 


poses of a ere 


ph) distinguished 


orators who took 
part in the dedi- 
catory pro- 
gramme of last 
month—some of 
whom partici- 
pated in the 
armed conflict 
on one side and 
some on the 
other —found 
opportunity to 
give unstinted 
praise to the 
bravery and 
manliness of 
their adversaries 
in the great 
struggle more 
than twenty 
years ago. Sur- 
vivors of both 
a, sides have ex- 
erted them- 
selves, with mu- 
tual respect and 
good will, in the 
ing realization to this plan of a 

t Chickamauga. The story has 
General H. V. Boynton in his 
published by the Robert Clarke 


\T THE DED CEREMONIES 


great task 
national p 
been well t 
new volun 


Company, of Cincinnati. Without disparage- 
ment of others, it may be said that General 
Boynton has been the most active man in the 


ch has resulted in the creation of 
nal military park. It was first 
suggested 1888 that Northern and Southern 
soldiers might well unite to preserve the field 
where both, in a military sense, had won such 
renown. 


movement wl! 
the great 
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“OLD GLORY.” 


By CLIFFORD WARDEN. 


Tue next change.in the flag of the United 
States will occur on the 4th of July, 1896—not 
in 1895, as has been the prevailing belief. Con- 
gress passed in 1894 an ‘‘enabling act’’ for the 
admission of Utah ‘‘into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,’’ and an errone- 
ous impression prevailed that a change in the 
national flag would be made July 4th, 1895, in 
supposed compliance with the law which requires 
that an additional star shall be placed in the flag 
to represent each new State of the Union. But 
the fact is, the placing of a star in the blue field 
of ‘‘Old Glory’’ to represent the State of Utah 
must be postponed until 1896, because the land 
of ‘‘ Latter-day Saints’’ has to perform several 
important acts before it can be admitted as a 
member of the family of States. These acts can- 
not be completed earlier than about Christmas, 
1895. After all of the obligations and duties im- 
posed by the enabling act shall have been per- 
formed the new law makes it the duty of the 
President of the United States to issue his pro- 
clamation, declaring the State of Utah admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the 
original States. Then the American Union will 
consist of forty-five States, and Utah’s two sen- 
ators and one representative will be entitled to 
take their seats in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The admission of Utah will make necessary 
another change in the flag, in obedience to the 
law which directs that ‘fa new star shall be added 
to the union of the flag on the admission of every 
new State into the Union,’’ and that ‘‘such ad- 
dition shall take effect on the 4th day of July 
then next succeeding such admission.”’ 

tecognizing the fact that a change in the flag 
is soon to be made, the timely suggestion is be- 
ing considered by members of Congress that a 
law ought to be enacted by which the ‘‘ arrange- 
ment of the stars in the blue union of the flag’’ 
would be brought under some artistic and sys- 
tematic rule. 

No action has ever yet been taken by Congress 
to determine in what manner the stars should be 
arranged in the union of the flag. The iaws re- 
la‘ing to the national flag have been silent upon 
this subject. 

The first legally authorized ‘‘Flag of the 
Thirteen United States’’ was, by resolution of 
the Continental Congress, ‘‘ thirteen stripes, al- 


ternate red and white ; the union to be thirteen 
stars, white, in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.’’ That resolution was adopted, 
June 14th, 1777. The flag had twelve stars en- 
circling a larger star in the centre of the blue 
union. The national flag continued in that form 
—thirteen stripes and thirteen stars, represent- 
ing the thirteen States—until 1794. Then two 
new States—Vermont and Kentucky—having 
been admitted into the Union—in 1791 and 
1792, respectively—the Congress passed an act 
altering the flag by making it consist of ‘‘ fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white,’’ the union to be 
‘* fifteen stars, white, in a blue field.”’ 

The next law relating to the American flag, 
passed in 1818, reduced the number of stripes to 
thirteen, returning to the old form of thirteen 
stripes and a star for each State. This form was 
readopted because, as stated at the time, it was 
**truly emblematical of our origin and existence 
as an independent nation.’’ That proved to be 
the permanent law, except that in 1873, when 
Congress made the general revision of the statutes 
of the United States, it altered the flag law by 
simply making it suit the conditions then exist- 
ing with thirty-seven States in the Union, and 
omitting the original enacting clause and unnec- 
essary verbiage. It is a noteworthy fact that no 
allusion is made in any of the laws to the ar- 
rangement of the stars in the blue field. 

The text of that ‘‘ Act to establish the Flag of 
the United States,’’ approved April 4, 1818, is 
as follows : 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
from and after the 4th day of July next the flag of the 
United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white ; that the union be twenty stars, white, 
in a blue field. 

** Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission 
of every new State into the Union one star be added to 
the union of the flag ; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th day of July then next succeeding such 
admission.” 


This law resulted from the recommendations 
of a congressional committee that 


“The accession of new States since that alteration 
(by the act of 1794), and the certain prospect that at no 
distant period the number of States will be considerably 
multiplied, render it, in the opinion of the committee, 
highly inexpedient to increase the number of stripes, as 
every flag must, in some measure, be limited in size. That 




















THE STARS IN 
under the circumstances they are led to believe no alter- 
ation could be made more emblematical of our origin and 
present existence than to reduce the stripes to the orig- 
inal number of thirteen, to represent the number then 
contending for and happily achieving their independ- 
ence ; and to increase the stars to the number corre- 
sponding to the number of States now in the Union, 
and hereafter to add one star to the flag whenever a 
new State shall be admitted.” 


It is recorded that the first official flag dis- 
played over the Houses of Congress after the pas- 
sage of the act of 1818, had the stars so arranged 
as to form a large five-pointed star, concentric 
with the Union. That arrangement has, how- 
ever, gone into almost *‘innocuous desuetude,”’ 
and the stars are now generally placed in hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines or rows. 

There has recently been gratifying and healthy 

growth of popular interest in our beautiful na- 
tional flag, the sight of which inspires patriotism 
of the highest order. From year to year this 
patriotic sentiment heightens, and besides float- 
ing proudly over Uncle Sam’s forts and govern- 
ment offices, ‘‘Old Glory” is conspicuously 
displayed on the schools and business houses 
throughout the land. It adorns rooms in the 
residences of our loyal people, and the latest evi- 
dence of veneration for our country’s banner has 
been afforded by the commendable practice of 
flying the flag upon churches. ‘‘ Flag Day,”’ 
June 14th, the anniversary of the adoption of 
the ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’ as our national emblem, 
is a celebration which is growing in popularity 
throughout the country. On this day the flag is 
displayed prominently by patriotic people every- 
where. Positive and stringent orders have been 
issued by the government departments at Wash- 
ington, requiring that the flag shall be displayed 
regularly on all government offices, government 
vessels, etc., and one of the late acts passed by 
Congress was seriously and solemnly put through 
for the purpose of correcting the remarkable and 
anomalous omission to fly the starry banner on 
the great Capitol building, which omission was 
said to have been due toa lack of money for the 
purchase of flags. 

No action with respect to the alteration of the 
form of the flag has lately been taken by the 
government. Bills have been introduced in 
Congress proposing ‘‘to prevent the desecration 
of the flag,’’ ‘‘to promote and encourage the dis- 
play of the flag of the United States,’’ and ‘to 
make more definite, uniform and symbolical the 
flag of the United States of America.’’ Neither 
of these became laws; they failed to receive con- 
current action in the two Houses. Even at the 

time of the insertion of new stars in the flag to 
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represent the six 
into the Unio1 
systematic and symbolical placing of the stars in 


new States which were brought 
1889 and 1890, no law required 
the union of the flag. 
were made up 


The changes at that time 
executive orders from the heads 
government departments. That 
etary of the Navy required that 
the union of the national ensign and the union 
jack used in 


of the several 
given by the S 


naval service should be com- 
posed of two rows of eight stars and four rows of 
seven stars to provide for the addition of a star 
to represent ¢ of those new incoming States, 
namely: North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, ho and Wyoming. Neither of 
these changes he flag required special legisla- 
tion by Congress, because the existing general 
law was directory in relation to the addition of 
one star for « new State. 

In his fan itriotic poem, ‘‘ The American 
Flag,’ Joseph Rodman Drake used this ex- 
pression : 


“When F m from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tor wure robe of night, 


And set the stars of glory there.” 


Yet, as has been shown, ‘‘the stars of glory’’ 
are not set in Freedom’s standard with artistic 
or symbolic taste. 

A heraldic shield has been suggested as an ap- 
propriate, elastic, symbolic form to be adopted 
for the permanent arrangement of the stars in 
our national blem, and this design has been 
advocated as symbolical of safety, the protecting 
shield of the Union, emblematic of shelter, in- 
vulnerability | peace, an invitation to the op- 
pressed, an assurance of protection to the weak, 
and a joy and blessing to the industrious and 
well-behaved. . 

But the only seemingly adequate formal prop- 
position of recent date, having for its object the 
uniform and proper placing of the stars in the 
union of the was introdueed in Congress as 
** A bill ton more definite, uniform and sym- 
bolical the flag of the United States of America.’’ 
It proposed to establish by law the proportions 
of the American flag, with the thirteen alternate 
red and white stripes, seven red and six white, 
‘‘constituting that portion of the flag known as 
the fly’’; and that part of the flag known as the 
‘funion’”’ should consist of ‘‘a rectangular blue 
field occupyi space next to the staff equal to 
the upper seven stripes, measured perpendicn- 
larly, and an equal space horizontally, provided 
the flag be in proportion to the marching stand- 
ard, namely: seventy-two inches in width by 
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seventy-eight inches in length ; that if the flag 
be made longer in proportion to its width, the 
blue field shall be made longer in proportion to 
its width, in the ratio of one-half the proportion- 
ate increase in the length of the flag.’’ 

The suggestive new features of the proposed 
law were : 

“That the field shall hold the outline of a white 
pansy, with a true pansy centre, which shall represent 
the capital or central government; that the white 
stars, representing the several States, shall be set inside 
the white outline of the pansy, in a manner to produce 
the general effect at a distance of a white pansy in the 
blue sky. 

‘Sec. 2. That the staff of the flag shall be made to 
represent a sleeping American rattlesnake, head down- 
ward, with an acorn in place of the head and a white 
pansy bud in place of rattles, the whole symbolizing 
defense, courage, wisdom, strength, peace and immor- 
tality.” 

The appropriateness of the pansy design for 
the arrangement of the stars in the flag is sus- 
tained by the definition of the name of this 
‘**garden violet ’’ of North America, as emblem- 
atic of thought. 

‘“‘And there is pansies, 
That’s for thoughts,”’ 


is the way in which Shakespeare caused poor 
Ophelia to give the accepted definition of the 
pansy in the language of flowers. 

The suitableness of a flower as a constituent 
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OF CHANCE. 


part of our beautiful flag is also supported by ref- 
erence to a pretty event which occurred when the 
American flag was first carried into the Chinese 
Sea. Itis related that when the ship Empress, 
from New York, arrived in Canton harbor, fly- 
ing the American flag, it excited much curiosity 
among the people. News was circulated that a 
strange ship had arrived in the ‘‘ Flowery King- 
dom’”’ from the farther end of the world bearing 
a flag as beautiful as a flower. Everybody went 
to see the ‘‘kow-kee-cheun,”’ or “‘ flowery flag 
ship.’”? This name at once established itself in 
the Chinese language, and America is now ¢alled 
‘* Kow-kee-kon,”’ the flower flag country, and an 
American is a ‘‘ Kow-kee-koch-yin ’’—flower flag 
countryman. 

This interesting subject of the arrangement of 
the stars in the union of the flag has been dis- 
cussed by Congressmen in committee rooms and 
privately, and I have the word of prominent 
members that, at the earliest seasonable oppor- 
tunity, they will bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, for the purpose of having 
adopted the most appropriate, artistic, emblem- 
atic design for the disposition of the stars in 
**Old Glory,’’ and this action will be taken in 
the hope and expectation that the new design 
will be put into practical use when next the na- 
tional flag is changed for the purpose of adding 
a star for the new State of Utah. 


OF CHANCE. 


By LIONEL W. Lype. 


I MET a maid, 

With lilies in her hair, , 
Like snowflakes laid 

Amid the nut-brown tresses there. 


Across her cheek 

There spread a pure pink glow, 
As if to seek 

A contrast in the lilies’ snow. 


Her eyes, like mist 
On far-off hills in spring, 
Pale amethyst, 
Were filled with lustrous shadowing. 


Children of chance, 

Ye deathless hopes that start 
From a stray glance, 

With mutual music of the heart! 
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BOOKS WE HAVE STUCK IN. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


It is a lady who suggests the topic, ‘‘ Books 
”» She herself frankly admits 
that the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ 


we have stuck in. 
Bunyan’s) is 
one of these books. She stuck init. She never 
emerged from the Slough of Despond, or per- 
haps Giant Despair ‘‘ bottled’’ her in Doubting 
Castle. The land of Beulah she has never seen, 
nor had the most distant view of the Delectable 
Mountains. I cannot forgive her. 

The remarks of the lady cited pricked my own 
literary conscience. What books have I stuck 
in? Let the reader put to himself the same 
question if he is anxious to humble his spirit. I 
do not speak of mere modern books, in which 
we all stick blamelessly, and ‘“‘swatter out”’ 
(kailyard style) on the home side of the bog. I 
stuck three times in ‘*The Black Arrow,’’ but 
perseverance and a stay at a Highland lodge 
where there were no other books but ‘‘ The 
Black Arrow,’’ enabled me to get to finis. As 
my admiration for the author of ‘The Black 
Arrow’’ is boundless, there can be little harm or 
offense in naming a few other books in which I 
have stuck. I stuck in ‘* The Manxman,’’ also 
in ‘*The Bondsman,’’ in ‘* David Grieve,’’ in 
‘‘The Heavenly Twins,’’ not getting deeper into 
the bog than page the first. I was ‘‘stogged,”’ 
as Devonshire folk say, in ‘‘ The Egoist’’: I was 
tripped up by a man’s leg, about which there was 
a great deal of very witty writing. In ‘‘ Diana of 
the Crossways’’ I became clogged and encum- 
bered, getting out on the home side. In another 
novel of the most conscientious industry I was 
bogged about page eighty-seven : the name need 
not be mentioned, as I would be the last to dis- 
courage other pilgrims. I was bogged in ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,’”’ in “Little Dorrit,’ in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’’ in ‘*The Light that Failed,’’ 
in ‘‘ Dawn,”’ and in ‘‘Count Robert of Paris’’; 
also in ‘‘ Vilette’’? and ‘*‘ The Professor.’’ No- 
body can say that I fail to persevere with only 
one kind of novel. It is not the genre, but the 
heavy going of the individual masterpiece, which 
does for me. ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady’’ has re- 
sisted my best efforts to penetrate far within the 
land, and there is a book of Miss Braddon’s in 
which I stuck. Of these misadventures one is 
neither proud nor particularly ashamed. Not 
everybody can read the same modern novels. 
We should have a tolerant sympathy for each 
other’s taste or lack of taste. We should re- 


member that 
excellent, onl 
criticised nor 


vhen we have said, ‘‘It may be 
[ can’t read it,’? we have not 
ushed the work in question. We 
have only illustrated our own limitations. It is 


not enough not to be able to read ‘* Pickwick.”’ 


We should also be humble as regards our ina- 
bility. Why should I be proud of my sticking 


in any of the books already mentioned? Or am 
I proud of daring to say that I have stuck, when 
a more cravel il would conceal the fact from 
his conscience and from the world? Yet this 
audacity is a very common virtue, especially in 
one’s male relations and old school or college 
friends. ‘‘ Well, old cock,’ they cry, ‘‘so 
you’ve brought out another book? Very deep 
and learned, I dare say. Hanged if ever I could 
read any of your things, anyway!’ And the 
dog returneth to his Sporting Times. 

Now, I argu 
really no soli 
are much wis 
book because 
ours, not tl 
masterpiece. Granted. 


that this kind of person has 
round for pride, and none of us 
than he when we denounce a 
stick in it. The fault may be 
“Don Quixote”’ is a 
3ut I have often stuck 
in it, and so did Alexandre Dumas. If anyone 
can read right through the ‘* Divina Commedia’”’ 
of Dante, he has something to be proud of; but 
the surface of that epic is crowded with ‘‘ the 
bodies and tl 


hook’« 
KS. 


s of those who strove in other 

| stuck in it! Sir or madam, 
ll the poems of Dante? Have 
hrough ‘* Paradise Lost’? ‘* from 


99 


days to pass,”’ 
have you r 

you ever gi 

kiver to kiv [ decline to make any confes- 
t, but I have many a time stuck 
in **The Li f the Isles’’; also in ‘* Rokeby.” 
As to ‘* The Faery Queene,’’ I doubt if anybody 
ever did read all of it in our day, except Mr. 
Saintsbury. ‘‘ Endymion”? (Keats’s) very few 
sugh ; the task is not impossible, 
but it is most toilsome and dismal. That most 
readers stick in ‘‘ Don Juan”’ and ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’ I am tolerably assured ; many fail to pene- 
trate ‘‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,”’ and, of course, ‘*The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ”’ is not meant to be read in a dull, plod- 
ding manner from end to end. There be those 
who have read all through Tolstoi’s and Mr. 
W. D. Howells’s most earnest outpourings, but 


sion on this } 


have read thr 


these men and women must unite a strenuous 
habit of application with great natural gifts for 
study. They should devote themselves to noth- 
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528 A NIGHT RIDE 
ing more frivolous than pastoral theology, and 
Mr. Balfour’s book about religion and scientific 
characters must be child’s play to them. I ad- 
mit that I stuck in it, also in the ‘‘ Enneads”’ of 
Plotinus, and the complete works of Picus, Earl 
of Mirandola, and in many novels of M. Emile 
Zola. 

We should not be proud of sticking in books, 
but neither should pride compel us to go on with 
them, if-we are not entertained. I could read 
Mr. Balfour’s book, I am nearly sure, for I have 
read the works of the late Mr. T. H. Green, and 
‘*The Secret of Hegel,’’ and other very difficult 
treatises. But that was for the schools, not for 
pleasure, and I am convinced that I entertain 
just as great a contempt for ‘‘ science, falsely so 


A NIGHT RIDE 


BY 





BY THE HUDSON. 
called,’’ as if I had read all Mr. Balfour’s disser- 
tations. It was not that I could not do it if I 
liked, but if it is superfluous to preach at a con- 
verted character, it is superfluous for a converted 
character to sit under the most eloquent preacher. 
That is the worst of books on science and religion ; 
you agree with them already and do not need 
them, or you differ, and then no argument can 
convince you. You only sit down and pen a 
reply, which no editor wants to publish unless 
you are an eminent biologist, brewer, politician, 
soap boiler, comic actor, soldier, or the like. 
Finally, whenever we stick in a new book, we 
owe it to ourselves to re-read a good old book, 
and I have often thought seriously of making an- 
other journey into ‘‘ The Faery Queene.”’ 


THE HUDSON. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


Wir thou, thrice fair, with the nigh: winds share— 
With the winds and their lover, and thine—a flight, 

Free as the birds’, by fields and river, 

Far from the city, whose wan lamps quiver, 
Drowned in the new moon’s light? 


One look again to saddle, to rein— 

Here’s snaffle and curb for thy little hand 
(Through the gauntlet I feel its pressure thrilling )— 
No whip! for thy filly is more than willing— 

See how she paws the sand. 


Come, away! we’ll ride by the riverside : 

Seest thou the road as a ribbon unwind? 
Thy steed, like a hippogriff, winged with gladness, 
Keeps by mine in his glorious madness, 

Spurning the world behind. 


These hollows are dark, with the rare faint spark 
Of a guiding lamp—but the horses can see. ' 
Now, through the trees, like a stream Elysian, 
Rolls the Hudson, a moonlit vision— 
Look! while I look on thee. 


The spectral shades of the Palisades 

Beyond the river rise blue and grand ; 
And ghostlike barks, at whose paddles’ plashing 
With molden gold all the tide is flashing, 

Float into Fairyland. 


Oh, wild and sweet! do these keen winds greet 
With their kiss thy coming, as they do mine? 

Or art thou one with their sky-born joyance, 

One with their swift and singing buoyance, 
Spirits unformed, divine? 


Or comest thou out with the Nibelung rout, 
On a cloudlike courser with fiery breath, 

Such as beareth the Valkyrie maiden, 

She with the soul of her warrior laden, 
Riding a race with Death? 


But our high course ends as it sweeps and bends 
found the crest of Clermont, against the sky. 
So, turn and double, and back we clatter— 
Asphalt, cobble or earth, what matter? 
Over it still we fly. 


Yon lines of light on the plains of night 
Stretch to shadows as legions march. 
But our way lies through yon long, dusk alley, 
A mile enchanted, that mystically 
Whispering elms o’erarch. 


How softly dark lies the sleeping Park, 

How dim and dewy, and hush’d in shade! 
We'll draw no rein on our rhythmic riding, 
Since in this realm for our own sweet guiding 

Memories haunt each glade. 


All the atmosphere with thy thought is dear, 
With the recollection that fills it now. 

Wraiths of the hours we have laughed together 

Out of the winds and the eager weather 
Whisper 3ut where art thou? 


Did I hear the beat of thy horse’s feet, 

Or only mine that the breezes bore? 
Alas! I but ride with a phanton, dreaming, 
So like thee seeming, yet only seeming, 

Now and forevermore. 
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WILLIN’ TEW HAVE ME?’’ 


EZEKIEL WATERBURY’S WOOING. 


By LuRANA W. SHELDON. 


EzEKIEL WATERBURY Was determined to marry. 
He told Mary Ann Higgins so one night as he 
sat by the kitchen table watching her knead some 
bread for the morning’s baking. 

‘*Tt?s took me some time tew make 
mind, but I’m goin’ tew dew it, sure as six- 
pence !’’ he said, emphatically. 

Mary Ann looked at him a little scornfully. 

‘You ain’t got spunk enough tew pop, tew 
begin with,’’ she said, in lofty disdain ; ‘an’ if 
you have, who be you goin’ tew pop tew? 
There ain’t many decent girls tew be had jest 
fer the askin’,’’ she added, with a tinge of re- 
proof in her tones. 


up my 


‘*There’s enough on ’em that’s ready an’ 
waitin’ ,’’ Ezekiel answered, with equal loftiness, 
adding, carelessly, ‘‘ But if the fust one ain’t 
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est ask another, bein’ as how I 
kilar.”’ 
orn deepened considerably, but 
» wise disturbed. He was the 
farm, several cows, a somewhat 
se and lumber wagon, and had 
is any man in Berryville, and 
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several years and carried the 
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530 EZEKIEL WATERBURY’S WOOING. 


let no wife of mine lord it over Mary Ann, no- 
how! No, siree! She’s took care of the house 
tew long tew git the cold shoulder from Ezekiel 
Waterbury now!’ And with this determina- 
tion in mind, he began to think over his list of 
acquaintances for a wife who would be most likely 
to suit himself and yet not encroach upon any 
of Mary Ann’s long-established privileges. 

‘¢There’s no one tew be suited but me an’ 
Mary Ann,’’ he decided again, for he knew that 
his poor old mother was too demented to know 
or care who held the reins of government in the 
Waterbury estabiishment. 

He swung the ax over his shoulder the next 
morning, preparatory to filling the wood box be- 
fore starting his day’s work, but his mind was 
still busy on which of the ‘‘ ready an’ waitin’ ”’ 
maidens would do as a starter for his somewhat 
delicate venture. 

*‘How do you think you would get on with 
Anna Maria Parsons?’ he asked of Mary Ann, 
when he had completed his morning task. 

Mary Ann sniffed a little warningly. 

‘She an’ I haven’t spoke since the night of 
the ‘spellin’ bee’ tew her house,’ she said, 
shortly. Then she turned with a martyr-like 
look upon her face and added, pathetically, 
‘But don’t you mind me, Ezekiel. Goon an’ 
marry Anna Maria, if you want tew. I can so 
away, of course.’? And she raised the corner of 
her apron to her eyes and turned to leave the 
room. 

**Hold on, Mary Ann!’’ Ezekiel called, with 
a sudden thought—‘‘ what dew you say to Ara- 
minty Smithers? She’s “6 

But Mary Ann would not even listen. 

‘‘Araminty Smithers, indeed! The sauciest 
minx in the whole village! No, Ezekiel Water- 
bury! Tl go ’way at once and not wait tew be 
ordered out by that red-headed little ee 

Rut now it was Ezekiel’s turn to fly, and he 
pulled the old straw hat down over his eyes and 
rubbed his ear reflectively as he began searching 
again among his acquaintances for a wife that 
Mary Ann would like. Suddenly a bright idea 
occurred to him. He rushed back to the house 
in a perfectly hilarious mood. 

‘See here, Mary Ann,’’ he began, with a con- 
gratulatory simper, ‘‘I’ve jest thought of the 
veryone! Ill ask Miss Millens, the school- 
marm, on my way home from meetin’ to-night.”’ 

** An’ git sot on fer your pains |’? Mary Ann 
responded, promptly. ‘‘ Ezekiel Waterbury, you 
must be stark, starin’ mad tew think of proposin’ 








to the schoolmarm! What on ’arth dew you 
think Miss Millens would do in this’ ere kitchen? 
Why, she couldn’t try out a pound of lard if her 
life depended on it !’’ she said, scornfully, add- 
ing, with a very emphatic toss of her head, ‘‘An’ 
I’m mortal sartin that there’s one woman that 
won’t keep on doin’ the work an’ lettin’ your 
wife play lady in the parlor !’’ 

Ezekiel looked downhearted for a moment. 

‘*There’s Emma Greenby,’’ he suggested, a 
little less enthusiastically. 

**She’s got false teeth and does her hair on 
curl papers tew make it friz,’? Mary Ann com- 
mented shortly, as she glanced in the little look- 
ing-glass above the sink and caught the reflection 
of her own naturally wavy locks. ‘‘ Of course, a 
woman like that may suit you, but I’m sure I 
couldn’t never git along with her,’’ she added, 
naively. 

Ezekiel was silent. He, too, had caught a 
glimpse of the curly tresses-upon Mary Ann’s 
forehead, and it had just occurred to him that in 
the whole year wherein she had acted as house- 
keeper for himself and his invalid mother he 
had never before discovered how pretty she was 
until this very minute. Strangely enough, he 
went about his duties, and not another name was 
considered as a possible addition to his family 
after that disparaging comparison between Emma 
Greenby and Mary Ann, 

That night he resumed the conversation, but 
on an entirely different plan. 

‘Mary Ann,”’ he began, gently, ‘*could— 
could you p’int out. one that you think would be 
willin’ tew have me?” 

‘*Mary Ann grew crimson. There was an un- 
mistakable meaning in Ezekiel’s tones, and that 
‘would be willin’’? was such a come down 
from his first position in the matter, that she 
felt humiliated at once. Curiously enough, a 
dozen names were on her lips in an instant. 

‘*There’s Mary Martin, an’ Eva Merrill, an’ 
the Widow Johns, an’ *? she began. 

** An’ Mary Ann Higgins,’’ Ezekiel suggested, 
bashfully. Then he plucked up courage as he 
saw Mary Ann blushing again. ‘‘ Would she 
have me, dew you reckon ?”’ he asked, tenderly, 
as he placed his arm about her waist. 

There was the sound of a sob and a laugh to- 
gether as Mary Ann buried her head upon his 
shoulder. 

‘*Tt wouldn’t dew no harm to ask her,’’ she 
whispered, mischievously, ‘‘ bein’ as how you're 
not over partickilar.’’ 
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JUST FROM PARIS. 


Every once in a while the newspapers an- 
nounce with all the pomp and circumstance of 
scare heads and process cuts that ‘‘ another 
American girl is about to become the bride of a 
foreign nobleman.’’ This intelligence is usually 
coupled with a detailed account of the romantic 
manner in which the engagement was brought 
about, and the reader is invariably assured that, 
unlike certain other international marriages, this 
one is a genuine love match, as the count or the 
baron or the duke, as the case may be, is the 
possessor of a palace in Venice, a castle on the 
Rhine, a hotel in Paris, or whatever ancestral 
abode may seem to be in keeping with his title 
and pretensions. 


NOBILITY. 


mR OF ‘* THE LI SHop.” 


The fact that the bride is a widow with sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year in her own right, or 
the only child of a doting father, and he a con- 
tractor, is touched upon carelessly as a cireum- 
stance of but 


with the tit] 


rifling importance in comparison 
nd lineage of the groom. 


All this kes very entertaining reading, for 
fo titles have an imposing ring 
in democratic ears; but it would not 
sound nearly so well if the average 
newspaper reader knew what a very 
large colony of foreign noblemen—some 
real | others spurious—had grown up 

2. in New York during the past twenty 
vears 


few of these noble-born exoties 
find their way into the ranks of our 
best society, for, strange as it may 
ser most of them prefer the com- 
pany of otl exiles—common as well as no- 
ble—to that of Americans, whose language and 
customs al 
them. 
Consequent! 


horoughly incomprehensible to 


each nationality has created for 
itself one or more places of rendezvous, where 
the exiles n 
afternoon 


be found gathered together every 
evening, sipping their favorite 


beverages and discussing the events of the day 
and the sayings and doings of their friends and 


cronies, afte fashion common in every cor- 


ner of the world 
The most 

is the Café M 

and known 


portant of these assembly rooms 

, situated in University Place, 
repytation to every Frenchman 
who ever so far as to even contemplate a 
visit to Ame [ doubt if a single French art- 
ist, anarchist, opera singer, politician, or person 


of any sort stinction, has ever passed through 


New York without stopping for refreshment at 
the Café M for it is the one spot in the 
American metropolis which brings to their minds 


memories of tl 
hind them. 


Seated at 


Paris which they have left be- 


little marble-topped tables one 
lmost any time members of the 
together with a scattering con- 
in, Austrian, Italian and Belgian 


may find 
French nobil 
tingent of G 


counts and ons. 
So popular, indeed, has the place become of 
late years with the noblemen of the town that it 


is stated on the very best humorous authority that 
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532 OUR EXOTIC NOBILITY. 


it is a sort of local Faubourg St. Germain, and 
that its proprietor holds and exercises the divine 
right to bestow titles and create from the ranks 
of his clients a nobility which ranks among the 
other nobilities of the town as the creations of 
the old régime in France do among the newly en- 
nobled who date from the period of the First and 
Second Empires. 

Hence it is no small thing to say of a man 
that he is of the old noblesse of the Café M 
creation. 

The resident French nobility of New York are 
few in number and, as a general thing, slender 
of purse. They are, in nine cases out of ten, 
men of abstemious habits, to whom a single glass 
of absinthe gourmée means an hour or two of re- 
laxation and recreation, if not positive hilarity. 
It is not unusual to find among their number 
gentlemen of education and scholarly tastes, who 
try to earn a living by giving French and draw- 
ing lessonsand doing stray jobs of translation. 
It may also be said of them that they are volu- 
minous writers, and have an impassioned delight 
in compositions of their own, in very bad Eng- 
lish, and touching on subjects like the social and 
political condition of the United States, of which 
they know absolutely nothing. 





There are some viveurs, however, among the 
resident French nobility—young men who must 
enjoy themselves even when they are unable to 
foot the bills incident to their merrymakings. 
Some of them receive quarterly remittances from 
home, while others devote their time and talents 
to the preparation of heartrending appeals for 
funds, addressed to every relative and friend on 
whom they have the slightest claim. Those 
known to be in receipt of regular allowances 
have hosts of impecunious friends, who gather 
in full force a short time before quarterly pay- 
day and remain close at hand, uttering the while 
loud protestations of affection and loyalty until 
the last dollar of the remittance has been spent. 

It is at such joyful moments that one may see 
some light-hearted Gallic noble enter the Café 
M with a troop of seedy and dingy compa- 
triots at his heels, there to indulge in the elab- 
orate dinner of many courses, each washed down 
with its appropriate wine—the sort of feast that 
never fails to raise a Frenchman from the lowest 
depths of despair to the loftiest heights of hope 
and happiness. 

There are other resorts of a different variety 
that the French exile patronizcs when his funds 
run low. These are the little restaurents where 
one may dine for from thirty-five to fifty cents, 
wine included. There are numbers of these 





modest places of refreshment in the two French 
quarters of the town, and there is scarcely one of 
them—unless it has become hopelessly Ameri- 
canized—that does not boast of one or more no- 
blemen among its regular clients. 

There are two distinct French quarters in New 
York—one south of Washington Square and the 
other west of Sixth Avenue, in the vicinity of 
Twenty-fifth Street. In the first named may be 
found any number of radicals, socialists, and now 
and then some bent and grizzled communard of 
’71. The few noblemen who infest this quarter 
are in hard luck, and many of them have be- 
come morose by reason of repeated disappoint- 
ments. 

In the uptown colony, however, one may en- 
counter more than one specimen of the tempo- 
rarily seedy though always joyous Gallic pleas- 
ure lover, belonging to the class of which the 
Marquis de Florac is perhaps the finest type 
known to modern fiction. They haunt this quar- 
ter because it is close to the bright café and tho- 
atre centre of the town, and because the dissi- 
pated tone of the table @héte is better suited to 
their natures than the fierce political discussions 
which go on forever in the cabarets of Houston 
and Bleecker Streets. 

An exile of my acquaintance who dwelt in this 
festive region during a long period of financial 
depression had been compelled, like the Marquis 
de Florac, to part with one after another of his 
more luxurious articles of raiment and adorn- 
ment in order to meet the more pressing necessi- 
ties of life. At last he found himself reduced to 
a single suit of black broadcloth, the vest low 
cut and the jacket similar to those worn by wait- 
ers in chop houses. He had a number of swell 
friends, however, for his family enjoyed an ex- 
cellent social position in Paris, and occasionally 
he received invitations, not one of which was he 
ever known to decline. Garden party, dinner, 
luncheon or theatre party—it mattered not what, 
provided there were plenty to eat and drink— 
there was my friend the exile in his waiter suit, 
bubbling over with life and spirits and enjoying 
himself with a zest that made him the envy of 
everyone present. 

I am sure that for my part I not only envy but 
respect a man who could amuse himself under 
such depressing circumstances. Just think what 
sort of a man of the world Alcibiades would 
have been if he could only have learned his 
philosophy from the exile instead of from Soc- 
rates ! 

Austria and the German Empire have proba- 
bly contributed more liberally toward the noble 
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colony of New York than all the other countries among these th 


of Europe combined— probably because they 
have more noblemen than they have use for and 


can easily spare a few hundreds of them and still 


have enough left to add splendor and dignity to 
the most stately court ceremonies. 





THE HOUR OF THE “ APERITIF”’ 


The favorite gathering place for the leading 
Teutonic nobles is the Vienna Bakery, on Broad- 
way, a resort noted for its strong Austrian ten- 
dencies ; but there are other cafés and beer gar- 
dens which rejoice in their patronage also, and 





Café Manhattan, on Second Av- 
enue and Eighth street, enjoys a high rank. The 
Viennese noblesse, however, contrives to sustain, 
even when in exile, its old-time reputation for 
haughty exclusiveness, and it is this characteris- 
tic which has invested the daily gatherings at the 


ro 6 Pp. M.), AT THE CAFE M 





with the same tone of aristocratic 
reserve which may be noted in the Gallic assem- 
blies at the Café M——. The flower of the ex- 
iled chivalry from the banks of the Danube may 
be found here every morning between eleven and 


Vienna Bakery 
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one, and on these occasions one who understood 
the German tongue and was familiar with the 
Almanach de Gotha, could easily fancy himself a 
guest at some entertainment at the court of the 
Hapsburghs. 

The Manhattan Café is more plebeian in its 
tone, inasmuch as a large proportion of its guests 
are simple commoners ; but there is always a 
large sprinkling of nobles to be found clustered 
about its small tables, drinking beer, playing 
cards or dominoes und reading the foreign pa- 
pers, of which a greater number and variety are 
subscribed for by the proprietor than can be 
found in any other place of refreshment in the 
town. 

It may be said here in parenthesis that no 
place can win distinction as a nobleman’s resort 
without the aid of a liberal supply of foreign pe- 
riodicals. All foreigners drink te a greater or 
less degree, but the nobility demand European 
newspapers as well as beer and absinthe. At the 
Café M the French illustrated papers are to 
be found, while the Vienna Bakery has the lead- 
ing weeklies of Vienna and Berlin, as well as 
those of Paris ; but one must go to the Manhat- 
tan Café to find the journals of St. Petersburg, 
Bucharest, Prague, Munich, Amsterdam, Stutt- 
gart—in short here, and here only, can the ex- 
ile, no matter from what part of Europe, obtain 
news from his native city. 

German noblemen cling with extraordinary 








A PRECARIOUS PROFESSION. 
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tenacity to the customs of the Fatherland. It is 
true that they acquire the English language 
much more readily than the French do, but that 
is largely because of habits of study acquired at 
the university. They seldom associate with 
Americans and rarely read any New York news- 
paper except the Herald, unless it is printed in 
German, like the Staats Zeitung, the New Yorker 
Herold, or the German edition of Puck. They 
are more clannish than any bare-legged tribe 
that ever roamed through the Highlands, and 
the cloud of suspicion regarding all Americans 
in which they envelop themselves can only be 
compared, in point of clammy density, to the 
mists which hang over the Scottish lochs and 
glens. 

In common with the American Indians, they 
adhere religiously to the ancient custom of as- 
sembling in council for the discussion of all mat- 
ters in which they are interested. Every event 
of importance, such as the opening of the Irving 
Place Theatre or the election ofa President of the 
United States, is marked by gatherings of the 
German nobility in various prominent beer sa- 
loons and cafés for the purpose of giving due 
consideration to whatever may for the moment 
engross their attention. 

It is doubtful if anything possesses a stronger 
attraction for the members of these little Second 
and Third Avenue reichstadts than the affairs of 
the two playhouses which are at present devoted 
to performances in the German lan- 
guage. The importation of artists 
by Director Conried, of the Irving 
Place Theatre, the production of a 
new local farce by Director Philipp, 
of the Germania, the dissensions 
among the mummers in both 
houses, are themes of ceaseless dis- 
cussion in every place of refresh- 
ment frequented by the Teutonic 
nobility, who have always been fa- 
mous for their keen interest in the 
drama. 

The annual opening of the Irving 
Place Theatre is a function which, 
in point of social importance, can 
safely be compared with the begin- 
ning of the season of Italian opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and one that never fails to attract 
an enormous contingent of noble- 
men. These occasions are rendered 
noteworthy by the brilliant display 
i) of Saxon and Bavarian dress-suits 

and flapping butterfly ties, coupled 
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with the cheering odor of motholene, which usu- 
ally clings to those articles of polite raiment until 
well into the winter. 

A reichstadt, composed exclusively of noble- 
men, always convenes at the close of the first 
representation of the season in some resort con- 
venient to the theatre, and enters upon a serious 
discussion of every detail of the affair. The new 
embellishment of the lobby, the talents of the 
recently imported juvenile lady, the increased 
avoirdupois of the soubrette, re-engaged from the 
previous season, and the fresh landscape on the 
drop curtain, are all fruitful themes for gossip. 

As a general thing, the result of the discussion 
is a fierce condemnation of the manager for ev: ry 
new step he has taken ; for the nobility, although 
constant in its attendance at theatres, is the most 
hypercritical and fault-finding body of men to be 
found within the city limits. 

3ut the assemblies which convene after an im- 
portant theatrical representation are not to be 
compared with those argumentative bodies which 
gather at the time of a presidential elk ction or at 
other important political moments for the pur- 
pose of squabbling over the merits of the differ- 
ent candidates or predicting the speedy ruin of 
the country, for at these meetings the dense ig- 
of those who take part in the debates 
adds to the interest and excitement. 

When Cleveland was nominated in the sum- 
mer of 1892, a reichstadt composed of an even 
score of the most eloquent and distinguished 
German noblemen in the city gathered in the 
Manhattan Café and were addressed at consider- 


noranct 


able length by Baron De Grimm, who, during ¢ 


~ 


l 
a complete mastery of the most subtle intricacies 
of our national polities. On this occasion the 
baron succeeded in convincing not only the 


many years’ residence in America, has acquire 


group of representative peers to which he be- 
longed, but also the proprietor, attachés and 
more humble guests of the café, that the distin- 
guished statesman had only secured the nomina- 
tion of his party and was not actually elected to 
office. 

The baron’s speech on this occasion lasted 
nearly two hours, and will live in the annals of 
café oratory’as a masterpiece of unanswerable 
German logic. It was thrown completely into 
the shade, however, by his stupendous effort on 
the night of the election itself, when he arose in 
his place at the head of the great central table in 
the café to combat the theory that Mr. Cleveland 
had already taken possession of the White House 
and begun the charge of his official duties—a 
fact which had been freely telegraphed that even- 
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ing by delirious nobles to their friends in Mu- 
nich, Berlin and Vienna. So convincing were 
the baron’s words on this occasion, and so impet- 
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“LA CIGARETTE, C’EST LA RECOMPENSE DU REPOs.”’ 


uous his eloquence, that he carried all before 

. single one of his auditors ven- 

to his speech, which will stand 
itchless specimen of clear Kant- 
easoning, based on a thorough 

f the whole subject and a sin- 

hten his hearers. 

Among tl vho used to gather about the 
principal table in the Manhattan a few years ago 
was a certain Count Bernstoff, the son of an il- 
lustrious Prussian family, his father having been 
a person of considerable importance at the court 
of the Emperor William I. The New York count 
was celebrated for his simple-minded and child- 


him, so that 
tured to re] 
forever as a 
and-Schlegel 
comprehensi 
cere wish to 


like credulity—a trait which frequently placed 
him in embarrassing and annoying positions. 
Now ther is in New York at the same time 
a Russian whom I will call Prince Swearoff, 
who had cor here with letters of introduction 
to two or three of the leaders of the chromo-lit- 


erary set, who ‘‘featured’’ him at their soirées 
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and Sunday-night receptions until he wearied of 
lemonade, recitations and guests as impecunious 
as himself, and determined to seek pastures 
which might afford him richer nourishment. 
Very soon he succeeded in making a deep, im- 
pression on a wealthy American who had an in- 
ordinate love of titles, and was so delighted with 
his new acquaintance that he gave a splendid 
dinner in his honor, and to this repast Count 
Bernstoff was bidden. 

When the noble Muscovite arrived he found, 
to his intense disgust, that the guests who had 
been invited to meet him were not, as he had 
hoped, a group of wealthy Americans, whom he 
might pluck at his leisure, but a collection of 
broken-down Teutonic and Gallic noblemen, of 
whom Count Bernstoff was undoubtedly the 
wealthiest, for he had in his pocket two bright 
new dollars which Baron De Grimm had loaned 
him an hour before. 

The evening wore merrily on, however, and as 





the guests ate and drank with an avidity 
which is by no means rare among illus- 
trious exiles, they vied with one another 
in lying about the social attentions 
which had been bestowed upon them 
in America, the different women of 
fashion who had made them offers of 
marriage, and the hideously bad taste 
shown by New York millionaires in the 
matter of liveries, equipages, table ser- 
vice and manners. The prince would 
have enjoyed himself better had it not 
been for the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of Bernstoff, who regarded him with 
round-eyed wonder, every guest knew 
precisely what he was, and treated him 
in the confidential ‘‘ we’re-all-in-the- 
same-boat’’ style that might be looked 
for in a company made up of congenial 
crooks, but which was decidedly distaste- 
ful to a man of his imposing pretensions. 

So it came to pass that when the party 
was about to disperse the Russian ap- 
proached the German and remarked, 
with a most charming noblesse oblige 
smile, ‘‘I believe we are both going the 
same way, count. Shall we go to- 
gether ?”’ 

The younger man was delighted, but 
his face lengthened perceptibly when his 
host drew him aside and asked him if 
he had any small change with him, 

” he added, ‘‘you must pay 
the car fares, for the prince has not a 
single cent.’’ 

‘* Why, it’s raining !’’ cried the impoverished 
one as the two descended the steps to the side- 
walk ; ‘‘let’s take a cab.’’ The pallor of death 
overspread the count’s features, for cab-hire is 
the béte noire of the local nobility, and he knew 
full well that it was he who would inevitably be 
called upon to settle for the ride. 

‘‘That’s not rain!’ he cried; ‘‘ that’s the 
heavy dew that falls every night in this part of 
the town,’’ and with this rather inadequate ex- 
cuse he took the Russian by the arm and led 
him, expostulating at every step, to Sixth Ave- 
nue, placed him on the rear platform of one of 
the horse cars which ply on that thoroughfare, 
handed the conductor five cents and then disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

I trust that my readers will not think that the 
noblemen whom I have mentioned in this little 
anecdote are men of doubtful origin and title. 
On the contrary, Count Bernstoff is the son of a 
former Prussian ambassador to Great Britain, 


‘“ because, 





























and was, so I am credibly informed, baptized in 
the arms of the Queen of England at the Prus- 
sian embassy in London. Baron De Grimm, al- 
though a member of the First Regiment of the 
Life Guards in the service of His Majesty Em- 
peror William II., and the possessor of the Iron 
Cross, given him for personal bravery in the 
Franco-Prussian war, has become so closely iden- 
tified with illustrative art and portraiture in New 
York that he has lost all interest in the more 
stately and ceremonious affairs of court and camp ; 
while the Russian prince, although in absolutely 
destitute circumstances, was at least the rightful 
possessor of a title. 

Another German nobleman—a baron of high 
degree and imposing appearance, lived for a great 
many years in New York with no regular employ- 
ment, so far as his friends, to whom he frequently 
applied for loans, could ascertain. But one night 
a count who had just obtained his quarterly re- 
mittance entered a gambling house near upper 
Broadway, and beheld, to his intense amazement, 
his friend the baron engaged in ‘‘ keeping cases”? 
at the faro table. 

For the benefit of the virtuous and the unini- 
tiated I will explain that by ‘‘ keeping cases” I 
mean keeping a check on the dealer of the cards, 
by means of a simple arrangement of buttons 
strung on wires, designed for the protection of 
the players. Of course, this work cannot be done 
by an employé of the house, and so by common 
consent it is usually intrusted to some unfor- 
tunate gamester who, having lost all his money, 
is glad enough of an excuse to linger at the green 
table. Naturally, the post is a purely honorary 
one, carrying with it no salary, but 
there is always a good supper to be 
had in the basement at midnight, and 
sometimes a successful and generous 
player will bestow a ‘‘ stack of whites ”’ 
as a gratuity on the man who has pa- 
tiently kept cases for him during the 
period of his winning. 

It is a hazardous mode of life, this 
keeping cases in a gambling house, 
and I have yet to learn of anybody 
having the peculiar ability to amass 
any degree of wealth at it. 

As to the Russian nobility, it would 
be impossible to determine exactly how 
many sins are committed in the name 
of that far off and but little under- 
stood body of men. There have been 
and there are still in New York a good 

many genuine Russian noblemen, but 
there have also been innumerable 
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adventurers, who were neither noble nor Russian, 
but who claimed the Muscovite empire as a birth- 
place partly because so little is known here about 
its social conditions and partly because it is a 
good place to hail from. 

So it has happened that innumerable Armen- 
ians, Lithuanians, Servians, Poles, German He- 
brews and Bulgarians have succeeded in passing 
themselves off on credulous persons in New York, 
Boston and Chicago as members of families that 
have long been famous in Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, and that, too, when they bore on their 
very faces absolute evidence of the falsity of 
their pretensions. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the position 
of the Jewish race in Russia has been, from time 
immemorial, a peculiarly unfortunate one, and 
that in spite of the unquestioned antiquity of 
their lineage and the high esteem in which a 
great many of them are held, a strong anti-Sem- 
itic prejudice on the part of the aristocracy has 
always sufficed to keep them out of the ranks of 
the nobility. 

Keeping this fact well in mind, it is safe to 
look with suspicion upon anyone who, with an 
unmistakably Hebraic countenance, claims the 
title of count or prince of the Russian empire. 

There is characteristic of the true 


another 
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Slav which is sufficient to distinguish him from 
the numerous impostors who help to bring him 
into disrepute, and that is a certain diffident 
pride which makes him reluctant to push him- 
self forward socially after the cheeky fashion of 
those who counterfeit his class. 

In truth, a Russian of good position is seldom 
a social pusher—which is more than can be said 
of the noble born of other countries—and is, on 
the contrary, apt to accept in this country a po- 
sition far beneath that to which he would be en- 
titled in his native land. I know of one who 
was at one time the marshal of nobility of his 
native province and who is now the manager of 
a restaurant in New York. Another noble 
earned a living for some years behind the coun- 
ter of a fashion- 





NOBILITY. 


The English nobility has but four representa- 
tives in New York, save those who are eagerly 
snapped up and exploited by women of social 
ambition and pretension ; and so great is the 
craze for them that not only lords and dukes, 
but their children unto the third and"fourth gen- 
eration, and even their relatives of remote con- 
sanguinity, are in great demand in the most ex- 
clusive circles of the town. As a class I have 
found them cleaner but less polite than their 
Latin or Teutonic peers, and infinitely less agree- 
able and companionable. 

Some of them become dead beats of the first 
water. Others are born to that estate, and I 
challenge the world to produce the equal of the 
‘well connected ’’ Anglo-Saxon beat of the va- 

riety with which 





able cigar store 
on upper Broad- 
way, where he 
frequently receiv- 
ed calls from 
visiting Russians 
of high degree. 

Another de- 
serves mention 
because of his at- 
tempt to put into 
practice in Amer- 
ica the precepts 
of Tolstoi regurd- 
ing the dignity of 
manual labor. 
This gentleman, 
who is a member onrak 
of the untitled 
grade of the Rus- 
sian aristocracy, 
and is well known 
in his own land as a journalist and author, 
invested his scanty savings in a fruit and 
candy stand on Third Avenue, declaring proudly 
that ‘‘commerce’’—under which title he desig- 
nated his enterprise—was superior to literature, 
of which he had long since had a surfeit. I 
called on him one afternoon at his place of bus- 
iness and found him feeding the ‘‘extra’”’ car 
horse, which stood by the curb, with some of the 
choicest of his stock, while customers vainly at- 
tempted to purchase from him. ‘‘Go away; I 
am busy now,’’ said the Russian, wearily, to 
those who asked the price of bananas and 
oranges ; and it did not surprise me to learn a 
few weeks later that he had closed his stand and 
gone away, sincerely regretted by the entire 
neighborhood. 





(By permission of Leslie's Weekly.) 


many New York- 
ers are familiar. 
Indeed, it is 
only fair to say 
that the noble ex- 
iles of French and 
German blood are 
much more hon- 
est in their deal- 
ings than many 
of those who come 
to us from AI- 


bion’s shores, 





and, moreover, 
there is a degree 
of pretension in 
the way that the 


5 latter carry on 


their petty depre- 
dations which is 
extremely annoy- 
ing to those who 
suffer through them. The fashionable clubs are 
the favorite hunting grounds of the British beat, 
and many is the bar bill—and the English aristo- 


BARON CHIMFORD AND THE COURT JESTER. 


crats are famous for their consumption of liquor 
—that the luckless New Yorker has been obliged 
to pay for the well-connected traveler whom he 
was rash enough to ‘‘ put up”’’ for a fortnight. 
In consequence of their social opportunities 
there are but few of these aristocrats to be met 
with in humble or Bohemian resorts. I remem- 
ber an Irish baronet who played small parts in 
theatrical companies a few years ago, and was 
willing to paint pictures and write newspaper 
articles when out of an engagement. I know, 
also, of the nephew of an English earl of high 
degree who has been living here frugally for sev- 
eral years, fondly cherishing his great expecta- 
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tions. The last time I saw him he was sitting 
on a bench in Central Park, patiently waiting 
for his uncle to die, 

The local Italian nobility is not a sufficiently 
numerous or important body to require extended 
description here. I am not even prepared to say 
that they have any recognized place of gathering, 
unless it be Romelli’s restaurant in University 
Place, or ‘* Maria’s’’ famous West 
Twelfth Street. 

Years ago, when titles were held in more rev- 
erent esteem in New York than they are now, 


resort in 


more than one Latin count or duke or marquis 
succeeded in marrying some wealthy daughter of 
the upper classes, and one or two of the titles ac- 
quired by ambitious girls in those simple and 
primitive days are still in evidence occasionally, 
and, after all, possess a certain commercial value; 
for the bearer of one never has any difficulty in 
disposing of any magazine or newspaper article 
to which it may be signed. It is for this reason 
that so many noblemen and noblemen’s wives 
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mie and incurable writers, and 


have becom: 
that, too, w 
talent. 

There are st 


exchange the 


possessing a spark of literary 


heiresses to be found who will 
hard dollars for the privilege of 
being called intess or baroness, or even for 
that of taking rank 
of Great Brit 


are foolish er 


among the ‘* well connected ”’ 
and there are still women who 

to be taken in by adventurers 
whose claims would not be allowed for a single 


moment by ybody with the smallest knowl- 


edge of the s il conditions of Europe. 

There at ew of these im postors in New 
York now. Some may be seen on Broadway 
any fine aft on, While there are others who 


affect Fifth 
ing themsel: 
ciety. 

But, after 
men, they 


and have sueceeded in push- 
» a limited extent into good so- 


| that has been said about noble- 
i class harmless and inclined 


rather to ease and merrymaking than to actual 


dishonesty. 
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By M. E 

“ Before she passes through the gates which ope 

On noiseless hinges for each coming guest, 
October, decked with golden crown and cope, 
And rich with treasures of autumnal quest, 
Pauses, and bids her couriers to await 
The final pleasure of their royal queen, 
Who fain would witness mortals celebrate 
Their Halloween.”’ 

Just as the term ‘ Eastertide’’ expresses for 
us the whole of the church services and ancient 
customs attached to the festival of Easter, from 
Palm Sunday until Easter Monday, so does All- 
hallowtide include for us all the various customs, 
obsolete and still observed, of Halloween, All 
Saints’ and All Souls’ Days. From the 31st of 
October until the morning of the 3d of Novem- 
ber, this period of three days, known as All- 
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hallowtide 
lore. 

In these 
much mot 
festivals 
dual natur 
Christian 


of traditional and legendary 


illowtide customs we can trace, 
netly than in any of the various 

| by the Christian church, the 
| origin thereof, for the pagan and 

inces do not blend together, but 
rather sta part, in startling distinctness. 

The « 
Hallowee 
observances 
Hallowee 
its customs 
the facts perso 
that the English customs of the night are com- 
paratively tame and have none of the weird mys- 


quaint and madcap games of 
nothing in common with the 
\ll Saints’ and All Souls’ Days. 
listinctly pagan and Druidical in 
| no better proof is needed than 
ally experienced by the writer 
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tery attached to them that are to be found in the 
wild games and amusements of the Welsh, the 
Irish and the Scotch—descendants of the Celts, 
and amongst whom Druidism held sway long 
after Christian rites and services were familiar to 
the Saxon. These ancient British Celts fiercely 
resented any change in their religious beliefs, and 
when Christianity did at last gain a footing 
amongst them their pagan rites were perpetuated, 
but with a new Christian significance. 

In the west and south of Scotland, in Fife and 
the Lothians, the bonfires of Halloween are, 
generally speaking, not kindled. Their Hallow- 
een is the Halloween of the Saxon and not of the 
Celt. But on the northeast coast and the counties 
bordering on the Grampians, where the men, 
though not pure Celts, were clansmen fiercer and 
bolder than the ordinary Sassenach or Lowlander 
—due to their life of defensive warfare against the 
Highland hordes and caterans—we find that Hal- 
loween and kindred festivals have borrowed many 
of their customs from the original Druidic source. 

The four great festivals of the Druids were held 
in February, May, August and November, the 
opening seasons of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, and on these occasions great fires were 
lighted and human sacrifices offered up. We 
talk lightly and glibly nowadays of a bonfire ; 
seldom do we stop to recall that in former days it 
was in very truth a bone fire, its victims the weak- 
lings, the criminals, or the prisoners of war. 

These Druidic feasts of the seasons are still 
perpetuated in Britain by the modern names of 
Candlemas, May Day, Lammas (loaf-mass) or 
the Gule of August, and Halloween; and the 
term Beltein fires or fires of Baal is still heard, 
although seldom do the merrymakers of Hallow- 
een trouble themselves about their origin. They 
follow its customs with a blind observance be- 
cause their fathers and grandfathers lit such fires 
and danced around them in grotesque disguise, 
whilst cakes and potatoes are still baked in the 
ashes. Thus the inherent conservatism of High- 
lander and Lowlander perpetuates in successive 
generations the rustic merriment and follies of 
tnis feast. The Highlander calls them ‘‘ Samh- 
nag’’ (Holy Fires), and the Welshman talks of 
‘* Nosgalan Graf.’’ Burns’s poem on Halloween 
is so universally read that it may seem superflu- 
ous to add anything to its facts, although the 
customs of the various Scotch districts differ more 
or less from each other. But in Amcrica we are 
too modern to be impressed by the weird and 
eerie ghosts of Halloween as Scotch country chil- 
dren still are. 

We observe all the games, but we lose sight of 


the leading idea in connection with this feast, 
which was a night ‘‘ set apart for the universal 
walking abroad of spirits, both of the visible and 
invisible worlds,’’ and unless we bear this in 
mind we lose the significance of all or nearly all 
the peculiar customs practiced by old and young 
in their happy merrymaking. 

To have clear moonlight at Christmas enhances 
the pleasures of that happy season, but to have 
moonlight at all at Halloween is deemed a great 
misfortune. The spirits of darkness require dark- 
ness, and the masqueraders in disguise prefer to 
carry dark lanterns made of scooped-out turnips 
to the glorious light of heaven. 

These turnips have the features of a wild hu- 
man face cut out and accentuated in the rind so 
that the candle placed within may give light 
through eyes, nostrils and mouth. The lid fits 
tightly and is painted to represent shaggy, wild 
locks, whilst blue and red paint marks off cheeks, 
etc., all adding to the general weirdness, even 
grewsomeness, of this moving humanlike head. 

When a band of ten or twenty “‘ guisers’’ fan- 
tastically dressed carry these grinning lights aloft 
the effect on weaker minds is, to say the least, 
terrifying. Strong minds even may begin by 
admiring the wild, picturesque effect, but too 
often end by experiencing a cold shiver in the 
region of the backbone. 

A child’s mind is easily impressed, and star- 
tling incongruities of place and season are often 
associated together. 

I never joined in singing the line ‘‘ No powers 
of darkness me molest,’’ in the well-known even- 
ing hymn, ‘‘ All praise to thee, my God, this 
night,’’ but these dreadful uncanny turnip lan- 
terns of Halloween flashed before my eyes as the 
outward and visible sign of these powers. In 
later years, when the reticence of childhood in 
speaking ot these mystic influences of our child- 
ish days had passed away, I found that I had 
not been solitary in my ridiculous associations. 

Looking back over the years, it seems to me 
now almost impossible for Scotch children born 
in rural districts to grow up uninfluenced by the 
traditional weird and mystic influences which 
surround them. 

We love it, and call it folk lore; others may 
class it as superstition—call it what you will, it 
is the very essence and backbone of our great 
national independence and patriotism. 

Thus the personality of the Scotchman is more 
assertive than that of the Englishman ; or rather 
the Scotchman does not rest content to hold cer- 
tain views and opinions—he must try to convert 
his friend and neighbor to the same ; whereas the 
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ordinary Englishman, although he may hold 
equally strong opinions on favorite subjects, does 
not generally bother himself as to whether his 
neighbor thinks so or not ; it is sufficient for him 
that they are his opinions. Indifference to out- 
side opinion rather than conceit or selfishness is 
the cause of this attitude. 

From this knowledge of their respective char- 
acteristics one can easily trace the reason why the 
Scot, as a colonist, asserts himself and impresses 
on the local history of his settlement the tradi- 
tional customs and observances of his native 
land. 

Burns only can be hailed as the Laureate of 
Halloween, and to the Scotch colonists of the 
States must we give credit for the universal ob- 
seryance of the festival throughout America. 

But due meed of praise is also owing to Her- 
rick, the poet par excellence of folklore, whose 
verses are oft quoted on the south side of the 
border. His lines : 


“Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name, 
And, with the loudest bounce, me sore amaz’d 
That in a flame of brightest color blaz’d. 
As blaz’d the nut, so may thy passion grow, 
For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly glow,” 


goes to prove that though the customs of one 
district (as before said) may differ from an- 
other, there is a striking uniformity in the im- 
portant place in the revels assigned to nuts. Ap- 
ples, too, share this popularity, and immense 
quantities of both fruits—symbolic of the clos- 
ing autumnal season—are eaten, and they enter 
largely into the games and divination of love af- 
fairs peculiar to this festival. Apples and nuts 
are to Halloween what fern and hemp seed are 
to the lovers of divination on St. John’s or Mid- 
summer Eve. 

Ducking for apples in a tub of water, drop- 
ping a fork from the teeth in hope of striking a 
floating apple, or trying to catch a swinging ap- 
ple on a string suspended from the ceiling to 
gnaw a bite out of it, are still popular games. 

The three bowls of Fate, containing clean wa- 
ter, foul or emptiness, and referred to as luggies 
by Burns, are the modern descendants of the 
three copper bowls of the Druid priest who sat 
‘¢in the gate’’ on all ceremonial occasions. His 
bowls contained water from some sacred spring. 
One held water pure, the second had its con- 
tents blessed by the Arch-Druid, whilst in the 
third he laved his hands after blessing it, and 
thus it was most holy. 

As the eager worshipers, or rather onlookers, 
of the mystic and sacred rites passed in within 


the outer circle of huge stones, the priest blessed 
and sprinkled them from one of the three bowls 
according to the value of the offering given. Our 
keen business instincts of the present day are 
the development of centuries, and were born of 
a time when blessings on the home and prosper- 
ity in the herd were a question of exchange and 
barter over the bowls of holy water at Baal’s 
Feast. 
Burns’s lines tell us that 


‘Some merry, friendly country folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nits an’ pu’ their stocks 
An’ haud their Halloween 
Fu’ blythe that night.” 


We have transported nearly all the games 
to this New Scotland across the seas, but, 
unless in very rare cases, the ‘‘ pu’ing of the 
stock’’ has been left behind: circumstances 
over which we have no control have conspired 
to leave it behind. 

Perhaps because human nature craves what it 
cannot have, we who have shared in the wild ex- 
citement and suppressed fun of stock pu’ing 
and were proficients at wileing (choosing) 
straight ‘‘ runts’’ from crooked ones, even when 
blindfold, are captious in declaring that Hallow- 
een without the stock is no Halloween at all. 

Darkness was indispensable. The ‘‘kail 
stock,’’ that is, the cabbage or German greens, 
liad to be pulled from the garden of a bachelor 
or widower ; and if anyone was known to be more 
irascible than his neighbor over the annihilation 
of his ‘‘greens,’”? then the mischievous spirits 
abroad invariably cleared off his supply before 
touching those of the more aimiable neighbor. 

There are wheels within wheels, even in vil- 
lage politics, and the cross old tailor who ob- 
jected vociferously to our playing “‘hide and 
seek’? round his cottage paid a heavy penalty 
at Halloween. Revenge is sweet, even in child- 
hood. 

But to return to our pulling. Silence pre- 
vailed, for the owners were often on guard, and 
custom required that our eyes be blindfold. 
Having succeeded in getting hold of something, 
our troubles were by no means ended, for if the 
marauders were feminine only, the assailants, 
as guisers, to seize the coveted treasures, when 
en route for home and shelter, were masculine ; 
and so both sexes had mutual fun in stocks. 
Granted that a place of shelter was reached, then 
the chatter became general. 

If the ‘‘runt’’ were long or short, so would 
the future husband be; if the quantity of yird 
(soil) were great or small at the roots, so in pro- 
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portion would the income be; if the custoc 
(heart) tasted sweet or bitter, so would the tem- 
per and disposition be, and so on. Then, fin- 
ally, each one in order of age laid her ‘‘runt”’ 
at the back of the door; the daughters of the 
house at the front door, and the servants at their 
own entrance, and the Christian name of the first 
caller—postman not included—would be the 
name of the future suitor, successive callers’ 
names being appropriated for the successive 
‘*runts.”’ 

Everyone kept open house for the bands of 
masked ‘‘ guisers,’? who were liberally treated to 
cakes, fruit and money; and then the evening 
sports wound up by all dancing round and 
through the ashes of the bonfire, from which the 
roasting apples and potatoes were snatched. 

No one is more enthusiastic in the observance 
of Halloween than Queen Victoria, who makes 
it a night of feasting and enjoyment at Balmoral. 
Recognizing how pre-eminently patriotic the Scots 





are, and as patriotism is the parent of loyalty, 
her majesty, on every possible occasion, encour- 
ages by her personal observance all the Scottish 
traditionary customs. 

The Mar and Invereauld clansmen march past 
the castle, the bonfires are kindled, a band of 
masked dancers burn an effigy of a witch, the 
usual games are played, and then, after a sump- 
tuous supper, the ball is opened by some of the 
princes and princesses in the queen’s’ presence, 
and dancing is kept up until an early hour. 

But one point more, and that by no means the 
least important one. Halloween has always been 
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and still is a feast when gentle and simple meet 
and enjoy themselves together, irrespective of so- 
cial barrier and caste so rigorously observed on 
so many other occasions. Servants and children 
race out together after their ‘‘stocks,’’ the one 
object in view—who will be first there to wile 


the best. This absence of the assertion of caste 
has always been more noticeable in Scotland 
than in England—due principally to the influ- 
ence of the clans, where the chief is the father of 
all bearing the clan name, and which has been 
so perfectly described by F. Marion Crawford ; 
‘Perhaps the form of aristocracy most worthy of 
admiration is that time-honored institution of 


pre-eminent families—the Scottish clan—the He- 
brew tribe.’ 


Thus the frolics of Halloween teach us that 
‘‘legend has its uses as well as history, and the 
one rightly irded is no less valuable than the 
other.’’ TI rogress of civilization from the bar- 
barous ages to the ultra culture and refinement 
of the present day can only be traced by the 
study of t ial life, customs and daily ob- 
servances of our ancestors, and so folklore must 
ever remain the key to the intelligent study of 
history. 

In conclus [ may most appropriately quote 
the words of Keller, the national poet of the 
Swiss, whi e the Scots, inhale the breath of 
patriotism { their rugged mountains : 

“Of st fact is here no question — 
Tl rl of every fable is its thought ; 
The t if every old tradition 


Is hidden spirit wrought.”’ 
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y will is made, sir—you may 
ives as well understand that. 
“f{ My landed estate is the 
bulk of my 


you agree to Jet’s stipula- 


property. If 


tions the marriage shall be 
in a fortnight; if not, the 
You have no further concern 


matter ends here. 
ms,” 


The homely countenance of Mrs. Gwynne be- 
came triumphant. An exultant, confident smile 
broke over it. Matters assumed a definite shape 
now. The colonel came down to days and dates. 
At last everything seemed to fall out as she de- 
sired. 
tled as a gentleman, she reflected, with always 
securely.” 


Gabriel would be rich and securely set- 
a strange emphasis on the ‘ 
‘‘T leave the matter in your hands, sir,’’ ac- 
‘‘ Tf there’s any mistake about 
it you will have to bear the responsibility.” 

The had from his chair 
started to cross the room. He turned sharply 
and fronted Gabriel. 

‘‘It is not my mistake, I tell you!’ he re- 
torted, angrily. 


quiesced Gabriel. 


colonel risen and 


‘It’s nobody’s mistake, dear; it’s all just 
lovely,’? smoothly interrupted Mrs. 
‘And here comes my charming little darling 
Jet.”’ 

The colonel’s granddaughter had opened the 
door gently. 


Gwynne. 


She glanced at the Gwynnes and 
hesitated, very much as if she contemplated re- 
treat. 

‘* Dear, dear! I’ve lost my handkerchief some- 
where—the last of the two dozen. Where can it 
be ?”’ rambled Mrs. Gwynne, searching her per- 
Vol. XL., No. 5—35. 
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son industriously. ‘‘ We've just had a talk, Jet, 


my sweet ; it’s | tixed.’’ 
Jet 


movement. S 


came forward with her graceful, poetic 

went to her grandfather’s side 
and passed | hand through his arm fami- 
liarly. 

‘* Grandfather 

The light 
beautiful face 
unnaturally 
burned with t 


what is fixed ?’’ she inquired. 
gleamed down on her feverishly 
il golden head. Her eyes were 
rilliant ; their depths 
fiery pain of humiliation and 


luminous 


trust betrayed. She struggled to persuade her- 
self that hatred had taken the place of love for 
false Barry. reckless in the resolute 
defiance she meant to fling in the teeth of her 
No matter how it despoiled her 
set herself to the task of proving 
She lived in a terrible hallu- 
erybody else was deceived by 


She was 
recreant lover 
future, the gir! 
her indiffere1 
cination—that 
her mad effort 
her life. She loathed the marriage with Gabriel. 
Nevertheless, to humiliate Barry, Jet was pitiless 
to herself. " 

And _ the 
matter ?’’ 

Her grandfat! 


to hide the withering blast upon 


would say, ‘‘What does it 


er patted the pretty head kindly, 
and looked on the charming face in ad- 
miration. 


‘You ha improved since you came to 
Castleton Court, Jet. The place is renowned for 
its health ; leed the region is healthful. I 


invalid in the neighborhood, 
hn Erskine. His sardonic temper 
im more than anything else,’’ the 


know of but 
and that 
possibly ails | 


is J 


colonel said, as if rather evading her question. 
‘‘Does he ever come here, grandfather, this 
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John Erskine? He is very wicked, is he not?” 
queried Jet, with a faint interest. 

‘* He would not dare to come here. He is my 
bitterest enemy. I did him the greatest favor 
possible long ago, and he has never forgiven me 
for it. Besides that, he would have inveigled 
your father into a marriage with his daughter. 
I ordered him out of my house then. I should 
have him flung through the window if he vent- 
ured here. As to being very wicked, he is quar- 
relsome but truthful, with all his vile traits. I 
believe the fellow never lied ; and when that is 
said, I do his virtues their fullest justice. I 
think people are right to hate bitterly — for 
wrongs.”’ 

Jet set her white teeth together with a ferocity 
sleek, beautiful and tigerish. ‘‘ And _ punish 
them, bitterly, too,’’ she added, smilingly. 

‘* Yes, yes, my dear; but John Erskine is my 
enemy because I did him a favor, and added an- 
other boon of silence to it,’’ corrected her grand- 
father. 

‘*We won’t talk of the dreadful little man— 
he is not worth our notice—when we have such a 
delightful topic on hand,’’ pleasantly observed 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

Colonel Castleton allowed himself to be re- 
minded of the business in hand. His face had 
softened since Jet came in. The milder his 
countenance became the more reluctant he 
seemed to conclude this affair. 

‘‘Your cousin consents to all your stipula- 
tions, my child, in regard to your marriage; I 
guarantee your terms.”’ 

Jet’s splendid eyes turned on Gabriel with a 
mingled pity and aversion. 

‘*Gabriel,’’ she said, deliberately, ‘‘it is fair 
that you should understand that I acquiesce in 
this plan of grandfather’s, because he desires it. I 
have no preference or affection for anyhody. 
I have no heart at all; Iam one of the hard- 
hearted Castletons.’’ Jet laughed a musical, 
mirthful, cruel little laugh. ‘‘It is only the 
old man and little girl, you know, grandfather— 
it must always be that. Gabriel can have the 
estate, but I must have my liberty. All the 
same the world need not know.” Jet looked 
derisive as she said: ‘‘Others can dissemble ; 
perhaps I can, too. There is not the slightest 
danger of my believing in any amount of de- 
votion on Gabriel’s part, and I don’t think he 
will be deluded by the best of acting in public 
on my part.” 

Gabriel’s eyes wandered again and again to 
the exquisite face. It was so fair and faultless in 
every lineament, so tigress-like in its vivacious 


brilliancy. He glowered upon her loveliness, 
hungrily. An angry twinge shot through his 
breast; Gabriel was conscious of selfish love 
quickening the blood surging through his veins. 

‘*T don’t like the terms, but I agree to them— 
at least until you are disposed to do away with 
them yourself. A man can’t stand everything, 
Jet,’’ he said, reluctantly. 

‘“Then we can announce the engagement,”’ 
went on Jet. 

‘* When, my child?’ demanded Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘“‘If you wish, grandfather,’’ answered Jet 
without noticing Gabriel’s mother, ‘‘ we will 
speak of it at the ball at Wyndham Court.’’ 

** Yes—yes,”’ cried out Mrs. Gwynne; ‘‘ and 
the marriage is only two weeks off—that is your 
plan, my dear colonel ?”’ 

‘*Yes ; Gabriel can sign Jet’s stipulations. I 
have committed them to writing. The arrange- 
ments are quite complete, I believe.’’ 

The colonel waved his hand impatiently. He 
retained his granddaughter’s arm in his, uncon- 
sciously drawing her nearer in a protecting, anx- 
ious way, far more tender than he had ever been. 
The Gwynnes acted upon the tacit hint. They 
said ‘‘Good night,’? and hurried away. Even 
Mrs. Gwynne was awed into foregoing her usual 
gush. Something in Cadmus Castleton’s busi- 
nesslike way of drawing a distinction between 
the Gwynnes and the Castletons extinguished 
Mrs. Gwynne’s effusive bursts of affection. 

‘Jet, my darling,’ her grandfather began 
when the door shut out the Gwynne’s, ‘‘ there 
is no need of fear or haste about this matter. 
Gabriel shall keep the stipulations ; I am here 
to protect you. My will is law in this house- 
hold. As long as I live nobody is certain of my 
money but yourself.’’ 

‘Yes, grandfather,’’ was the soft reply. ‘‘ I 
know you will protect me. You belong to me, 
grandfather, and I love you,’”’ she added, with a 
sweet, coaxing caress ; ‘‘ but my haste is because 
I am doing this to cast back Barry’s jest in his 
face—to make him feel what it is to suffer and 
be deceived, and mortified and laughed at. I 
wish I could grind him under my heel, grand- 
father, and gibe and taunt and deride his idiocy 
as he has mine.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton smiled carelessly. 

‘*A woman’s idea of revenge, child. I have 
lived seventy years ; no doubt I had sentiment 
at your age; I don’t remember it, though. You 
will marry Gabriel, and laugh at this folly before 
another year is done.’’ 

Jet shook off his arm, and raised her great 
eyes with the sorrowful, pathetic look always in 
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them of late, to confront her grandfather’s keen, 
cool gaze. 

‘You will repent of choosing this Gabriel for 
me, grandfather,’ she warned him, in a low, 
almost solemn voice. 

‘*There was no choice, my child. I will not 
repent, because I never repented of anything in 
my life,’’ averred the dominant old man. ‘‘Ga- 
briel has my mother’s blood in his veins. . The 
Gwynne’s were amiable men, but weak-headed. 
There is no one else akin to me. He will take 
the name of Castleton, and be known as Gwynne- 
Castleton. The estate must go with the name.” 

‘* Yes, grandfather,’? she rejoined, slowly ; 
‘but you will repent of it, and that soon. I am 
foolish and credulous, but remember that I say 
to you now, we are deceived. Something tells 
me we are deceived in this dreadful Gabriel. 
You will repent of it, grandfather, and very 


soon.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE LOVES MATHILDE! HE LOVES MATHILDE !’’ 


e 


Wuen Mrs. Gwynne quitted the library her 
mind was far more occupied by the Wyndham 
ball than even the roseate prospects of her son. 
The lonely country neighborhood afforded but 
scant opportunities of exhibiting her lace falls 
and velvet robe. The scattered families of wealth 
held large landed estates, isolating them on every 
side. The roads were execrable—the distances 
something more than magnificent. Dining out 
seemed to Mrs. Gwynne a terrible ordeal where 
people discussed topics as stupid as they were 
incomprehensible to her. And then she invari- 
ably mistook the wine glasses, or committed 
glaring blunders in the viands, exposing her ig- 
norance to people too well bred to laugh. A ball, 
however, and a bal masqué, too, offered at once 
the long-coveted time of exposition for the lace 
falls and finery. Whatever exhilaration she ex- 
perienced Gabriel apparently had no part or par- 
cel in. He ascended the stairs in the wake of his 
mother. His silence was prolonged and moody— 
her vivacity airy and noisy. 

ws 


a 


Come to my room !”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Only 
think of a masked ball, where one can wear a 
false face and fly around and talk all kinds of 
stuff to folks ; it’s just the thing. Dear, dear, 
how lovely it is! You are to have the name of 
Castleton, and the money, and be a gentleman 
all your life, dear, dear !”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne tumbled a heap of wearing ap- 
parel from a chair and ensconced herself therein. 
‘Tt fairly weakens me—gives me palpitation 
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of the heart. I'll try a drop of brandy before I 


tell my news.”’ 
Pouring out a drat 


} 


other chair of shoes, s 


ight of the colonel’s fine old 
brandy, she quaffed it, 


while Gabriel cleared an- 
hawls and skirts. The son 


drew his seat nearer to hers. The mother laid 
down her smelling bottle and said quickly : 
**T saw him to-day.”’ 


‘SWho?”’ 


“Old John Erskine. He will tell of us, my 
Gabriel.”’ 

She stopped | shivered in spite of the false 
heat of the spirit 

‘Curse hir vhen ?”’ growled Gabriel, sul- 
lenly. 

“The day ult wedding. Oh, Gabriel, what 
shall we do?”’ s reiterated, helplessly. 

Gabriel’s | vy, brutish nature came to the 
front, with a solid resistance, oftentimes effeci- 
ive. She wait breathlessly for his advice. I+ 
could not be 1 unscrupulous but it migh* be 
more doggedly movable. 


‘* He means t 


r out matters ruinous to us. 


ig 
Is that it mot! ’ he inquired. 


‘Yes, yes; just 
when everything is c¢ 
will. What « we ¢ 

‘We can let | 


do his worst. Look 


as you are married. Just 


rtain, except old Castleton’s 
lo”? 

babble—we can defy him to 
how eminently respectable 


we are; how our patronage is requested. Our 
names are at the head of every charity list, our 
contributions irge and everybody knows it. 
We attend cl h in all weathers. We are the 
best of Christians and everybody will testify to 
that. You hay yur certificate of marriage to old 
Gabriel Gwy: thirty-one years ago, and you 


have that other pape 
Mrs. Gwynne had 


r of thirty-two years ago.”’ 
listened in absorbing atten- 


tion while Gabriel, as it were, reconnoitred their 


defenses. 


‘*Wait,’’ she whis 


pered, ‘‘ what is the diction- 


ary meaning of luplicate ?”’ 


‘“What infernal 
Gabriel. ‘‘ It means 


cate is a copy of th 
Mrs. Gwynne clay 
ples, a panic-stricke1 


nonsense, ”’ roughly retorted 
two things alike. The dupli- 
real thing, can’t you see?” 

yped her hands to her tem- 
1 horror in face and gesture. 


‘That is what he meant. Oh Gabriel! He has 


found out that ] 
certificate, an 


sa 
Gabriel ga ste: 
tered a low, | 


** He has twitt 
you for it, mother,’’ 
““Tt?s awful, my 


Gwynne. 


is in his library, and got the 


ys it is a duplicate.”’ 
idily in her eyes, then mut- 


urse : 


d you, and he won’t forget 


Gabriel,’’ groaned Mrs. 
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‘‘Let him babble, mother, rich people can’t 
be assailed like poor people. I will be Gwynne- 
Castleton then, the husband of Colonel Castle- 
ton’s granddaughter, and the heir of the Castle- 
ton estates. The colonel himself will order John 
Erskine out of the house,’’ confidently asserted 
Gabriel. 

His mother shook her head. 

‘¢ Just when we are so high in the world and 
have such aristocratic ways, and could be so 
good with all this money,’’ she sighed. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear—oh, me !”’ 

**T will be richer than you imagine,’’ whis- 
pered Gabriel, mysteriously. ‘‘ Mother, old Cas- 
tleton has something worth more to a man in my 
predicament than all this land and houses.”’ 

Avarice, eager and intense, flashed into her 
countenance. 

‘¢ What is it, Gabriel? What can it be? Is 
there any one thing of great value? Tha. is what 
John Erskine asked me to-day.”’ 

‘Then John Erskine has reason to suspect 
that Colonel Castleton hides a treasure behind 
the false back of one of those pigeon holes in the 
escritoire.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne clutched his arm and held it in 
a vise-like grip. 

‘¢ What is it ?”’ 

He answered in a suppressed whisper: ‘‘ A 
diamond—a colossal, magnificent diamond; a 
wonderful diamond of enormous value.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne rocked to and fro wildly. The 
prospect of more gains moved the depths of her 
avaricious soul. 

**Gabriel, who will get this diamond ?’’ 

Gabriel waited a full moment before he an- 
swered. 

‘Who will get it?’ she reiterated. 

“‘T will,’ he said; ‘‘of that I am certain. 
Don’t you see, mother, that if it so happens I 
shall have to take unceremonious leave between 
two days—if it is too hot for us, which you well 
know it must become before all is done, I 
cannot take the lands or revenues or Castleton 
estates ; but that diamond,’’ he went on, a cun- 
ning shrewdness in his countenance, ‘‘ that dia- 
mond can be taken anywhere in the hastiest 
flight. It is always gold ; it is never to be found 
if one chooses to hide it. By fair means or foul 
I must and will have that diamond. With it I 
am safe. Without it I shall be—what I was 
once.’’ 

His mother gasped. She sank back in her 
chair and gazed into the fire. 

‘* Perhaps he will give it to you,’’ she said. 

‘*No; he has never hinted at any such piece 


of property. He never intended that I should 
know of its existence. I would be u fool to let 
it slip from me now.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother withdrew her gaze from the 
fire. It fastened upon Gabriel with visible sur- 
prise and anxiety. He had seen the great dia- 
mond, and its magnificence had stirred a demon 
of covetous desire within him. 

‘“My Gabriel, you will have enough ; don’t 
venture too much. Let the colonel do as he likes 
with the diamond. It is dangerous—dangerous,”’ 
she cautioned, half frightened at the look not 
good to see on Gabriel’s countenance. ‘‘ You 
said we would be so honest and respectable, now 
that you are a gentleman.’’ 

Gabriel laughed gruffly. 

‘‘T said I would be honest and respectable 
when I had the colonel’s estate ; I say now that 
I will be honest and respectable when I have the 
colonel’s diamond. Good night, mother. He 
was not such a fool as to show it to me; but I 
saw it distinctly, and when the colonel dies, or 
the odds are against me, I know just where to 
lay my hands upon it. Good night.”’ 

‘‘Dear, dear! You must not, Gabriel. That 
diamond will be the ruin of us !’’ she cried out, 
as he walked away. 

‘*He should have been more careful. He 
should not have let me see it,’? was his answer. 
‘He didn’t know me. I have not that kind of 
cool blood in me to see wealth and not want it, 
any more than I shall marry Jet and keep to his 
fool conditions, beautiful and charming as she is. 
I can’t help it, mother. Iam not born aristoc- 
racy. My blood is hot, and don’t take much to 
their fishy coldness, called honor.”’ 

‘Gabriel, it’s the old talk?’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘They’ll be sure to swoop down on you and 
make trouble as soon as you are rich. Somebody 
will want your money and be glad to trip you 
up. Don’t think of the diamond.”’ 

‘‘T can’t think of anything else,’’ he replied, 
moodily. ‘‘Good night again.’’ For the third 
time he said ‘‘ good night’’ without leaving the 
room. ‘I can promise anything,’’ he added, 
‘but I’m not the kind of man that can keep any 
such promises or forget a thing when I need it,’’ 
and this time Gabriel left the room. 

Mrs. Gwynne poured out another draught of 
brandy as the door closed after him. Some ex- 
perience in the past alarmed her. Some misgiv- 
ing for the future overshadowed her. The son’s 
heavy steps echoed along the hall. They grew dis- 
tant and indistinct. The door of his room slam- 
med. 

‘‘T hope he won’t prowl about. There is no 

















ace 


knowing what he may do,’’ she said to herself, 
‘and he’ll have that diamond, as sure as there’s 
a sun shines in daytime. I only hope he will 
wait until after the wedding. Dear, dear, how 
sleepy I am, and I can’t find any nightgown !’ 

Mrs. Gwynne rolled down on the bed in drowsy 
One after another of the house- 
hold passed to their own quarters. A slumbrous 
calm fell over the place—the quiet of midnight 
and rest. Jet, having announced her determina- 


consciousness. 


DO YOU THINK I WILL LOOK WELL, KIZZI! 


tion to attend th. 
to her own ap 


ball at Wyndham Court, kept 
They 


were pleasant and lightsome rooms, over which 


rtments all the next day. 


Kizzie mainta 
Mrs. Gwynn 


ned a sturdy rule in Jet’s name. 
mmenced the pursuit of the black 

meant to wear to the ball. Al- 
lowed the hunt vigorously, it was 


velvet dress sl} 
though she fol 
time to dress before she came up with the miss- 
ing robe. 


‘**To think,’’ she explained to Kizzie, “‘ that I 
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looked in every hole and corner. I shook up the 
beds, raised the lid of the slop jar, turned over 
the water can, shook the curtains, pulled out the 
clothes’ press and looked in the coal hod and ash 
pan and everywhere until I was ready to drop. 
And would you believe it? There it was on the 
chair, just where I put it six weeks ago. 
dear—what a bother it is! 
Is Jet dressed ?”’ 

Kizzie, however, cruelly went down for the 
cream-colored roses Jet meant to wear, and left 
Mrs. Gwynne to groan over her own toilet. 

‘Po you think I will look well, Kizzie?’’ de- 
manded her young mistress, when the maid _ re- 
turned. 


Dear, 
And now do help 

! 
me. 


Jet stood before the long mirror, critically in- 
specting herself arrayed for the first time in even- 
ing dress. Her beauty was startling in its brill- 
iancy and oddly pathetic. The grand eyes were 
thrillingly mournful ; the scarlet lips mockingly 
scornful. They contradicted each other. They 
chronicled in startling vividness the agonized 
pain and pride of the poor little heart. Kizzie 
fastened the flowers in her corsage with some- 
thing of the deft skill she had learned from 
madame. 

‘*T’ll go down to grandfather,’’ Jet said, tak- 
ing a final glance at the radiant loveliness re- 
flected in the mirror. 

‘**You look grand, miss. It will break his 
heart to see you—just hold your head high, and 
laugh as gay as a bird. There will be nothin’ 
half so pretty at Wyndham Court,’’ enjoined 
Kizzie. 

Her mistress smiled pensively. Taking her 
fan and bouquet of roses, she went slowly down 
to the library. 

‘*Grandfather,’’ she asked, standing 
him, ‘‘am I beautiful or ugly? Tell me, 
father, whether all women look as I do.” 


before 
grand- 

Col- 
onel Castleton put on his glasses and scanned her 
deliberately. 

‘My dear, if all women looked as you do, 
this would be a paradise.’’ 

‘But girls of seventeen, do they all look as I 
look?’ she interrupted. 

‘None that I have ever seen, dear,”’ 
smiling response. 

‘**Am I beautiful, grandfather? Will it dis- 
appoint and torture him? Oh, grandfather, I 
love you, but I hate all the rest of the world,” 
she cried, passionately. 

‘*My lovely pet’’—he bent down and touched 
her cheek with his lips—‘‘ you will think better 
of the world after to-night, when you have a 
glimpse of it.”’ 


was the 
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‘I shall not believe it; I only believe you, 
grandfather—no one else. I care not a sou for 
any of them. It is Barry I am thinking of 
— Barry alone—I want to make him suffer ; 
he has scoffed and jeered at the credulous 
rustic. Oh, grandfather, am I beautiful enough 
to do that?’ Her eyes flashed through their 
intense melancholy. The mocking, derisive smile 
curled her flexile lips, as he answered in genuine 
admiration : 

‘*You are beautiful enough to madden him— 
or any man, my dear. You are the loveliest of 
all the Castletons.”’ 

‘*Grandfather, you love me best, don’t you? 
You will keep faith with me, won’t you ?”’ 

She threw her white, soft arms about his neck, 
impetuously. The stern old colonel laughed in 
exquisite delight. He folded her to his breast 
and kissed her again and again. Jet had found 
his heart, and it was plastic as wax to her fear- 
less tenderness. 

“Jet! Jet!’ shrieked 
hall. 

‘*Won’t you, grandfather?’’ persisted Jet. 

‘“Yes, my love, I will protect you always,”’ 
answered Cadmus Castleton. 

“Come, Jet,’’ called Mrs. Gwynne. 
dear; but you look like an angel ! 
right, Kizzie?”’ 


Mrs. Gwynne in the 


“* Dear, 
Am I all 
‘*No, ma’am ; has 
you 


not a thread of a stocking 
you on your legs. They’re as naked as when 
fetched ’em into this world,’’ retorted Kizzie. 
‘*That don’t matter. Who’s to 
volubly responded Mrs. Gwynne. 


see ’em ?”’ 
“Can't you 
see that I’ve got on French boots that cost ten 
dollars a pair, and a velvet frock and lace 
flounces, and five pairs of bracelets, and six feet 
of gold chains if there’s one ; and look at these 
pins, set with diamonds—no less than two of ’em 
and feathers and red roses in my hair, fastened 
with this gold coronet. 





Who’s going to notice 
that my petticoats are draggled, and I’ve got no 
stockings on ?”’ 

‘Well, ma’am, I’d notice,’’ grumbled Kizzie, 
fastening Jet’s pink hood in its place with knots 
of rose-colored ribbon. 

Jet sank back on the carriage cushions beside 
Mrs. Gwynne. The girl wondered that she felt 
no excitement or elation. It was her first ball. 


Every thought and feeling centred itself in the 
defiance and resentment of Barry’s treatment. 
She marveled at her own half desperate venture. 
Her sensitive pride naturally had been fostered 
by the circumstances surrounding her from birth. 
The utter lack of the practical experience of people 
exaggerated this morbid pride. 


Poor little Jet 
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had no cool, wordly wisdom to help her weigh 
her own case, and divest it of blending shifts and 
subterfuges. 
had learned of good Mme. Jouve fitted no station 


The lesson of faith and honor she 
in the universe. She had learned to believe 
simply and without a doubt. Poor little deluded 
Jet! The gentle teacher might have pitied the 
pupil for laying to heart that unwise lesson of 
believing. Neither of the party indulged in talk 
during the long ride. 
to arrive. 
light. 
half concealed by the dominoes, surged through 
the drawing rooms. 


They were among the last 
Wyndham Court seemed ablaze with 
Throngs of guests in gay toilets, only 


Mrs. Gwynne, roused to the 
possibilities of enjoyment, begged Jet not to re- 
main near her. Therefore the pink domino with 
rose-hued ribbons seemed to drift away from any 
party or group. The masked figures perplexed 
Jet. The great eyes searched the crowd rest- 
lessly. through the mask in 
burning brightness, when at last Jet stood close 
to a Giant ferns, grouped artistically 
spread their delicate fronds above her head. 
Laughter and merriment chorused with the clash 
of the music from the dancing hall. 

‘Who is she?’ whispered a silvery voice close 
at hand. 

‘*Such a form as that must 
I am bent upon discovery,’’ answered deep, mel- 
low, masculine tones, almost at her elbow. — Jet 
gave no outward sign or token of consciousness. 
Nevertheless, her teeth were shut tightly ; her 
face whitened to a deathly hue behind the friendly 
mask. 


They gleamed 


recess. 


have a fair face. 


‘“My darling, are you not tired?’ went 
on the voice she knew so well. 
Two 


The girl turned mechanically. figures 


were near her—a tall, herculean brigand and a 


gypsy. The brigand bent down to look into the 
black eyes, flashing coquettishly upon him. The 
gypsy held her tamborine up to conceal the 
dusky orbs. The slender hand and round, 


The brig- 
and was, as far she knew, Barry, and the convic- 
tion gathered strong upon Jet that the gypsy was 
beautiful Mathilde. The next moment confirmed 
the belief. 

‘“ How did you know me?”’ pettishly demanded 


smooth arm were white as alabaster. 


the gypsy. 

‘¢ Ah. my sweet! as if you could conceal your- 
self from me; I should know you anywhere— 
he answered, in that 
with its subtle variations of tenderness winning 
V1 too surely. 

‘¢ Flatterer,’’ laughed the other, ‘‘ 
me,’’ and darting away the gypsy disappeared 


evervwhere,”’ low voice 


don’t betray 


in the riant crowd. 
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The brigand adjusted his mask lazily, then 
sauntered closer to Jet. 

me Why does s¢ 
in this corner? 


» fair a lady remain persistently 
he asked. 

The girl clasped her hands in a swift spasm of 
pain. Her breast heaved in convulsive breaths. 

‘Barry ! Barry !’’ she cried out. 

‘¢ Hush !’’ he **Come with me.’’ 

In moment he had drawn her arm 
within his, and passed into the conservatory. 
She made no resistance, offered do remonstrance. 
Her heart throbbed wildly under the white bod- 
Nothing stood out in the bewildéred chaos 
of her confused mind but the great fact : 

‘¢ He loves Mathilde—he loves Mathilde.”’ 

Barney Wyndham smiled under his mask at 
the little figure trembling and shivering at his 
side. 

“Some of B 


said. 
another 


ice. 


urry’s old affairs come to light,’’ 
he said to himself 

A screen of ivy stood in front of a seat. 

‘Will you sit here?” 

‘“No, no; I will not,’’ the soft, plaintive ac- 
cents were terribly unsteady and high pitched. 

‘*T have a favor to ask. The favor is that you 
let me see your face,’’ she went on, in her swift, 
sweet treble. 
‘a belle will grant the boon she 
tort. 


‘* Certainly, 
asks,’’ 

He put up his hand to remove the mask. 

‘* Wait,’’ she said, pressing her hands over her 
heart in an effort to stay its tumultuous beating. 
‘give me a minute t 


was his r 


» recover myself.”’ 

minute she asked he had lifted 
Wyndham’s handsome feat- 

her. Barney Wyndham’s care- 

less, winning devil-may-care smile recalled her 

resolution. 

You are thir 
Jet.’’ she bega 


In less than the 
his mask. Barry 
ures confront 


king what a eredulous fool was 


‘Jet!’ exclaimed Barney, his expression 
changing rapidly to one of keen anxiety. ‘‘ Jet, 
then I have an explanation” for your ears 
alone——’’ 

‘I refuse to hear it,’’ she interrupted, sav- 


You were amus- 
In a fortnight I will 


agely. ‘¢T would not believe it. 


ing yourself, and so was I. 
marry Gabriel Gwynne.”’ 
He raised his hand in a deprecating gesture. 
‘Can that ? 
‘*T will not 
should I listen t 


is made and | 


true 





Let me explain 
[ will not,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Why 
» you? When my wedding dress 
im to be married in less 

fortnight to my cousin Gabriel Gwynne. 


chan a 
I never 
I see it now. It was 
a jest of mine as well as yours.”’ 


loved you—never—never ! 
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‘* Wait—wait—one moment,’’ began Barney, 
striving to stem the tide of her fevered, impetu- 
ous outbreak. 

‘*¢T will not wait; I care nothing for you. I 
came here to tell you that I am to marry Gabriel 
Gwynne in less than a fortnight ; I came here to 
bid you to my wedding. I will not hear you,” 
and with a mocking laugh she sprang away 
through the crowded drawing room. He saw 
her flying up to the cloak rooms above. Barney 
Wyndham watched the agile, airy grace of the 
figure rushing madly upstairs ; but Barney Wynd- 
ham waited vainly for her to come down. The 
pink domino had vanished from the Wyndham 
drawing rooms. 

‘* Poor old Barry,’’ muttered Barney, with his 
gay, nonchalant smile ; ‘‘ he will be loath to be- 
lieve that his little thoroughbred has bolted irre- 
vocably.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘THE POISON IN THE ORANGE FLOWERS.”’ 


THERE was an unusual stir at Castleton Court. 
Noticeably it pervaded the servants’ hall. Ina 
limited degree it extended to the tenantry. The 


‘old colonel’s’’ granddaughter had arrived a 
few weeks before, and now, without the smallest 
premonitory rumor the neighborhood and house- 
hold are told that the colonel’s granddaughter is 
to wed his nephew. Even the enviable prospects 
of Gabriel failed to divest him of a certain unsa- 
vory repute. Upon what it was based no one 
had ever defined. Probably no one ever would 
state in broad terms wherein the taint laid ; cer- 
tainly not while Gabriel enjoyed his present posi- 
tion. Possibly his coarseness of physique and 
gruff, rude manners suggested the belief. Cer- 
tainly it obtained in the neighborhood, and fol- 
lowed his steps stealthily and slyly. Good fort- 
une held the slimy creeper at arms’ length. An ill 
turn of his ‘‘luck’’ would rear the hidden head. 
Gabriel never tempted public opinion. He seemed 
aware of the fangs concealed among the rank 
verdure of success. Collectively, society voted 
him a man of great propriety. Individually, the 
neighboring gentry pronounced him a brute. 
Personal opinion expressed itself just as Barry 
Wyndham had on the occasion we wot of. As 
he had described the colonel’s sister-in-law and 
nephew, so any and all the easy-going, well-bred 
men in the region about would have summed them 
up. The servants cautiously scorned the Gwynnes 
as ‘‘upstarts’’ and “left-handed kin,” and by 
some odd coincidence the uncomplimentary des- 
ignations fell from many patrician lips. And 
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this Gabriel was to marry their beautiful young 
mistress that very day. 

‘“They’ve done drawed in Marse George’s 
daughter, but mark my words,’’ oracularly an- 
nounced the butler, as he listened to the chatter 
over the servant’s table, ‘‘ somebody’ ll fotch ’em 
up short.”’ 

‘‘They’s done done it now,”’ 
cook in 


observed the 
grewsome significance. ‘‘It’s little 
Missie, now ; who’ll dey git nex’ ?”’ 

‘““P’r’aps it'll be theyselves,’’ grimly replied 
the butler. ‘‘Ole Marse Cadmus don’t stan’ no 
foolin’ long of him. He’s a turrible dangersome 
man ef he gits wind of trickness ’bout him,’’ and 
the butler sauntered away to the cellars to bring 
out the wines for *)e wedding lunch. ‘‘ There’s 
deviltry somewhere, sho’,’’ he said, gloomily 
turning over the dusty bottles. ‘‘ White folks 
won’t listen to servants’ tales, but it do ’pear like 
Miss Jet, bless her pretty face! don’t take to it 
kindly.”’ 

‘“My good Solomon,’’ a bland voice inter- 
rupted his audible soliloquy, a voice at his very 
elbow. ‘‘Pray be particular about the wine at 
lunch to-day. The dear colonel begged me to 
say that he wished the choicest vintage in the 
cellars.”’ 

‘* Yes, madam,’’ 
fied gravity. 


replied the man, with digni- 


**My son, you see, my good Solomon,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Gwynne, shaking out the folds of 
her showy morning dress, ‘‘is willing to oblige 
the dear colonel. He wants the young people 
married immediately—old people take such 
odd notions; and between you and me, Sol- 
omon, the young people are glad enough of 
this notion. Do be very, very particular about 
the wines, and oh, Solomon, give me a little of 
your best brandy. It’s really nauseous stuff, but 
the doctor insists upon my taking it. 
dear, where is my handkerchief?’ 

The trained servant filled and refilled the glass, 
in apparent unconsciousness of the full and fre- 
quent potations. 


Dear, 


‘You see, Solomon,’’ resumed Gabriel’s 
mother, her tongue loosened by the spirit, 


‘that my son is a great man now ; he is a gen- 
tleman now—he is going to be named Castleton. 
Ah! a drop more of that brandy. Not so much, 
Solomon, I can’t bear the taste of it. Ah! did 
I mention about the wines ?”’ 

‘Yes, madam, you tole me as I was to fotch 
de bes’,’’ carelessly replied the butler, going on 
business while Mrs. Gwynne drained 


with his 


the glass. 
“Did I tell you about the wine?” she re- 
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peated, thickly. ‘* It will all be Gabriel’s some 
day, you know. My son is master after the old chamber door 
colonel goes,’ 


mented Mrs. Gwynne, closing and bolting her 


Nobody knows what I might 
say, to-day of all days. [ll soon be right, 
The clumsy-footed woman staggered up the though. TI orious brandy—ah, who would 
cellar stairway. The servant’s insolent laugh not be rich !”’ 
followed her from the dark wine vaults. She bath 


her reddened face industriously, 
‘‘Tt?s too much for me, It won’t do,”’ com- then brought 


ut her gaudy jewels and costly 
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dress. Cooler moments followed. Even in her 
triumph, Mrs. Gwynne bore in mind the mor- 
row—the day after the wedding, when Cadmus 
Castleton gave his dinner party. Somehow the 
wizened face, under its red skullcap, met her at 
every turn. It writhed and gibed at her from 
the flickering flame. It peered sardonically 
It stood at her elbow, lurked 
behind her, always sinister, wrathful and _ reso- 
lute. Her inflamed imagination distorted every 
object into the twisted miserable creature waiting 
five miles away for the morrow. 


from the corners. 


‘*Gabriel,’’ she said, when her son lounged in 
for a five minutes’ consultation, ‘‘ what will we 
do to-morrow ? He will come. 
will know it all.’’ 

Gabriel neither turned 
eager, desperate look. His eyes avoided hers 
persistently. He cast them down on the tufted 
rug. He lifted them up to the blank wall—every- 
where, but never to hers. 

‘* Have you forgotten it ?”’ she questioned. 

‘‘ Forgotien it? Perhaps a man forgets when 
the noose is round his neck that he is to be 
hung !’’ Gabriel rejoined disagreeably. 

‘What can youdo? Do you think you are 
safe even after the marriage? Oh, Gabriel, I am 
afraid! It is so dreadful !’’ 

Her son laughed a hard, angry laugh. 

‘*So dreadful that marriage or no marriage we 
must silence John Erskine.” 

‘* Suppose we cannot ?”’ 

His mother bent down and looked in his face. 

‘Who can silence him ? In twenty-four hours 
we will be ruined !”’ 


To-morrow they 


nor encountered her 


This time he shifted his glance to her face. 
This time he neither laughed nor scowled. Drop- 
ping his tone to one of confidence, he said : 

‘* There is the diamond. Do you see now why 
I must have the diamond ?”’ : 

She caught her breath. 

‘* You may never have the diamond. Are you 
going to let this man tell our infamous story be- 
fore all these people ?. Can you dare show your- 
self here after it all comes tolight? Do you sup- 
pose the colonel will permit you to stay under 
his roof for one instant ?’’ 

Gabriel Gwynne studied the fire. Mrs. Gwynne 
studied his aspect. The one blazed peacefully ; 
the other darkened viciously. 

**You asked me a moment ago,’’ he said, at 
last, ‘‘ whether I was going to let this man tell 
our infamous story? I answer you that I am 
not.”’ 

‘* What will you do ?”’ she insisted. 

‘* Make yourself easy and see,’’ was the reply. 
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She perceived that argument was useless, even 
if she had been disposed to offer it; but Mrs. 
Gwynne meant nothing of the kind. If Gabriel 
might spare them the terror not twenty-four 
hours away, Gabriel’s mother had no nice scru- 
ples as to the means. 

‘Dear, dear, it’s time to dress,’ 
out, laughing hilariously. ‘‘ You will look as 
fine as any of them. And the lunch! Oh, Ga- 
briel, such eating is worth holding on to ! Where 
is my fourth pair of bracelets ? 
to hunt my boots. 
down at heel.”’ 

Gabriel departed without noticing her remarks. 
Not the faintest elation evinced itself in the coun- 
tenance of the bridegroom. A certain absorbed 
look had settled upon his features in the last few 
days. He apparently shunned observation, and 
avoided companionship, even that of his mother. 
That astute dame took mental note of it all, but 
with the wisdom conned from multitudinous 
quibbles and frauds, she had refrained from 
question. The simplicity of ignorance was so 
safe to baffle suspicion. She had found it best 
not to know what one alone could accomplish, 
She made her gaudy, ostentatious toilet and de- 
scended to the hall. 

*€Only one hour and he will be almost safe,’’ 
she whispered, glancing at the great hall clock. 

The colonel just then emerged from the library, 
shivering and complaining of the cold, raw day. 

‘‘No other event could induce me to venture 
abroad in such weather,’’ he remarked to his 
sister-in-law. 


she broke 


T haven’t time 
Nobody will see that I’m 


‘‘My dearest colonel, no other event could 
possibly be of such momentous interest to us,’’ 
was the bland assurance. 

‘Certainly not; the marriage of my grand- 
daughter is one of the important eras in the his- 
tory of the Castletons. It is a matter of pride 
that a Castleton never made a low marriage— 
never, from time 


out of mind 
Mrs. Gwynne glanced at the highbred old 
man, with an amiable smile fading instantly. 
‘And if Jet,’’ he continued, ‘‘ had disgraced 
the prestige of her race by choosing to wed be- 
neath her I should have ta 
‘‘What would you have done, my dearest col- 
onel ? 





Something grand, I am sure,”’ 
interposed his sister-in-law. 


eagerly 


‘‘T should have wiped out of existence the 
very remembrance of such a disgrace,”’ 


he sternly 
responded. ‘‘I should pursue the man or woman 
bringing such dishonor on my family into the 
very grave—aye, beyond it. 
cost them dearly. 


I say it should 
There is no atonement for 
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such an outrage, when we have taken care to 
give our descendants untainted blood. The law 
should make it criminal,’ he declared, warming 
up with the subject, ‘‘or at least send such peo- 
ple to insane asylums.”’ 

““Oh, my dear, dearest colonel, you quite 
terrify me,’’ laughed Mrs. Gwynne, with a shud- 
der, perhaps, after all, not so affected. 

‘I could forgive anything except disgrace— 
and such disgrace! There is no reparation here 
or hereafter.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne’s usual glibness of tongue failed 
her. Muttering something about seeing Jet, she 
hurried back to her own chamber. 

Shutting the door carefully, she stepped into 
the middle of the room, and folding her hands 
over her head, stared into the mirror. 

‘‘T have a terrible presentiment,’’ she said 
to the homely woman therein, ‘‘that it is all 
over with us. Things are always smooth before 
they ruin one.”’ 

When Gabriel’s mother returned to the hall, 
Gabriel, triumphant in spite of. his saturnine 
gloom, and the colonel, both awaited Jet. 

‘*Ah, at last!’ rather impatiently observed 
the latter, as his granddaughter descended the 
steps. A ghastly pallor overspread the beautiful 
face. A moquant, reckless smile curved her lips— 
the smile of a chagrined spirit, striving to imain- 
tain the pretense of happiness. The dark eyes 
seemed strangely hollow and large. The mourn- 
ful, wistful sadness in their depths, might have 
won the pity of any heart not callous to every- 
thing save gain. One talismanic word could have 
healed the pain the girl strove to conceal under a 
terrible bravado. Possibly something in the pale, 
exquisite countenance roused a flitting com- 
punction in Cadmus Castleton’s heart. 

‘“My pet,’ he asked, waiting a moment be- 
fore following his sister-in-law and nephew to the 
carriage, ‘‘are you satisfied ?”’ 

‘* Yes, grandfather, I am satisfied. You have 
made a pack mule of me to carry the estate to 
Gabriel. 1 think I do well as that stupid ani- 
mal.’’ She laughed—a silvery, light laugh, fright- 
fully ill-placed on the pallid face. 

The colonel went on to the great cumbersome 
family coach. If he had had misgivings, they 
were dispelled by the merriment and scorn of 
that laugh. 

‘*Grandfather,”’ she whispered at the church 
door, ‘will it hurt him—hurt Barry? Will it 
humiliate and mortify him ?”’ 


’ 


His granddaughter fixed her gaze upon him in 
a passionate, wistful entreaty for some word to 
uphold her defiant pride. The deadly whiteness 
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of the sepulchre seemed to steadily quench the 
life in her countenance. 

‘Grandfather, we will repent of this.’’ 

Cadmus Castleton read the fear and horror, 
more legible now than ever, in this one moment 
before the step became irrevocable. 

“Tt is folly to say that now. You are to save 
your own reputation, Jet,’’? was the answer. 

A shade less of determined command rang 
through his tone. A degree more of compas- 
sionate hesitation pervaded his manner. Jet of- 
fered no further warning remonstrances. It was 
is the old colonel had: said ; too 
late. Too late for anything, save to walk up the 


‘*too late now,”’ 


dim, misty aisle of the dark, old-timed church. 
The priest stood at the altar. Gabriel and Gabri- 
el’s mother, homely and coarse-featured, placed 
themselves in strange contrast to the two patri- 


cian Castletons. Kizzie and the servants stood 


in the pews. A transient ray of sunshine crept 


down through the cobwebbed window upon the 
old colonel | his granddaughter, but Gabriel 
and his mother chanced to stand in the murk 


and shadow Mrs. Gwynne perceived the odd 
rifling as it might be, it struck 
chillingly to her heart. The superstitious au- 
gury therefi tempered the triumph of the 
event. She would fain have changed their posi- 
tion, but as Cadmus Castleton had said, it was 
‘too late no 


coincidenc 


She must be content to stand in 


the shadow, while the gilded ray glistened upon 
Jet and the dominant old colonel. Breathlessly 
the woman seemed to listen to the even mon- 


otone of the inister as he slowly syllabled the 


sacred words. At last he was pronouncing them 
’ Gabriel and the rich man’s 


The haughty old colonel’s sole 


‘man and 
granddaught 
s Gabriel’s wife. The acutest le- 
galist might find no’ flaw in the bond that held 
mor and dishonor with Gabriel. 


descendant 1 


her to shar 


Jet retur to the carriage with her grand- 


father. Somehow they ranged themselves in the 
same contradistinction—the Gwynnes and Cas- 
tletons. Marriage had brought no accession to 
the Gwynnes as vet, perhaps never would. One 


or two intimate friends of the colonel returned 
with them to Castleton Court. They proffered 
congratulations when the pretty bride descended 
The congratulations were not 
repeated. Nobody ventured to reiterate joyful 


from the carriag 


wishes after taking cognizance of the stony de- 
spair in the beautiful face. The colonel’s sister- 
in-law was high spirits. The few guests, re- 
membering the famous wines they were there to 
drink, became appropriately eloquent in praise of 
this marriage 
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‘‘ Just what everybody might have foreseen,”’ 
said Judge Anchester, quaffing a glass of the 
choicest vintage. ‘‘Only Gwynne was wise to 
secure her before anybody else had a fair show.”’ 

‘Strange, we never heard anything of her ex- 
cept the fact of her existence,’’ 
Drummond, in an audible aside. 


observed Colonel 

‘She is a beau- 
tiful creature, but on my soul, I am _ sorry for 
her,’’ and the two glanced significantly at Ga- 
briel. 

Jet escaped to the refuge of her chamber. She 
wanted the heartfelt consolation of faithful Kiz- 
zie, and the maid did not fail. Her strong arms 
delicate figure in its 
bridal robes. She drew Jet down upon her knees 
and held her as in the old childish days. But 
even in her kisses and fondling the woman gave 
a great sob. 


were thrown around the 


““My baby, oh, my baby! there’s an awful 
goin’ down of my heart; the water comes into 
my eyes ; there’s no laugh in me. Oh, my baby ! 
I fecl like it wasn’t Mr. Barry as had forsaken 
you, and I feel like I’d just buried you along- 
side of the blessed madame, and was cryin’ over 
you io 

‘* Jet, my love,’’ interrupted Mrs. Gwynne, in 
smooth tones, ‘‘ your grandfather begs that you 
will come down at once. I knocked so often,”’ 
she added, with unblushing mendacity. ‘‘ How 
is it you didn’t hear? Come at once, love,’’ and 
Mrs. Gwynne hurried back to the staircase. 

Reaching the balustrade, she looked down into 
the hall below. Laughter drifted up from the 
drawing room. The colonel’s voice mingled with 
those of the guests. She held her breath and 
ran noiselessly down the steps to the library. 
Some one had just gone into the quiet, deserted 
room. Some one turned the knob of the study 
door. It was Gabriel. The two looked at each 
other—a look of hidden meaning, significant and 
unreadable. The study door unclosed. Gabriel’s 
mother tripped gayly into the drawing room. Ga- 
briel stepped stealthily into the study. 





SHAPTER IX. 


‘* TWENTY MINUTES AFTER FOUR.”’ 


Tue day of the wedding had been raw and 
wintry. Fitful breaks of cold sunshine gradually 


ceased, until the dull skies settled into a pro- 
found sombreness. The day after the wedding 
a December storm raged. The rain fell in sheets 
against the windows of Castleton Court. It drifted 
and slashed against the panes. The leaden clouds 
thickened to a hopeless density. Inside the blaz- 
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ing fire seemed struggling to shed a cheerful ra- 
diance over the luxurious cushions, gleaming 
mirrors and dull bronzes. Outside the dull, dis- 
mal December elements waged warfare with all 
things lightsome and pleasant. The glimmer of 
the glowing grate failed to dispel the uncanny 
shades gathering in remote corners. Jet leaned 
against the oaken window casing and surveyed 
the scene with a certain awe that anytning could 
be so desolate and desperate. She had rather 
liked the tearing conflict of wind and water. The 
tempest had accorded well with the passionate 
despair possessing her breast, just as the gale and 
storm possessed the land. She watched the fog 
creeping silently around them, like a great pall 
over all the world. The wind seemed to yield 
reluctantly to the mysterious sway of this new 
power gliding up from the low grounds. The 
rain ceased its furious dash and fell in a fine, in- 
cessant patter. The wreaths of eddying, opaque, 
spectral fog enveloped the mansion in an obscur- 
ity dangerously impenetrable. It was not the 
smallest satisfaction to gaze out the window. 
The fog shut off every object. The fir close to 
the window disappeared into faint outlines, as 
the mists gathered through crest and bole. Very 
soon it had vanished in the mystic winding sheet. 
A rose bush still fluttering a few dark green 
leaves, not beyond an arm’s length from Jet, 
seemed stealthily drawn into the ghostly folds. 
It, too, had soon vanished. The fog fell against 
the panes ina gray, pliable drapery, so ample that 
no human creature might push it aside. She 
could not see, yet the girl stood staring at the dense 
fog. It was so blank, so colorless, so oppressively 
monotonous, and above all so overwhelming. 
The rich folds of her brown velvet robe swept 
gracefully around her. Jet was in grande toilet, 
for despite the storm this chanced to be the day 
of Colonel Castleton’s great dinner. Few persons 
failed these epicurean events. Guests who had 
dined once at Castleton Court when the old col- 
onel gave a dinner seldom missed an opportunity 
afterward, and usually manifested a lively inter- 
est in such prospective occasions. Jet had been 
the first to descend to the drawing room, feeling 
a surety of no unpleasant intruder. Mrs. Gwynne 
hai been in a heavy sleep throughout the day. 

‘*All along of Marse Cadmus’s brandy,’’ 
averred the butler in rising indignation. 

Gabriel had adhered thus far to his agreement. 
He betook himself to his side of the house, and as 
far as anybody knew, remained there. Neither 


bride nor groom had exchanged a word or glance 
since the moment they were pronounced ‘‘ man 
Jet took refuge on her side of the 


and wife.’’ 
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house, Gabriel on his—without a syllable to each 
other. The wretched travesty of domestic happi- 
ness was to be maintained by a rigid avoidance on 
the part of both. 

‘*A marriage in form,’’ she had said, ‘‘ to 
carry the estate to Gabriel.”’ 

So she stood at the befogged window, almost 
as deadly pale as on the wedding day, and cer- 
tainly with a deeper, more hopeless misery on 
the beautiful lineaments. She had flung her de- 
fiance at Barry, taken her revenge in a counter 
jest, and it brought only a sickening horror and 
loathing. It appalled her, because it passed into 
the domain of fixed fact. No matter how it 
ended, it must be, it always would be, a mar- 
riage to Gabriel Gwynne. If she could think 
the barbed dart had struck home to Barry in- 
stead of rebounding to her, it might have helped 
her to bear the heartache. She must fight it out 
now ; no armistice or capitulation was possible. 

‘Too late for that,’’? she murmured to herself, 
the fine, mournful eyes full of passionate tears— 
the mocking lips, always curved in scornful 
mirth. A contemptuous smile often flitted over 
them—a brilliant, heartless smile of one who 
would fain believe in no human creature—a smile 
never reaching further than the scarlet lips. 
The one faint interest Jeft in existence was that 
she, ‘‘ the credulous little fool,’’ might become a 
woman of the world, like Mathilde, and some 
day that Barry might hear of it. The one prayer 
of her heart was that she might never meet Barry 
until she, too, became a heartless coquette, and 
could grind his heart in the dust. Jet shuddered 
at the terrible retrospect, and stared more in- 
tently into the fog. The slight noise of a shut- 
ting door aroused her to the fact of Gabriel’s en- 
trance. He paused a moment to gaze at her. A 
dull sort of interest crept into his countenance. 
Evidently Gabriel experienced unusual satisfac- 
tion at finding Jet in the drawing room. Her utter 
dismay and swift glance at the door did not escape 
even his slow perceptions. Indeed the natural 
stupidity of his appearance seemed to have given 
place to a watchfully alive manner. His eye ran 
swiftly around the apartment as he moved rap- 
idly over to the window. 

“‘There is no need of running away,’’ he be- 
gan, with unwonted civility. ‘‘I can go if it 
troubles you, but I don’t think we will have any 
more company to-day. The fog seems thicker 
than any I have ever seen. I imagined it later,”’ 
he added, abruptly, taking out his watch and 
turning the face toward her. 
after four. 
clock ?”’ 


‘* Twenty minutes 
How does my time agree with the 
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step further away upon the pretext of seeing the 
clock. 

‘“Mr. Trescott declares Iam too slow by fif- 
teen minutes, but all the clocks in the house 
agree with my time. I stepped into the library 
just now and found Trescott had arrived before 
lunch. Confoundedly lucky he did. The fog is 
worse than the rain. Twenty minutes after four,”’ 
he repeated—‘‘ twenty minutes after four, and 
quite dark. Iam sure no one will venture on 
the roads to-night.”’ 

Gabriel paused, in evident want of something 
more to say. Jet maintained the glacial haugh- 
tiness which inevitably characterized her de- 
meanor to Gabriel. If possible, she was to-night 
Loquacity only revealed 
how inferior and ordinary this man was. Not 
the smallest reply did she vouchsafe. Not the 
faintest notice of his remarks. Still he held his 
position, shifting from one foot to the other, 
in a vain chase of an idea in the untenanted 
chambers of his brain. 


more icily repellant. 


‘*T have no kind of use for rambling about in 
fogs,’’ he went on, as if the fog was a new and 
unheard-of thing. ‘‘I wouldn’t trust myself to 
find the way to the lodge or down to the meadow 
fence.’’ 

Jet turned her head almost imperceptibly to- 
ward him. 

‘‘T supposed you had been at least near the 
lodge very lately.’’ She evidently made a great 
effort to say something to him. 

Gabriel moved toward the fire, but as she 
spoke, he stopped short. A strange blending of 
consternation and surprise passed into his face. 

‘T, near the lodge? 1? Name of God! what 
should take me to the lodge in this devilish 
fog?’ His confusion and something so like dis- 
may brought him a glance from Jet’s always 
averted eyes—a glance of haughty question at 
the manner of his speech. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ was the chillingly polite re- 
ply. ‘‘ There is one of those veined ivy leaves 
from the lodge wall. You dropped it from your 
boot heel. I believe that veined ivy grows no- 
where else on the place.’’ 

Nothing could have been more utterly indiffer- 
ent than her words. Nothing more insignifi- 
cantly infinitesimal than the fragment of ivy 
leaf lying on the carpet, just where he had been 
standing a moment before. It seemed ridicu- 
lously unworthy of any observation save that of 
a careful housemaid. Nevertheless, it chanced 
on a light shade in the carpet. The wet leaf had 
Ga- 


caught the shimmering gleam of the fire. 
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briel glared at the dark leaf, polished by rain 
until its delicately pencilled veins were unusally 


distinct. Jet made a step forward, possibly with 
a half-formed intention of lifting the leaf from its 
resting place. Gabriel forestalled any such pur- 
pose ; he snatched the ivy and tossed it upon 
the hot coals. The sudden furious energy of his 
manner seemed strangely absurd. However, Jet 
deigned no notice or consciousness of his moods. 
She had neither interest nor concern in them. A 
derisive smile, more mechanical than amused, 
curled her lip as she turned again to the window. 
The overwhelming drapery of gray mist passed 
slowly into the opaque blackness of a densely be- 
fogged night. There was nothing to be seen; 
the panes shut off her view. Gabriel 
lapsed into silence, petrified it appeared by the 
fragment of an ivy leaf. 
before the fire watching the perfect form in its 
soft, rich velvet robe. The waning light outside 
still defined the faultless lines and curves of the 
girlish figure standing in statuesque stillness be- 
fore the window. A sullen, angry expression 
gathered upon Gabriel’s countenance. His ob- 
servation of Jet was perpetual, but the glance 
stealing again and again to her forecasted no 
pleasant conclusions. 


had _ re- 


He stood on the rug 


The glance was covert, 
almost cunning. Minutes ticked steadily away ; 
the musical note of the half-hour chimed. Its 
distinctiveness seemed startling in the profound 
silence. The chime ended as abruptly as it had 
broken upon the quiet. Gabriel breathed in the 
half-snoring way of some full-blooded men of 
imperfect respiration, at once animal-like 
unpleasant. 

‘*Ten minutes of five,’’ he remarked, at last. 
‘*T said no one would venture on the roads to- 
night. No one will be here to eat the colonel’s 
grand dinner, and they won’t get such eating any 
where else. It’s the fog.”’ His thoughts hung 
upon the fog. It furnished him with an idea to 


and 


which by way of gratitude he held on. ‘It’s this 
Any fool would know better 
than to risk himself out in a fog that can be 
sliced down with a knife almost.’’ 
‘Tt is weather for enemies and crime,”’ 
joined Jet, half to herself. 
‘But I have no enemies,’ 


confounded fog. 


re- 


, 


retorted Gabriel, 


MAGNET 
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quickly. ‘‘ Why should you talk as if I had? 
When I’ve been in the house all day, napping 
over the fire, I say it’s no good making a fel- 
low angry. I have no enemies, and that was not 
an ivy leaf—at least, it was not off my boot 
heel. Don’t you see that it wasn’t?” 

He waited for her answer in very visible anxi- 
ety. If he expected Jet to repudiate her primary 
idea, Gabriel blundered. 

‘Tt doesn’t matter—pray don’t speak of it,”’ 
was the distant rejoinder, which held even Ga- 
briel in check 

He strode across the room in noisy haste, to 
quit the apartment and the subject. Jet left the 
window slowly, her long, heavy robe trailing 
softly over the carpet. A feeling of relief came 
over her that the fog had detained their guests. 
She tnrew herself into a capacious arm chair, and 
half reclined there in supine luxury, although 
solitude and reverie were distasteful—indeed, un- 
bearable—of late. The long, slender hands folded 
together listlessly, and for a short moment were 
at rest. The glow of the coals played upon the 
golden circlet on one finger. To the bridegroom 
it would have symbolized his newly acquired re- 
spectability and wealth. Jet suddenly flung her 
hand out of sight, with its hateful reminder. 
Five o’clock rung out in the sweet, bell-like 
tones ; still the girl sat there alone and nervously 
afraid of the solitude. The servants brought in 
the lights. They filled the apartment with a 
warm, delightful radiance, dispelling the awful 
loneliness. 

‘TI fear y 


Solomon.’’ 


will have no guests to-night, 


The butler looked gravely at his young mis- 
tress and shook his head. 

‘“No, miss ; it’s onpossible to travel to-night. 
The fog is that thick, miss, as you can’t see a 
light onless it be under your nose. I hope no 
harm will come of it, Miss Jet; but old Eph, 
down at the cabins, is the oldest critter on de 
place, an’ he says as how there‘ain’t been a fog 
liken this since Marse Cadmus gub his own wed- 
din’ dinner, nor they ain’t been a weddin’ dinner 
The fog and the weddin’ dinner has come 
back together, miss; and I hope it fotches no bad 


luck.’’ 


sence. 
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AN ELDERLY MAN AT THE PLAY —DRAWING BY RICHARD SAVAGE, 

















AN ELDERLY MAN AT THE PLAY. 


By RODEN NOEL. 


Rep buds her night of hair illume, 

Her cheek the peaches’ downy bloom 

She sang so sweetly ’mid the flowers, 

She looked so like his early love, 

The while she danced among the bowers 
And with blithe laughter cheered the grove, 
He felt that when she left the stage, 

He would but need to turn the page 
From this dull twilit faded prose 

To yestermorning’s verse that glows, 

And Love’s illumination would 

With youth and hope the warm air flood. 


This maiden from the sunny shore 
In rapturous kisses will restore 
All that he was and lost of yore! 


He starts! The mirror shows gray hair ; 
How long since that beloved was fair? 
Full well he knows he did but rave, 
There falis a shadow from the grave. 
Nay, leave young maidens to young men, 
The Past may never rise again ; 

But he would give fame, pelf and power 
For vanished youth, the faded flower. 





THE REDEMPTION OF LITTLE ALLISON. 


By MARTHA McCu 


Miss CortINNE SALTIRE sat staring out of her 
window in the Planter’s Hotel. A low sun 
touched her head and shot past her into the 
room’s dingy interior. In its light she was a 
plain woman, thin almost to angularity, with 
tired eyes looking out from a strained face. In- 
deed, she was as little like the enslaver of youth- 
ful fancy as one could easily imagine—unless, 
that is, you looked at the bed, where a costume 
of blue and silver twinkled and glittered almost 
as it would twinkle in the footlights some few 
hours later. 

There were wonderful blue shoes, too, with 
flashing buckles and dainty high heels. They 
were absurdly small—but so were the feet, now 
resting in slippered ease. There was, too, in the 
woman’s figure an occult suggestion of fascina- 
tion. Watching her raise the hand or turn the 
head there came a knowledge that here was the 
remnant of a once worker of charms. 

Notwithstanding, there was no wickedness in 
the tired eye. Just now it had a gleam of faint 
amusement. Glancing at a little traveling clock 
that stood at her left hand, she said, half aloud : 
‘‘T do wonder what this young man can have to 
say tome. It’s time he was here—that is, if he 
means to come at all.”’ 

With the last word a tap came at the door. 
Before she could speak it flew open, showing a 
slender young fellow outside. She had seen him 
every day of the five since the Frolic Fancy 
Troupe came to Castle Rock, and had decided 
very positively that he was one not easily 
Vol. XL., No. 5—36. 
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abashed, as she had also decided that he was 
among men well worth looking at. 

As she made to leave her half-recumbent_ posi- 
tion he shut the door hurriedly and came up to 
her, saying: ‘‘ Don’t let me disturb you—please 
don’t. Indeed, I It is so impertinent—my 
coming here, I mean. Oh, hang it! what I’m 
trying to say 

‘**Don’t try,’’ Miss Saltire said, giving him a 
sidelong glance. If she had been surprised at 
his request for a private interview, she was 
amazed t~ find that, whatever its purpose, it had 
in son., fashien upset his superb composure. 
‘Suppose you speak without preface what you 
came to say,’’ she wept on, rising in spite of his 
protest, and not offering him a seat. ‘‘ Of course 
I know that it must be something of importance 
-—to yourself, I mean—or you would not be 
here.”’ 

“You are right,’’ he said, getting very hot 
and red. ‘‘It is important to me, and much 
more impertinent to you. Miss Saltire, I don’t 
know whether you know it or not; but that 
cub brother of mine—he’s not quite nineteen— 
has taken it into his idiotic head to—to fancy 
himself desperately in love with you.”’ 

‘*Yes; he told me so—on the stairs last 
night,’’ Miss Saltire said, the ghost of a dimple 
playing about her mouth. ‘‘ He’s not quite an 
infant, you see ; but I can understand os 

‘“No! That’s just the point you don’t un- 
derstand,’’ the young man who was known to 
all the county as Big Allison broke in. ‘‘I dare 
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say you think it fun—this infatuation of his. It 
is comic enough, I admit, unless you happen to 
be fond of the young fool. Iam fond of him— 
more, I promised our mother——’’ biting his 
lips hard. ‘‘That is why I am here. I want 
your help. Indeed, I must have it. I have just 
had it out with him; he swears he will follow 
you to the ends of the earth—give you no peace 
until you marry him. Now—I cannot mince 
matters—I would rather see him dead * 

‘No doubt you would,”’ the woman said, a 
flush coming to her sallow cheek. ‘‘ You are 
If the boy 
himself were not so loyal and honest I might be 
tempted to sacrifice him for revenge upon you.”’ 

‘*T do not mean to be more impertinent than 
the case makes me,’’ Big Allison said, flushing 
in his turn. ‘‘I came here to make this a mat- 
ter of strict business,’? he went on. ‘‘ I meant 
to ask you in so many words how much money 
was needed to make you repulse him. 
spoken with you I cannot do that.”’ 

‘Tt is as well,’’? the woman said, letting fly 
suddenly at him the lightning of her eyes. He 
winced and stepped back as though to ward off 
something palpable. She laughed aloud at the 
motion, then said, giving her shoulders the least 
“You had better go away 
quickly, Mr. Allison, else I may bring you toa 
sympathetic understanding of your brother—the 
little one’s case. But before you go tell me, had 
you nothing practical to offer—no plan for this 
disenchantment that you are so anxious about ?”’ 

‘“To be perfectly frank, I had,’’ Big Allison 
said. ‘I am ready to let you hear it,’’ he went 
‘‘ We—my friends and I—have it all ar- 
ranged. If only you will go away from this room 
to-night we will have him cured by a little after 
midnight.”’ 

‘You will not harm him ?’’ 
manded. 

‘T am his brother,’’? the man said, turning 
upon his heel. ‘‘ All we ask—if you are will- 
ing to help us—is that you take the room oppo- 
site, leaving us access to this one. 





hardly wise, sir, to speak as you do. 


Having 


possible shrug : 


on. 


‘ 
the woman de- 


You can see 
and hear everything quite as well from the win- 
dow. I hope you bear no malice for—for what 
I have felt myself bound to do.”’ 

The woman waved him away. When he had 
gone she flung herself face down upon the lumpy 
bed and sobbed in dry, heart-breaking fashion 
for two or three minutes. Then she sprang sud- 
denly upright, clinched her arms above her head, 
and said in a dry whisper: ‘‘God! If he was 
not so like! Morris Allison, you might be the 
man who made me what Iam. I wonder if we 
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met now if he would dare to let me see in his 
eyes what I read so plain in yours? This poor 
lad your brother! Ah, I could strike you through 
him! I wonder what would come of it if—if 
after all I played them false, warned the boy, 
took him away from his pastors and masters, 
gave myself the shelter of the Allison name? 
There is none better or more honorable ; the lad 
will have money, too. He loves me madly. I 
would be sure of a year of torturing triumph. 
After that—no, I will keep faith with this scorn- 
ful saviour. How his voice broke at the mention 
of his mother! Ah, me! I had a mother, too.’’ 

*‘Some flowers, ma’am,’’ the black boy said, 
thrusting within the doora sheaf of pale tea roses, 
Castle Rock had no commercial florist. Miss 
Saltire had learned before this that all the-tribute 
of blossoms paid by her young adorer came from 
his grandmother’s garden, miles and miles out of 
town. 

And somehow the knowledge touched her into 
compassion for the lad—he was so ready to 
make her’s all the simple, homely, honorable 
life whereunto he was born. She took the flowers 
and thrust her face deep in among them, saying 
to her own heart : 

‘* How happy this poor fellow will some day 
make a happier woman than I am !’’ 

Then she stepped outside and called sharply 
after the black boy : 
everything of mine to the east room there before 
I come home to-night.”’ 


‘‘ Johnson, you must move 


* * * ** * * 

In spite of his name and his years Little Alli- 
son was two inches taller than his protecting 
brother ; but he was still very young for his 
years and his inches. He had wide, wandering 
blue eyes, yellow hair and a fringe of yellow silk 
across his upper lip. In all his life he had done 
bid, until the advent of the Frolic 
Fancy Troupe in Castle Rock. 

True, he had been lightly bidden. The ten years 
between made Big Allison look upon his junior 
as little more than an infant in arms. He would, 
indeed, have known next to nothing of the lad’s 
infatuation but for Tom Wilson, who was the 
little one’s great friend, besides being as short and 


as he was 


fat and worldly-wise as one can well be at the age 
of eighteen. 

“T tell you, Jim,’’ Tom had said to Big Alli- 
son—‘* ' tell ye the little one’s got it bad. Why, 
he’s clean lost the run er baseball, and went it 
alone without a trump the other night when him 
an’ me an’ Tony Sharp was playin’ cutthroat 
euchre. It’s all about that dancer—she is a pair 


0’ heels, too; but that don’t signify that a man 
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must go and make himself loony about her. 
Now you jest watch out ter night at the theatre 
and see ef I ain’t givin’ you straight goods ; an’ 
you had better look out for the old boy. He's 
the best old boy, but green! Dear me!’’ 

Tom had been into and out of what he called 
love-scrapes since he was in the neighborhood of 
twelve. Naturally, Little Allison came to rely 
on his vast experience in this, his first affair. At 
about the same time that Big Allison was talk- 
ing with Miss Saltire the two lads sat together 
upon the bank of the river eagerly discussing a 
mooted point. 

‘T tell you it’s the thing—the thing ter er 
dead moral certainty. I know, ’cause I’ ve been 
ther myself; it fetches’em every time. Think 
how nice it'll read in the paper—they’ll be cer- 
tain to put it in the Friday’s one: ‘ The talented 
and beautiful Miss Saltire received the merited 
compliment of a delicious serenade Wednesday 
night. It is not certainly known which of her 
many admirers had the tact to express what the 
whole community feels in this harmonious fash- 
ion.’ An’ then there’ll be some more hintin’ 
you wus at the bottom of it. That would be a 
ten-strike with jest any woman ; but her, on the 
stage like she is, why, ’twouldn’t surprise me 
if they copied it in all the advertisements in all 
the other papers hereafter! And that will please 
her down to the ground. Don’t I know women 
like a book! “You cain’t tell this child much 
about ’em, certain an’ shore. Jest you do that ; 
I bet you won’t be sorry fer it. Like as not 
you'll be givin’ her a big lift in her perfession,”’ 
Tommy said, sticking his hands deep in his 
pockets. Little Allison got red, then white. 

‘*T don’t want to help her in her profession,’’ 
he said; ‘‘I want to take her away from all of 
it. She looks so tired when you get to see to the 
bottom of her eyes. If I could she should never 
dance another step. I'd like to take her away 
to-night to a world where there was just us two, 
and there was never any winter or any work— 
where we could live just like the flowers do,” 

“Oh, my, but ain’t you soft!’ Tom said, 
puckering his lips for a long whistle. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘ I’m just an everyday, common 
man. Is the serenade to be a go? If it is, why, 
I’d better go after them two niggers.”’ 

“Tf you are sure it will please her,’’ Little 
Allison began 

Tommy cut him short with a sniff of con- 
tempt. 

‘See here!’ he said. ‘‘ Ef you really want 
my help you must try not to make out that I lie 
just fer the fun of it.”’ 


OF 
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Then he went off chuckling to himself. Twenty 
yards away he called over his shoulder : 

‘*Say, little one, don’t you stay here moon- 
in’ all night an’ fergit all about the serenade! If 
you do, an’ she throws down a note, as I’m shore 
she will, why, hanged ef I don’t answer it myself 
an’ do my very best ter cut you out.” 

‘*Tf I ain’t there Pll be dead,’’ Little Allison 
said, trying to speak lightly and failing miser- 
ably. 

The poor lad was in truth so deeply, honestly 
in love that nothing of lightness or humorous 
faney could take hold on his mind. 

He stayed upon the river bank watching’ the 
slipping water until it was time to go to the hall 
which served the provincials for a theatre. Miss 
Saltire’s turn came late. She was undeniably the 
troupe’s drawing card. Little Allison cared noth- 
ing for all the rest. It was necessary to go early, 
though, to put some sort of mask over his feel- 
ings. He would not for worlds make her name 
matter of common gossip. She had not spoken 
to him since, seizing a desperate chance, he had 
told his love as she glided up the hotel stairs. 
He had lived there with his brother ever since he 
began to study law. Now, it seemed to him that 
the mean, dingy place must be forever glorified 
as the spot where she had walked and let him 
look at her 

He had hardly looked at another woman since 
she came. Somehow she seemed to put them 
out, as the sunlight does a pale flame. She was 
older than himself—Tommy said all of ten years. 
But that mattered nothing, except that he grudged 
the world so much of her sweet life as he had not 
been able to share. He sat with indrawn breath 
waiting for her to flash in sight a vision of light 
and loveliness to make the heart leap. 

Before she came Tom hurried to his side. 
‘“Come out this,’”’ he whispered, “*T got 
somethin’ ter tell you. She ain’t dancin’ ter- 
night-—sent word by nigger Johnson at the last 
minute she didn’t feel like comin’, an’’ she 
wouldn’t. The manager’s cussin’-mad, but thar 
ain’t nothin’ he can do. It’s right inter our 
hands though ; the niggers are so sleepy-headed 
they’ve been noddin’ this hour an’ more.”’ 

‘So you got the string band?’ Little Allison 
said as they hurried along the street. He could 
not see Tom’s face, but felt him shake through 
and through with a sudden sharp convulsion. It 
must have made a wiser person suspicious. — Lit- 
tle Allison did not know the meaning of the 
word, 

It was quite eleven o’clock by the time they 
came under the fateful window. No moon-ray 
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‘*HE SHUT THE DOOR HURRIEDLY AND CAME 


touched it, but in the general effulgence the 
lover could see several dark shapes outlined 
against the wall. A sound met his ear, too, that 
filled him wrathful disgust. The town 
owned but one hand-organ — cracked, wheezy, 
hopelessly out of tune. Two young negroes held 
it upright what time their laughing allowed. A 
third turned the crank in the most jerky and 
heartrending fashion. 


with 


‘Send them away !—why don’t you! Oh, I 
shall kill them if they dare to stay !’’ Little Alli- 
breathed in his full of 
smothered fury. Again he felt that quick con- 
vulsion seize his friend. This time the boy un- 
derstood ; he had been duped, tricked, made 


son Tom’s ear, voice 








to offer what must 
seem mockery to one 
whom he held in the 
deepest reverence. 
Wheeling about he 
caught Tom by the 
throat and shook him 
hard, hissing in his 
ear: ‘‘So this is your 
game! Stop that 
noise, I say; then 
come with 
know 


me—you 
where. You 
shall ask her pardon, 
and mine, upon your 
knees.”’ 

‘“‘Lemme go! It 
wa’n’t me, it wus 
your brother ; an’ she 
knew—looky there, ef 
you don’t believe !’’ 
Tom panted, making 
to loose the iron 
hands about his 
throat. Even as he 
spoke, there came a 
rush of water from 
the window above. 
It struck the organ 
so solidly its crazy 
bowels were crushed. 
The negroes fell 
prone to earth, crying 
out : 

‘* Lordy ! ’ Pear like 
ole Noah’s flood done 
comin’ ergin’ !”’ 

The crank turner 
fled  incontinently. 
Little Allison’s hands 
fell to his side. All 
the upper windows had suddenly been flung 
open ; there was a figure in each hurling mal- 
edictions and whatever else was handy at the 
disturbers of the peace. 

Back of him a loud laugh broke out. Turn- 
ing, he faced a dozen of his own mates and 
Tom’s, whom that astute young person had let 
into the secret. 
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UP TO HER.”’ 


And there too, was his brother, 
with an odd smile on his face, coming forward to: 
say : 

‘* Well, little one, the divinity seems to throw 
cold water on your music, if not on your hopes.’’ 

Little Allison had murder in his heart. With 
a wild leap he flung himself at his elder. Im 
that mood a giant might not stand before him. 
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As his fingers closed hard about the other’s 
throat. a low voice called from the door : 

‘** Little one! Come here !’’ 

Five minutes after Miss Saltire was saying 
to him : 

**T want you to hate me, little one. Yes, I did 
agree to help them trick you. Some day—some 
good day—you will thank me for it. I did not 
think then I had strength to save you another 
way. Now I—but 
do what you ask. 


never mind. I am free to 
I never had a husband, but 
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By W. 


TRADITION, it is said, clings more to the theatre 
than to any other institution, and hampers its 
progress, but I think not more than conservatism 
as a brake checks too hasty and ill-considered 
advancement in politics. In the art of painting, 
does not tradition forbid the too hasty recogni- 
tion of a new school ? 

In music, how coldly in many countries was 
the work of Wagner received for many years, and 
still how little cared for are some of his ‘‘ lyric 
least nourish- 
The force that 
eternally the 
She can take her spring onward only 
from the terra firma of the past. And the theatre, 
as indeed it could not otherwise do, has moved 


dramas,’’ whose inspiration draws 
ment from the soil of tradition. 
directs forward Nature herself is 


same. 


forward in all arrangements concerning it. 

The appliances connected with the stage have 
within the last twenty vears been greatly changed. 
The stage is now in most theatres a big box, in 
which you can set a picture up in any way you 
please at any angle. The grooves, the flats, the 
wings made by the dozen pairs, are all gone— 
electricity has taken the place of gas, as gas did 
that of the oil lamp. 
marble, brick, 


In the auditorium stone, 
concrete and iron are now used 
instead of timber, which became a harbor for 
dirt and dust, and greatly added to the possi- 
bilities of fire. 

To say that much is yet to be improved, and 
will be improved in its turn, is to say that which 
needs not saying; but I fancy in the complica- 
tion of businesses and professions that constitute 
the theatre that reform must be directed from 
within. Suggestions from without are generally 
neither practicable nor new. A few remarks of 
that most capable painter and versatile artist, 
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there is a little boy who calls me mother. I 
mean to try to have him grow up just such a 
man as you.”’ 
x * * * 
Little Allison is his county’s great man now ; 
but he has never married, though he is known as 
He 
irtner whose history and pedigree 
nobody knows. But once a year the senior and 
the junior go together to lay pale tea roses over ; 
an unmarked grave. ; 


the especial ] ampion of women in trouble. 


has a junior p 


LIGHTING. 


Professor Hubert Herkomer, I propose to take as 
texts it further I have to say upon the 
subject; but I find it difficult to commence a F 
critical analysis of his review of our branch of 
art—the art of the theatrical painter (or fulfilling 


for wl 


all demands made upon us in the “‘ large order”’ 
—that of the ‘‘ artful dodgers’’) without repeat- : 
ing him or repeating myself. But, as notwith- ; 
standing his disavowal of an intention to pose as ‘ 
a reformer, it is in that rdle that his suggestions d 
have been recorded, not because he ‘‘ does things 
in his own way in his own place,’’ but because i 
he publicly demonstrated before a large audience 
composed of influential members of the theatrical 
profession, with whom the power would rest to { 
give effect to his suggestions. In the first place, : 
I am impressed with the feeling that Professor ; 
Herkomer, though more than up to date in some 
cases, is never quite up to scale. Effects that i 
such an artist as he might produce in a very 
small theatre, and that theatre his own, would be 
impossible of realization in a large house where 
the artist possessed none of the advantages of i 


proprietorship. With his remark upon the de- 
sign apart from the construction of our theatres I 
most cordially agree; but what they are they 
are, and I should think will be for many years, 
for the very sufficient reason that he suggests— 
namely, the great cost of ground in the larger 
cities of London, Paris, Berlin, New York and 
the rest. 

The necessity of seating so many people—ac- 
commodating them on so many shelves, one 
above another—accounts for the many faults in 
the arrangements in the great majority of our 
theatres, and the singularly unfavorable point of 
view from which fifty per cent. of the audience 
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view the stage and all thereon. Under the cir- 
cumstances the arrangement is tolerated, for 
though our efforts completely fail to impress 
those occupying the most elevated positions, the 
voice and the tale it tells reaches the ears, inter- 
ests the mind and touches the heart of those so 
situated. Therefore, the chief senses are pro- 
vided for, but not all of them ; and the extra- 
ordinary height of many of the prosceniums sug- 
gests to the credulous a possibility of the gratifi- 
If this is not 
the sinister motive of the architect, I know not 
what is—for, unsightly, it is also useless ; in- 


cation of the other sense—the eye. 


deed, few theatres can show a scene with the 
proscenium as a frame to it. A stage to do so 
would have to be more than twice the height of 
the proscenium. Want of funds often checks the 
growth of the stage, and ‘‘ancient lights’’ have 
cut short many others very much in their in- 
fancy. The moral force of that silent protest, 
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‘* ancient lights,”’ 


Profes- 
sor Herkomer says that ‘‘ practically ’’ the means 
at the command of the scenic artist are unlim- 
ited in their scope and possibilities ; should it 
not rather be theoretically ? 


is seldom challenged. 


The reseating of the theatre upon the plan of 
the Wagner Theatre is simply impossible, so that 
it is useless to consider aught but what can and 
may be, under the present conditions, improved. 
These are the conditions under which we work, 
but none of which, I presume, intruded them- 
selves perforce upon the manager, dramatist, 
musician and painter. His lot was cast in pleas- 
anter places. 

Think of the very advanced line of the spec- 
tator to the stage, the great width and height of 
the opening through which the scene is viewed, 
the extensive range of the sight above and at 
the sides, raking the subject fore and aft, the 
very limited space at the sides and above, the 
amount of material 
that has to be hung, 
perhaps the greater 
portion of fifteen or 
sixteen scenes hang- 
ing from the girder 
roof some thirty feet 
down, and the lower 
edges of all this mass 
of material to 
screened 


be 
from. the 
sight of the specta- 
tor! 
forest or a landscape, 
where foliage can be 
introduced, or an in- 
terior, 


In the case of a 


some contriv- 
ances can be hit upon 


which more or less 
effectively conceal the 
object they are de- 
signed to hide. But 


when the subject rep- 
resented be an open 
ex panse of country or 
the far-stretching 
plane of the sea, with 
a treeless, r «ky fore- 
ground, why then we 
fall that 
béte critics, 
the sky border—bad 


back upon 


noire ot 


and unsatisfactory 
enough, I admit. I 
have 
anything done which 


never seen 














STAGE 
has been less palpable. Fechter during his 
management of the London Lyceum introduced 
in the platform scene of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ an arrange- 
ment very much like a large Dutch oven painted 
blue. At the Savoy Theatre, where, as in the 
‘**Pinafore,”’ the opera was enacted in one 
scene, all borders were removed, and the finely 
constructed ship stood in a blue box, the edges 
of the canvas not apparent, but the angles and 
the corners of the theatre were. The professor 
suggests the use of gauze, but although this ma- 
terial is capable of producing admirable effects 
when hung perpendicularly, it is most difficult 
of introduction, and where the scenes have to be 
changed frequently during the evening its use is 
altogether impossible. 

To have an arrangement to draw up from the 
stage, and open out like a huge hood to a bath- 
ing machine, would, I think, be impracticable ; 
the quadrant of a circle whose radius might be 
thirty feet, with a width say of from forty-five to 
sixty feet, would mean much framework, made 
in iron as the strongest and the slightest. But 
this framework must be taken into account. 
Then the covering, if made of gauze or cotton, 
would tear, and if of wire it would not fold up, 
and if of either it would become opaque after two 
or three weeks’ run of a piece. Much that is 
charming, suggestive and practicable on a small 
scale would be impossible of application to a big 
theatre ; and-in development all the difficulties 
would grow. 

Professor Herkomer suggests the maddening 
limitation of time, and the necessity of avoiding 
all experiments, for the traditional lines on which 
we work. Much more might be done by experi- 
ment, no doubt, but such experiments must be 
tried on the stage of the theatre and would be 
impossible of testing in our studios. Now, though 
we are in many cases given ample time for the 
consideration and the painting of a scene, our 
occupation of the stage is reduced toa minimum. 
Therefore, as he says, ‘‘ to save our lives we must 
run no risks.”’ 

Through the witchery of light, 1 read, do we 
get at the semblance of nature on the stage. Does 
Professor Herkomer not rather mean the witchery 
of comparative darkness? Do we arrive at the 
mystery of nature by the concealment of the 
mechanism of our work? No doubt many of 
the best effects obtainable on the stage are those 
where gloom and obscurity are required : sunset, 
twilight, early dawn. In the splendid atmos- 
pheric conglomerate that constitutes a smoky 


sunset sky all appears at its best. Seldom does 


a steeple or tower, chimney shaft or block of 
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model lodging houses, however bad in outline or 
unsatisfactory in detail, look ill. The sweet gray 
and purple shades that conceal the approach of 
coming light idealize all. But on what an infin- 
ity of work does this vail hang! Professor 
Herkomer says that often the most trumpery 
materials properly illuminated — (can 
trumpery material be judiciously illuminated ?) 
—will beat the most skillful touch of the painter. 
Sometimes bad work will be just suggestive 
enough to excite the imagination, but the imagi- 
nation will bear no fruit; too early it strikes a 
sterile bottom, and dies. In the best work of 
the best painters on what a sea of labor the mys- 
tification seems to rest. Many of Turner’s water- 
eolor drawings command first your attention, 
then stimulate your imagination and thoroughly 
satisfy your judgment. The mystifying in the 
works of this great painter is the toning down 
with light of the scene painter; but before the 
smoke rose and the shadows were cast over the 
city on the canvas or paper, the city was planned, 
the streets were traced ; St. Paul’s rose into the 
clearer air, looking every inch its own height, 
and the river—wandering in its true course as 
traced by nature—carried with it in a forest of 
ships the merchandise of the world. All this tale 
is told in ‘‘ London from One-Tree Hill.’’ Light- 
ing, indeed, is a most important item in scenic 
work. It can make or ruin a well-constructed 
and painted scene ; but with trumpery material, 
which is thin and purposeless stuff, I take it, 
lighting can never be judicious. 

A few words in defense of the time-honored 
footlights. Lights, we are told, must not come 
from the ground ; then why in a sunlit room are 
not our ceilings black? The greater light comes 
from above, but reflection with a most powerful 
light illumines all” from below, and in some 
countries is only less powerful than the direct 
light. Gaslight or electric light gives no reflec- 
tion, or none to speak of, for the purposes of il- 
lumination ; in fact, the higher the light the 
deeper the shade. Footlights and ground lights, 
subdued and made secondary to the greater light 
act as a reflection—the sun’s reflection. When 
and where has Professor Herkomer ever seen on 
the stage anything approaching the effect in his 


W he nh 


own able drawing of a ‘‘ face lighted by the foot- 
lights’? It is 
candle. 


a face lighted by the bedroom 


One other and perhaps greater purpose -s served 
by the footlights than that of a substitute for re- 
flection, in my opinion. The footlights spread a 
curtain of light between the auditorium and the 
stage, filming over and softening all in front of 
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it ; indeed I always felt that kindly service ren- 
dered by the footlights. But never did I feel so 
assured of it as when for a time, a very short 
time, they were set aside by Mr. D’Oyley Carte 
in the New English Opera House, and the side- 
lights suggested by Professor Herkomer were 
tried, some ten feet above the stage and perhaps 
eight feet in front of it. It was a somewhat im- 
promptu arrangement, but there the light was, 
and the effect was certainly far from satisfactory, 
The stage on either side was much more brill- 
iantly lighted than the centre; the auditorium 
seemed only to end where the scenery blocked 
the way, and the singers appeared to form part 
of the audience. Perhaps the illustrations with 
and without footligts will assist the reader in un- 
derstanding my contention, and by comparing 
the effect will be able to form his own opinion. 
From one more suggestion of Professor Herko- 
mer must I dissent. The contracting prosce- 
nium would be, I feel assured, a mistake. If 
the spectators were badly placed to see the larger 
picture, at how much greater disadvantage would 
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FROM THE SIDES. 


they witness a smaller one contracted to the pro- 
portions of a garret in width? The scene must 
be reduced in depth, or the side-boxes would see 
nothing ; and all the action must take place in 
front of the scene. Or suppose the deck of a 
yacht or galley of fifteen feet beam — Covent 
Garden proscenium is forty-two feet by forty-two 
feet ; at that theatre I saw a short time ago 
“Tristan und Isolde,’’ and the deck of the gal- 
ley was reduced to something like reasonable 
proportions by the advancement toward the cen- 
tre of the side of painted draperies about ten to 
twelve feet beyond the proscenium. In previous 
productions in which a ship had been repre- 
sented, the exaggeration struck me as being very 
ridiculous. In Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘ L’ Africaine,”’ 


the vessel’s beam measurement was about sixty 
feet more than that of an Atlantic liner; but 
really the later arrangement was little improve- 
ment, for within the gold frame you had so many 
square feet of drapery and so many representing 
a ship—two subjects instead of one, as in the 
more general and not more unsatisfactory ar- 
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rangement. Professor Herkomer, in fact, pro- 


poses to add to the fallacy of the high arch of the 


proscenium, to which he particularly takes ex- 
ception, some fifteen or twenty feet in certain 
scenes and several feet on either side. 
this were covered with Liberty silk or a 
substantial paneling would little matter. 
Is not this mis- 
taken? I avoid saying truthfulness, for truth in 
art has no fixed point ; in art, that is true which 
conveys to the mind best the impressions aimed 
at. The mind magnifies the subject upon which 
its interest is centred, and therefore cares noth- 
ing for the footrule or yard measure evidence. At 
one time an apartment, however large, has the 
confinement of a prison cell; at another time 
one no bigger than the cell is capable of holding 
all we love and Hamlet that 


literalness in small matters 


treasure. says 
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prison,’’ but on being told by 
> thinks not so,’’ replies, 
to you, for there is nothing 
hinking makes it so; to me it 
ese remarks are made in sup- 


ntion that the size of the garret 


ck is not of vital importance, 
nation if healthfully employed 

liscrepancy between the man 
surroundings. So far I have 
innovation only from the 


he audience and the small ar- 


gained by the arrangement ; 


rreatest opposition would be that 


tailment of his premises. 


such a change in 


STAGE LIGHTED BY FOOTLIGHTS, 


ctor manager, who would re- 
That 
ilone make the introduction of 
possible. 
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MOLLY. 


By FRANCES JEANNETTE AUSTIN. 


Last fall, as I was taking a trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans on one of the great river steam- 
ers, and wondering why people did not more 
frequently enjoy this style of travel, my attention 
was greatly attracted to two women, fellow pas- 
sengers. : 

They were evidently near the same age, both 
being past middle life. But what aroused my 
curiosity was the desire to know the relation be- 
tween them. It scarcely seemed that of mistress 
and maid, for there was an evident tenderness 
that showed a stronger bond than money. I, a 
Northerner, could not understand how a white 
woman could affiliate with a colored person. 

But on these Mississippi River boats idle chat- 
ter soon runs into acquaintanceship, particularly 
when one of the parties is very anxious to make 
acquaintance ; and so one day, when I found the 
mistress doing some beautiful tatting with num- 
ber one hundred thread, I won the way to her 
heart by praising her work. She seemed so 
quaint and old-fashioned sitting there making 
tatting, something that nobody had done for the 
past quarter of a century. 

Two or three days passed, and although Miss 
Darcantel—for I found that to be her name, and 
her companion, the fine-looking quadroon, was 
known simply as ‘‘ Molly’’—was as pleasant and 
companionable as could be (do not imagine 
that you know all about Southerners simply be- 
cause they have cordial manners), I got no fur- 
ther toward understanding their relation to each 
other. 

A couple of nights before reaching New Orleans 
I was lying awake, thinking of my compahions. 
I had woven a‘romance about them. 

My idea was that Miss Darcantel had imbibed 
Northern views, and being a woman of some 
property and a fine sense of justice, on discover- 
ing that the white blood in Molly’s veins was 
akin to that in her own, had taken her to live 
with her, and was by her noble act living down 
the prejudices of her people, ete. 

I had run on thus to myself for some time, 
and had about concluded that I would weave it 
all into a story, when the thought flashed upon 
me that the things we imagine of others generally 
fly wide of the mark ; so turned over to try to 
sleep, when a gentle knock on my stateroom 
door brought me bolt upright in bed with ‘‘ Who 
is there ?”’ 


**Tt is I—Miss Darcantel. Oh, could you help 
me with Molly? She seems very ill.’’ 

I threw on my wrapper and slippers, and dur- 
ing the rest of that night Miss Darcantel and I 
worked over Molly. 

The morning found her out of danger, but very 
weak ; and as we sat in the adjoining stateroom, 
to be near at hand and yet allow her sleep to be 
undisturbed, Miss Darcantel, whose heart seemed 
opened to mine, told me the following story of 
her life : 

‘*T was born,’’ she said, ‘‘ near New Orleans, 
in a lovely old plantation house left among the 
encroaching city blocks, and Molly was my chum 
and playmate always. There was no one equal 
to her for fun and frolic. 

‘* Because I was an only child, and also for the 
reason that I demanded it, Molly said lessons 
with me. 

‘*Qne morning, in the schoolroom, a servant. 
knocked at the door, and imparted the startling 
information to my governess that ‘de Yankees 
done passed de fo’ts, and is a-sailin’ up de river.’ 

‘Dear, dear, what a day! and what fun we 
children had! The grown people were glad 
enough to get us out of the way while they hid 
silverware and all valuables from the invaders, 
and wanted no wondering eyes or incautiots 
little tongues around to reveal hiding places. 

‘*So we watched the big gutters flowing, not 
with milk and honey, but with molasses and 
whisky, because, you know, our people left noth- 
ing they could help for the Yankees. 

‘Tt just poured rain that day, and by and by 
all the Confederate soldiers went by our house, 
marching out beyond the lines. Some of them 
were gay and debonair, laughing and calling up 
to their friends on the galleries : ‘ We'll be back 
soon. You'll see these Yankees flying about 
next week.’ 

‘“My papa held me and mamma in his arms, 
and his face was white as death while he said : 
we may be a long time before I see my precious 
ones again.’ But mamma said she did not fear, 
because Southern men were brave, and they 
would not allow the Yankees to stay there in 
our beloved New Orleans. 

‘We all felt that it was a matter of only a few 
days ; but our men never returned, except as a 


conquered army, years afterward, ragged, bare- 
foot, starving. 











‘When Molly and I went back to our play- 
room she said to me: ‘I’ll always take care of 
you, Miss Jeanne.’ And she always has.’’ 

A slight sound attracted our attention, and we 
arose and peeped in at the invalid, who appeared 
to be all right, and then we returned to 
places. 

pt 


our 


resumed Miss Jeanne, ‘‘ Molly has 
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wrought upon by superstition that anything 
could be done with them by their leaders. 

‘‘One day, as mamma was giving her orders 
to the cook, Noemie, who was Molly’s mother, 
she said ; ‘ Mees Lisette, I fraid to stay wid you. 
I done make ’rangements ; I go leave you in a 
few days—yes !’ 

‘** Why are you afraid to stay with me?’ 





***mMy PAPA HELD ME 


been a faithful, loving friend. But I must finish 
my story—that is, if you are interested ?” 

I assured her of my deep interest, and she pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ Well, the unsettled condition showed 
itself most 
to remain with their owners were looked upon 
with suspicion by their friends ; and the ‘hoo- 
doos,’ who practice a species of African fetichism, 
plied their arts among the members of their 
until the entire negro 


in the servants. Those who wished 


element 


race 


was so 
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*Cause dem hoodoo dey say dey gwine hurt 
all dem niggers what doan live free, like dey is 
free, and I ain’t believe it, ontwell I have sech a 


mis’ry in de back, and sech a blindness in de 
eye, dat I rip open my pillow to see if I can fin’ 
antyv ing, and I fin’ a leetle hoodoo ball. I burn 
Las’ night dat mis’ ry 
come in my back, in my arms, in my haid, all 
over me. I can’t sleep. Dis mornin’ I get up 
early ; I go out to git de air, and, Mees ‘Sette, 


dat ball—dat mis’ ry go. 
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dere on my do’ step is a leetle doll o’ wax, wid 
pins stuck in her just where I got: dat mis’ ry. 
Now you know what dat mean, Mees ’Sette ; dat 
mean dat de hoodoo got he eye on me. I got to 
go. But when I go, honey, I gwine to take all 
de t’ings for washin’ and ironin’, ’cause ’tain’t 
no use leavin’ ’em—ladies doan neber do dose 
tings; and I bound to hab’em to s’po’t my 
fam’ly. My ole man he say he hab a ’cided ob- 
jection to ’s’po’tin’ a fam’ly ; he been de butler 
so long, he tired—he gwine to rest for ’bout 
twenty years,’ 

‘She went. No reasoning availed ; she went, 
and took with her all the contents of the laundry 
to ‘s’po’t’ her family. 

‘* But ‘willy nilly’ she had to go without her 
little twelve-year-old daughter Molly, who abso- 
lutely refused to leave ‘ Mistis and Miss Jeanne.’ 

‘* Notwithstanding persuasions, promises and 
threats, she was unmoved ; and when they tried 
to scare Molly into going by telling her the ‘ hoo- 
doos would get her,’ and maybe put her in the 
pot and boil her, ‘hoodoo-night, down to de 
bayou,’ though she shivered with fear she still 
held to her purpose, and they went away without 
her. 

‘* For a year all went peaceably, and then, one 
terrible day, Molly’s father, with an order from 
headquarters and a posse of soldiers, came with- 
out any warning to take her away by force, claim- 
ing he had ‘a right to her services.’ 

‘*Her father had always been so cruel to her 
that she was very much afraid of him, and the 
poor little thing ran and caught her ‘ mistis’ by 
the skirts. ‘Oh, don’t let me go! He’ll give 
me to the hoodoos.’ 

‘*Mamma told her she was powerless to save 
her, and though she wanted to keep her, could 
not. 

‘‘It was horrible to see Molly flying up one 
flight of stairs and down another, pursued by 
her father, and, notwithstanding my mother’s 
entreaties to her to go quietly, still running be- 
fore her pursuer, until she was caught and car- 
ried away, calling back piteously to my mother 
to save her. 

It was like a horrible nightmare ; and fear for 
her well-being and longing for the delightful 
companion kept me awake with aching heart 
and overflowing eyes for many a night. 

‘** A long time followed, in which no tidings of 
Molly ever came to us, until one day she walked 
in, unannounced, and gave this account of her- 
self since leaving us : 

‘** When I was taken away my daddy was 
awful mad with me for staying with you all in- 





stead of with them, but my mammy did not 
seem to be so mad. Daddy said he was gwine to 
git old Maum Betsy to hoodoo me if I ever tried 
to git away. But, you know, mistis, you told 
me dat dey was no such a t’ing as a hoodoo, and 
I believed you ; but you’se mistaken—dey is ! 

‘**One day me and Félicie went to de grocery 
to git fi’ cents o’ butter ; and I says, ‘‘ Dis here’s 
my chance.’’ So I says: ‘ Félicie, you go home 
wid dat butter. I gwine round de corner to git 
a pomegranate off’n a tree.’? Félicie must ’a’ 
told, ’cause I ain’t got much beyon’ dat corner 
when I hear ’em comin’ after me. Dey was 
a-flyin’ and I flew, too; but dey caught me, and 
took me back home, and my daddy gave me de 
wust whippin’ I ever got, and tells me to ‘‘ go 
on in de house’’ ; and just den old Maum Betsy 
pass, and she cast de evil eye upon me, and I 
jes’ dropped down in my tracks, and I hollers 
out: ‘‘Maum Betsy, take it off—take it off!’ 
But she walks up to me and says: ‘‘ You little 
fool nigger, if you runs back to de white folks 
any mo’, away from your natchell pa and ma, 
I'll lay de hot han’ on you.’’ Wid dat she gives 
me one touch on de shoulder, and I knows right 
off ’twas the hot hand. 

‘After dat one minute I was freezin’, next 
minute I was burnin’, and for days and weeks 
I didn’t know nothin’. I was hoodooed ; and 
when I got out o’ dat bed, look a-here how my 
hand was.’ 

‘“With that she held up her left hand and 
showed its crippled condition, the two smallest 
fingers being bent down quite close to the palm. 
‘T’se marked by de hoodoos for life,’ she said. 
Nothing could shake her belief in this fact, and as 
you see, she never got over being ‘ hoodooed.’ 

‘‘Our pleasure at getting her home again 
seemed equaled by her own at being with us; 
for her father and mother being dead, she was 
free to choose for herself, and she lived with us 
for years, until we moved to Chicago, leaving 
Molly an accomplished hair dresser with a large 
clientéle in New Orleans. 

‘To tell all that happened during our life in 
Chicago, would be too painful. It is sufficient 
to say that I found myself stranded, with all of 
life flowing by me. I had been well educated, 
for I had had the best teachers in the South; but 
then I did not know the new ways of teaching 
anything, so nobody wanted me. 


**T can, as you see, do nice tatting’’ (and she 
pointed with pride to that eye-destroying work 
with number one hundred thread) ; ‘‘ but when 
I tried to sell it they laughed at me, and one 
coarse person said I must have come out of the 















ark ; she thought, probably, Noah’s 
wife and daughters might have en- 
tertained themselves that way. 

‘*Well, you could not understand, 
if I had the power to tell you, the 
misery that encompasses a helpless 
gentlewoman who is unused to the 
methods of the times. 

“You know that story of the 
prisoner who realized that the walls 
of his prison house were gradually 
closing in on him. Well, that is 
the feeling that one has who at- 
tempts to cope with the educators of 
the present day armed with an edu- 
cation that belongs to a former gen- 
eration. 

‘*T don’t know why I tell you, 

a stranger, these things ; but it eases my 
heart somehow. 

‘* Well, things grew gradually worse. 
We had a little money saved up, but that went 
all at once when my mother was taken from me. 

‘*You know death is a friend who never for- 
gets us; and though the loneliness for me was 
dreadful, I can certainly say that I have never 
wished her back.”’ 

One could see by her trembling hands, and the 
pallor that occasionally overspread her features, 
that the narration was becoming too painful, and 
with a great dedl of self-sacrifice on my part I 
begged her to stop. 

Just then the sick woman made some demands 
on our attention, and the thread of the story was 
not resumed until the next day, when Miss 
Jeanne, having gone to her stateroom for a nap, 
Molly re-opened the subject by saying : 

‘‘T hyetd Miss Jeanne tellin’ you something 
*bout her life. But she did not tell how nobly 
she has struggled all these years to keep herself 
and ole miss. I guess God is the only one who 
knows all dat story. 

‘‘Two or three years ago my letters to my 
family ’’ (it was thus she always designated the 
Darcantels) ‘‘came back to me; and I kept get- 
tin’ mo’ and mo’ uneasy till, when this great 
Exposition come in Chicago, I says to myself, I 
says, ‘I’ll hunt Miss Jeanne.’ So I gets a posi- 
tion in the Louisiana building, and dat pays me 
enough to live on, and every Sunday I hunts 
dat city over, trackin’ her from one point to 
another. 

**Ev’y now and then I loses de scent, but I 
ain’t nevah give up. I jined de colored church 
just for to get mo’ ’quaintances. 

‘One night Sister Elviry Page (she was a high 


“MOLLY DREW ME INTO THE ROOM AND UP TO 
[HE COFFIN.’ 


light in de church) says to me, she says : ‘Sister 
Darcantel, why don’t you look for your young 
lady in de Home for de Frien’ less ?” 

‘‘An’ I just flashes up and says: ‘Go ’long, 
nigger ; you don’t know what you talkin’ ’ bout. 
Our fam’ly ain’t frien’less; we’se got lots of 
frien’s, and of tl 


very, bes’ quality. I spect de 
( my young miss is ’cause she 
1e of dese hyer rich millionaires, 
and I don’t know her married name.’ 

‘*Well, miss, you know de colored folks here 
don’t nevah ’dress each other as”‘ nigger’ —dey 
*sputes dat tith 


reason I don’t 
is married to son 


so dere was a kind of coolness 
come over de church to’ds me; and I suppose, 
bein’ kind o’ left alone to myself, dat idea of de 
Frien’less Home just ha’nted me, and finally, 
just to ease my mind, I ’cided to go there. 

‘** De las’ Sunday of de Exposition I hunts up 
dis here place wid a funny name—‘ Home for de 
Frien’ less.’ ’Tain’t no home at all if dey is wid- 
out friends, and if dey has any real frien’s dere 
is a home somewhere. 

‘*Soon as I went into de parlor my eyes was 
sot on a sort of oldish lady by de winder. Her 
back was turned a little to me, but de set of dem 
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shoulders was for all de world like old miss’s, 
when she kind o’ settled down after old marse 
nevah come back from de war. 

‘*De one what'I see looked too gray and too 
old for my young lady, ’cause, you know, I had 
a kind of picture in my mind of seein’ her a 
han’some, sp’otely lady, ridin’ in her own car- 
riage, and dressed up fine. 

‘But somethin’ put it into my heart to say to 
de one what was showin’ me ’round, and yet I 
says it near enough for dis lady to hear me: ‘ My 
name is Darcantel, and I’se from New Orleans.’ 
When, des’ like I had shot her, up jumps dis 
lady f um de winder, and she runs up and throws 
her arms ’round my neck, and bu’sts out a-cry- 
in’, and al] she could say was just ‘Molly ! 
Molly ! Molly !’ 


**?Pears like she could not Say enough of one 


\ 


of de old home names. 

‘‘And I just ’suages down her grief just de 
same like I us’t to do when she was a chile, and 
[ says: ‘Miss Jeanne, honey, when your paw 
went away to de war didn’t I say I was always 
goin’ to take care of you? Well, dat’s what I’m 
here for!’ I ain’t tol’ her nothin’ about dat pic- 
ture in my mind ’bout her bein’ rich, ’cause I 
see her sperit’s broken, and I don’t think the 
good Father’s goin’ to leave my young miss to 
me very long.”’ 

** ** * * * ** 

The sad. little story touched me deeply, and I 
did not think months would pass before I could 
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GARSHINE was not a prolific writer, and died 
young. He can scarcely be called a novelist, and 
his tales have never attained that popularity out- 
side Russia which has been acquired by those of 
Tourguéniev, Tolstoi and many others. His 
whole life was spent in his own country, if we 
except passing sojourns in Bulgaria, and he never 
seems to have experienced that wish to reculer 
pour mieux observer, which may be noticed in 
many of his compatriots. All his works are sad 
—some of them morbid—and this, and perhaps 
his entire neglect of what we are pleased to term 
**Society’’ in his tales, may account for the 
scant attention they have received. Yet the last 
peculiarity renders them more worthy of atten- 
tion as distinctively Russian, inasmuch as the 
national character, peculiarities, thoughts and 
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find time to accept the kind invitation given by 
these gentle women to come to see them. How- 
ever, one lovely day I wandered away down in 
the French quarter, hunting up the number of 
their house. 

I came upon it finally, and unexpectedly—a 
one-story-and-a-half cottage, with a steep, red- 
tiled roof, the banquette bright with brick dust, 
and the two little steps that led up to the door 
white as snow from many scrubbings. 

3ut I caught my breath as I saw a white crape 
fluttering in the breeze, and as I stepped softly 
on the steps the door was gently opened from 
within, and Molly drew me into the room and 
up to the coffin where lay all that was left of 
Miss Jeanne. 

I looked and saw such calmness, such nobility 
of feature, as never comes to any human face 
until the great Angel of Death sets his seal 
thereon. 

The large vail of white tarlatan which they use 
in New Orleans enveloped the whole coffin, and 
lent a softening effect to the face of the dead. 

As we bent over her, I asked, softly : ‘‘ What 
was the matter ?”’ 

And Molly, taking one of the candles from the 
end of the coffin, and holding it so that I might 
better see the face of Miss Jeanne, whispered 
back : ‘*’Twas jes’ like I tol’ you: her sperit 
was broken—broken too much for anybody on 
earth to mend ; and de good Lord, He’s mended 
it Hisself to-day.’ 
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aims of a people are less marked and less’ per- 
ceptible among the higher and more educated 
classes ; for though, as has been justly observed, 
motives, reasons and actions are far more com- 
plex and difficult to disentangle the higher we 
rise in the social scale, we ought not on that 
account to underrate a talent which can afford to 
dispense with the variety of life, interests, situa- 
tions and adventitious surroundings which are 
the privilege of the upper classes. It must surely 
be a talent of the first order which can compel 
interest by sheer direct simplicity of narrative— 
without plot, complications or accessories—and 
almost without dialogue 

Since his death Garshine’s works have been 
collected and published in three small volumes 
under the head of stories ; yet never did stories 
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bear more impress of being e:leb‘—narratives of 
actual occurrences and not of imaginary ones. 
Three elements may enter into all compositions 
of the kind: what the author has seen and ex- 
perienced, what he has told and what he has 
guessed ; and in Garshine’s best writing hearsay 
and guessing are entirely dispensed with. The 
greater number hinge directly or indirectly on 
the Russo-Turkish war, in which he voluntarily 
took part. They were not composed with any 
ulterior motive—to protest, incite, warn, elevate 
or moralize, but to record ; they were written— 
as we are told all good poetry and music are 
written, and why not prose ?—hecause, relates 
Garshine, much as the Wandering Jew was 
haunted by the words ‘‘ Walk, walk,’’ a pen 
seemed forced into his hand with the words 
‘Write, write.’’ The outcome of this endeavor 
to truthfully fix the scenes and impressions of 
the moment is a narrative style, recalling in its 
forcible simplicity the Old Testament, where we 
form our estimate of characters from actions 
narrated, and seldom from any other clew sup- 
plied. 

The realism of Garshine’s style is undoubted ; 
yet he himself expressed strong disinclination to 
being classed in the category of realists. But 
good may be realized even as evil may be ideal- 
ized, and surely it is nobler to possess the faculty 
of seeing, and graphically and realistically de- 
scribing, the all-surviving actual good which 
exists in humanity, even when most subdued by 
suffering or degraded by circumstance, than, 
seeing no good in people as they are, to have 
recourse to that so-called idealism ‘‘all carved 
from the carver’s brain,’? which makes of men 
and women the mere creatures of an individual 
imagination. 

Discouraged and helpless as Garshine felt at the 
weight of unmerited, unnecessary suffering he 
saw around him, he was yet in one sense no 
pessimist : sadness is not necessarily pessimism 
—some of the saddest scenes, some of the world’s 
greatest tragedies have sown the seeds of our 
highest hopes. ‘‘Ceux qui digérent bien et pen- 
sent peu ont déclaré le pessimisme répréhen- 
sible,’’ says De Vogué; and a good digestion 
and thoughtlessness may sometimes be respon- 
sible for optimistic views. That the incidents 
Garshine selected were invariably sad, is partly 
to be ascribed to hereditary insanity, and partly 
to that innate and constitutional sadness of out- 
look with which all the later great Russian 
writers of fiction seem imbued. Life is a comedy 
to those who observe, and a tragedy to those who 
think. Garshine both observed and thought; 
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but to reproduce tragedy and comedy so closely 
interwoven as they are in real life is the privilege 
only of a healthy mind. 

His style is easy and simple ; ““ma questo 
facile é quanto difficile’’ to render into English, 
and the attempt to reproduce the simplicity and 
conciseness results in a series of jerky, abrupt 
sentences, which read unpleasingly. Anyone 
who has attempted to translate certain passages 
of £93”? or of ‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer”’ 
will appreciate the impediment of constant full 
stops. There is a reckless repetition of the same 
words if such are the clearest, and there is no 
lavish use of notes of exclamation to heighten 
effects. A disadvantage under which Russian, 
in common with many other tongues, must labor 
vhen translat ito English, is the absence of 

pronoun ‘‘thou,’’? which at once marks the 
transition from formal to familiar speech, and 
the few diminutives we possess. Scotland is far 
richer in this respect; the gulf in tenderness 


between a ‘‘ba > and a ‘‘bairnie’’ would be 


hard to defi ‘‘Les paroles traduites ont 
comme autre son autre sens,’’ and translations 
at their best have been likened to the wrong side 


of a Turkey carpet; if the original be sunlight 
and wine, it will become moonlight and water in 
translation 

Vsiévolode Michailovitch Garshine was born 
on the 2d of February, 1855, in the province of 
Ekaterinoslay, his father being a retired military 
man and small landed proprietor. Though little 
is related of his childhood, we are given to under- 
stand that it was not passed under favorable 
auspices, and that when the boy entered a family 
in St. Petersburg in order to attend school, he 
found himself in happier and more congenial sur- 
roundings. Here, and all through after life, his 
amiable and social disposition made him many 
friends. Beyond conducting himself in every 
way to the satisfaction of his masters, we are not 
told that his talents were anything surprising, 
and he seems to have occupied ‘his leisure, like 
many boys, in forming natural history, botanical, 
and other collections. This interest in natural 
history continued through life, though he refused 
to ascribe superlative importance to natural 
science in general and biology in particular, as 
compared with other branches of knowledge. 
Toward the end of 1872 symptoms of mental dis- 
ease declared themselves, and at seventeen the 
poor lad was placed in an asylum, whence a 
short time afterward he was removed, and put 
under the care of a doctor, when he soon re- 
covered. That this sojourn left an indelible im- 
pression on his mind is apparent in one of his 
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tales, to which we will recur later. On his re- 
covery he began to study at the Institute of 
Mines. He apportioned only sufficient time to 
his studies here to enable him to get through the 
required amount of work, devoting the rest to 
literature, which at this period attracted him 
strongly. He was still working at the Institute 
of Mines when the Russo-Turkish war broke out, 
and he at once volunteered for service in the 
ranks. 

And here we must emphasize the fact, that 
though Garshine suffered intermittently from 
mental disease, his was no self-centred sensitive 
nature, shrinking from contract with his fellows. 
He decided on serving im the ranks that he might 
bear his share of the national sufferings. It was 
not from the pharisaical feeling which supposes 
that the elevation of the poorer classes will be 
furthered by the opportunity of daily contact 
with those born under widely different and more 
favorable conditions ; from no wish to share in 
the glory of Russia’s arms, from no enthusiasm 
born of conviction of the righteousness of a cause, 
or ignorance of the horrors of a campaign ; the 
motive which prompted him was, as he relates 
more than once, to offer his own breast along 
with tens of thousands of others as a mark for the 
enemy. To distinguish himself individually, to 
go forth for bloodshed was far from his mind. 
His love for his poorer brethren, of whom the 
soldiers formed one vast unit, had hitherto been 
theoretical, culled from bcoks, from hearsay—on 
this point he never deceived himself—but during 
his short term of service in the ranks he learnt to 
know his peasant comrades practically, and his 
theoretical love changed to esteem, respect, but 
more than all to sincere pity for their ignorance 
and coarseness. He availed himself of no priv- 
ileges which might have been his as an ‘ ed- 
ucated ’’ volunteer, but shared in all the hard- 
ships of the march, and he had his reward in the 
comradeship which, according to the ungrudging 
testimony of his officers, the soldiers extended to 
him. What this implies in a country like Rus- 
sia, will be appreciated by those who remember 
Dostoievski’s account of his hopeless endeavor to 
stand on a footing of comradeship, if not equality, 
with the peasants with whom he was compul- 
sorily thrown in Siberia. 

Garshine bore the hardships both to body and 
mind of the march from Kishenev toward the 
Danube unflinchingly. He was present at two 
engagements ; the first of no great importance, 
though the incident of a wounded comrade being 
accidentally overlooked, and left lying four days 
on the field, served as the theme of the story 


which made his name famous. In the second 
and more important engagement, that of Ayass- 
larsk, the official report relates that ‘‘ Volunteer 
Private Garshine, by the example of bis personal 
bravery carried his comrades along with him, 
and that during the attack he was wounded in 
the leg.’’ With this second engagement Gar- 
shine’s active military career terminated. 

It was in September, when lying in field hos- 
pital in Bulgaria, that he sketched out the story 
‘ Four Days on the Battle-field, ’’ subsequently 
revising it, and sending it to a well-known peri- 
odical. It was at once accepted, appeared in 
October, and from henceforth Garshine was a 
writer of acknowledged talent. The story contains 
no incident, there is no change of scene, and no 
dialogue ; it is the simple unswerving narrative 
of the slow wearing of day to night, and night to 
day, for wounded Private Ivanov as he lay con- 
fronted by the dead body of the Turk he had just 
killed by a bayonet thrust, and whose flask of 
water became his salvation. The ground beneath 
him, the bushes surrounding him, the sky over- 
head, the adjacent corpse, are described as they 
appeared to Ivanov day by day, and night by 
night ; together with the sounds which reach him, 
the smell of the rapidly decomposing body, and 
the rise and fall of the breeze. At first vitality 
and hope are too strong within for his thoughts 
to be centred on aught else but the future, and 
his physical sufferings ; but as vitality and hope 
gradually decrease, therc come moments of retro- 
spection between long intervals of senselessness. 
Then the naked horror of war in its entirety, and 
his own small share in it in particular, rise slowly 
before him : 


‘*Before me lies the man I have killed; why did } 
kill him? Le lies here dead, and blood-bathed. Why 
did fate drive him here? Who is he? ... I would 
change places even with him. How happy is he! he 
hears nothing, feels no pain from wounds, suffers nei- 
ther deadly anguish nor thirst. The bayonet went right 
into his heart. There is a huge black gap in his uni- 
form ; around is blood. That is my doing.” 

‘Surely I did not give up everything dear, everything 
precious, did not march a thousand versts hither, suffer 
from hunger, from cold, and was tortured by the heat ; 
surely, in fine, lam not lying here in this agony, merely 
that this poor wretch’s life should be extinguished ? 
And beyond this murder, of what use have I been for 
military purposes, I should like to know? Murder, 
murderer... but who? I.” 


The story goes on to relate how Private Ivanov 
painfully drags himself across the two sajens 
which separate him from the decomposing Turk, 
in order to possess himself of his water-flask. ‘‘I 
began opening the flask, supporting myself on 
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one elbow, when suddenly, losing my balance, I 
fell face downward on the breast of my deliverer. 
A strong corpselike smell was already percepti- 
ble.”’ 

At the end of four days, when Ivanov had all 
but abandoned hope, and the bushes on either 
side of him seemed to nod and sway to the words, 
‘You will die, die, die,’’ and, ‘‘ Unseen, unseen, 
unseen,’’ he is discovered by his comrades, who 
nave come to bury the dead, and is carried off on 
a stretcher. 

Leave was granted to Garshine for a year, and 
juring his recovery from his wound his mind 
wavered between his inclination to retire from 
military service, and the feeling of duty which 
prompted him to remain. In the spring of 1878 
he was promoted to the rank of officer. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter written at the 
time to a friend, expressing his belief that duty 
required them both to continue serving: ‘‘ Per- 
haps, we might accomplish something useful. 
Perhaps, with time, the opportunity might arise 
of not allowing the men to be struck, as they now 
are ; of not permitting the last morsel of bread 
to be snatched from their mouths.’’ Running all 
through Garshine’s life we find his revolt against 
the sufferings caused to mankind by man: 
‘*‘ Wherefore add ye ills to life, which is so evil ?”’ 
might have been his comment on war; and yet 
he was redueed to acknowledge that war there 
will ever be: ‘‘T labor for peace; but when I 
speak unto them thereof they make them ready 
to battle »’ and he never shirked his share of re- 
sponsibility, or of moral or physical suffering. 
His dismissal from the army came at the end of 
1878. 

It was while yet on leave, in St. Petersburg, 
that Garshine took to writing, surrounded by 
friends, and in congenial society, producing two 
stories during the winter of 1878. His interest 
in art, which had always been intense, now reas- 
serted itself. He counted many artists among 
his friends, and his views on art were very de- 
finite and serious ; art should educate, it should 
be no toying with impressions, no reproducing 
of everyday trivialities; it should be made to 
serve some lofty end: instruct, encourage hu- 
manity. 

While attracted by art, he continued to read 
and to work, though not following any system- 
atic course of study. Toa friend who suggested 
biology, he replied: ‘‘ You recommend me a 
course of biology, just as if you did not know 
that the question firmly rooted in my mind 
would be Of what earthly good is biology to 
me? The question ‘zatchéme? (wozu? to what 


end?) has invaded my being to such an extent 
that I will risk taking up nothing which does not 
afford immediate results.’? This question ‘‘za- 
tchéme?’’ continued to haunt Garshine to the 
end of his life. He battled vainly against melan- 
choly and depression, and at Charkov, where he 
removed for change from St. Petersburg, he un- 
derwent a serious mental and physical illness, 
on recovering from which his weakness was so 
great he could scarcely walk, and the reaction of 
body on mind can be gathered from his words : 
‘*T am depressed because I do nothing, and I do 
nothing because I em depressed.”’ 

Attacks of crushing melancholy, accompanied 
by great physical suffering, now visited Garshine 
regularly every spring. The winter of 1878-1879 
spent in St. Petersburg was not without pain to 
him, owing to the increasing dissatisfaction with 
the government, and the consequent extreme and 
unscrupulous measures resorted to by those re- 
volutionists who wished, at any cost, to inaugu- 
rate a new and, what they considered, more 
progressive era. For the first time the press 
censorship refused to sanction Garshine’s pro- 
ductions. ‘‘ A Coward”’ and ‘‘ A Meeting,’’ writ- 
ten at this period, bear witness to the distracted 
state of his mind. 

The spring found him again at Charkov, and 
though seemingly outwardly composed and join- 
ing in all youthful gayeties, he wrote to a friend 
that his life reminded him of ‘‘ A feast during 
the plague.’’ The story of ‘‘ The Artists, ’’ and 
the fanciful tale of ‘* Attalea Princeps, ’’ composed 
this year, are proofs of his gloomy mental con- 
dition. What not to write about was now his 
difficulty, for so many subjects were forbidden. 

It was in 1880 that an attempt was made by 
young Molodetski on the life of Count Loris 
Melikov, and various circumstances so worked 
upon Garshine that he presented himself at the 
count’s house at three in the morning, in order 
to beg for mercy for the would-be assassin. The 
count received him kindly, treated him as ob- 
viously mentally deranged, and dismissed him. 
‘*Night,’”’ the most subjective, the most melan- 
choly, and the most absolutely hopeless of all 
Garshine’s tales, was written this winter ; it can be 
summed up in the words : ‘‘ Verhaltener Schmerz 
und stete Spannung, fiihrt zur Erschlaffung, zur 
Entmannung.’’ The next few years were spent in 
irresponsible wanderings about various parts of 
Russia and Bulgaria, planning a work which 
was to serve as a protest against war, and be 
called ‘‘ Mankind and War, ”’ of which only a 
fragment remains. During an attack of aggra- 
vated insanity, Garshine was lodged for some 
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time in the asylum at Charkov, where curiously 
enough he had previously voluntarily attended 
lectures on diseases of the mind. From thence he 
was removed to the care of the same doctor whose 
treatment had cured him as a lad of seventeen, 
and again recovered. 

In his lucid intervals he now began to consider 
how to earn his living, for he had never looked 
upon literature as a means of livelihood. In 
1881 he says in a letter to a friend, ‘‘ Whether 
what I have written is good or bad, is a side-issue ; 
but that I really wrote only with my unhappy 
nerves, and that every letter cost me a drop of 
blood, is in truth no exaggeration to make of 
literary pursuits the sole occupation of my life, I 
distinctly decline. ”’ 

May, 1882, found him in St. Petersburg, one of 
his objects being to see Tourguéniev, who from 
the first acknowledged his talents, with whom he 
corresponded, and whose sympathy was great on 
learning of Garshine’s mental condition. Illness 
prevented Tourguéniev visiting Russia ; but Gar- 
shine agreed to his proposal that, notwithstand- 
ing his host’s absence, he should stay at his 
country residence, and in after days he always 
referred with pleasure to this visit, during which 
‘“The Memoirs of Volunteer Private Ivanov ”’ 
were written. 

This is the only one of Garshine’s tales which 
contains, in however minute a degree, the ele- 
ment of enthusiasm which we must still believe 
sometimes exists in the ranks, even if it be not 
universal. It is in this tale that the sinking of 
individuality, the great upheaval of masses of 
humanity and their advance toward one and the 
same point, involved in the march of an army, 
have been described in classical words : 


‘An unknown mysterious power drew us onward ; 
there is no mightier power in human existence. Each 
one individually would have gone home, yet the whole 
mass moved onward, impelled not by discipline, not by 
consciousness of the righteousness of the cause, not by 
hatred to an unknown enemy, not by the dread of pun- 
ishment, but by that unknown and unconscious power 
which for long years yet will lead mankind to bloody 
carnage, the most powerful cause of all possible human 
miseries and sufferings.”’ 

A description of the late Emperor Alexander 
III. when inspecting the Starobiélski Regiment 
before Pléshti must not be omitted, as adding the 
testimony of yet another eye-witness to the late 
emperor’s aversion to the war in which he had 
embarked from a sense of duty—yet another testi- 
mony to the enthusiastic loyalty of the Russian 
soldiers : 

“Thou leadest us, thought each individual, to thee 
‘we surrender our lives ; gaze upon us and rest at ease ; 
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we are ready to di 
die. He saw the te 
nigh at a run, in 


And he knew we were ready to 
rrible wave of men passing him well- 
their firm, impetuous rush ; men of 
his own poverty-stricken country, meanly clad, rough 
soldiers. He comprehended that they were all march- 
ing to their death calmly, and devoid of responsibility. 
se which stood unmoved, pricking 

und the frenzied cries of enthusi- 
asm. Around him was his brilliant, magnificent suite ; 
but of this brill array of horsemen I can recall but 
one; on a gray horse, in ordinary uniform, with a white 
cap. I remember the pale, weary face; weary from 
consciousness of the gravity of the decision taken. I 
ears chased one another down his 

to his dark cloth uniform in bright 
sparkling drops ; I remember the trembl.ag twitching 
of the bridle hand, and the quivering lit > which mur- 
mured something—probably a greeting to +he thousands 
of young perishing lives over whom he wept. This all 
came before me, and vanished as if momentarily illumi- 
nated by lightning, as I, panting, not from the pzze, but 
from superhuman frantic enthusiasm, rushed past him, 
holding my rifle aloft in one hand, and with the other 
waving my cap above my head, and shouting a deaf- 
ening ‘ Hurrah |’ inaudible even to myself through the 
deafening hubb ; 


He rode a gray 
its ears at the mus 


can recall how 
cheeks, dropping 


Not wishing to live by his pen Garshine began 
looking about in the autumn of 1882 for some 
remunerative employment in St. Petersburg. He 
accepted a responsible situation in a paper fac- 
tory, and in following year was offered an 
) as secretary to the assembly 
of railway directors. On February 11th, 1883, 
student of medicine, Nadejda 
Michailovna Zolotliva, and from thenceforward 
it would seem 


improved positior 
he married 


if he possessed many elements 
lis salary was sufficient for his 
requirements, his marriage a most congenial one, 
his talents universally acknowledged, and he had 
oted friends. Yet his life was 
one continuous struggle against overwhelming 
depression ; the 


of happiness. 


numerous and 


words ‘* L’ homme qui pense est 
un animal qui souffre’’ might in all truth have 
been applied to him. 

Of his wife’s self-sacrificing devotion during 
his more and more frequent attacks of illness the 
record of his friends is unanimous, and he always 
fully recognized the same. To him joys had be- 
come passing and sorrows enduring. During 
1885 he wrote three stories consecutively, of 
which ‘‘ The Searlet Flower,’”’ the most powerful, 
striking and heartrending of all his tales, was 
based on his personal experiences in an asylum. 
The following year we find ina letter: ‘‘I am 
attempting to write on broader lines, from life 
and from past events; yet life is so interwoven 
with incidents which will not pass the censure, 
that one is constantly running against them and 
coming to grief.’’ In Russia ‘‘)?éloquence doit 
consister en tout dire sans aller en Sibérie,’’ 
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He now projected an historical novel based on 
the times of Peter the Great, which however 
remained unwritten; and it may be doubted 
whether his was the power to compel sustained 
interest in any lengthy theme. For such style 
as his an historical theme was out of the ques- 
tion, an entire life an impossibility—he took 
everything from life as his own eyes saw it and 
his own personality experienced it—and who 
has continuously studied even one life, far less 
his own, in such fashion? In 1885 he journeyed 
to Moscow to see Tolstoi, who had however left 
for the country. He explains his wish to meet 
him thus: ‘‘It seems to me that I have some- 
thing to tell him. Awful and pitiful is the 
state of a man who solves everything by his own 
intellect.”’ As the year 1886 wore on he again 
became seriously ill, and in consequence of his 
frequently recurring need of sick-leave, steps 
were taken to permanently replace him in his 
position as secretary. An improvement in his 
condition proved delusive, and during a relapse 
he threw himself over the staircase, breaking his 
leg ; and after lingering six days died on March 
24th, 1888. His funeral was a triumphal one, 
several thousand people following him to the 
grave. 

Many lives have been happier which have con- 
tained fewer elements of personal happiness. 
With Pascal, Garshine might have said, ‘‘J’ai 
mon brouillard et mon beau temps au dedans de 
moi’’; for outward circumstances were power- 
less against the inner, all-absorbing, hereditary 
gloom which increased with years. Yet notwith- 
standing gnawing mental disease, his sincerity of 
mind, his grasp of truth and his directness of 
diction never failed—‘‘ The Scarlet Flower,’’ one 
of his last productions, being as powerful and 
arresting attention equally with ‘‘ Four Days on 
the Battle-field,’’ which gained him celebrity. 


Only a few of Garshine’s tales are mentioned 
in the above short sketch of his life, and he con- 
tributed many critical articles on art to various 
papers. His acquaintance among well-known 
artists was numerous ; Répine, in particular, was 
a friend for whom he entertained a sincere ad- 
miration. Among writers of fiction, the two 
authors for whom his appreciation was most fre- 
quently expressed were our own Dickens and 
H. C. Andersen. The influence of the latter may 
be traced in many of his fanciful tales, several of 
which were written for children. To these stories 
Garshine denied any allegorical meaning ; yet as 
such is self-evident, one can but conclude that 
the interpretations read into them by the public 
were so contradictory, so far-fetched, and so op- 
posed to his own meaning, as to drive him be- 
yond patience ; so true it is that ‘‘les pensées 
poussent tout autrement dans un autre que leur 
auteur.’’? He did not wish to be arbitrarily classi- 
fied as belonging to any defined school or cate- 
gory of writers, following Krilov’s advice, ‘‘ Sing 
rather well as goldfinch than badly as _night- 
ingale.”’ 

These are his words on realism : ‘‘ 1 would far 
rather fail in the attempt to create something new 
for myself than follow at the tail of a school, 
which of all schools in my opinion has the least 
prospect of long years of stability.’’ Garshine 
had a great appreciation for England ; no coun- 
try, he said, could quote two such names as New- 
ton and Darwin, ‘‘and if to them I append a 
third—that of Shakespeare—then one must ad- 
mit that the English are really the first people in 
the world.”’ 

Let us hope that Garshine’s appreciation for 
our nation may be eventually reciprocated, and 
that four or five names, chiefly of novelists, may 
not continue to form our average acquaintance 
with the literature of a great nation. 


THE RAILWAY SIGNAL. 


By V. M. GARSHINE.* 


Simeon IvANov was a signalman on the rail- 
way. His box was twelve versts from one sta- 
tion and ten from the other. A spinning mill 
had been started during the previous year within 
four versts, and its tall chimney loomed out of 
the wood, but with this exception the neighbor- 
ing signal boxes were the only other dwellings. 

Simeon Ivanov was a sickly, broken-down 


man. Nine years ago he had seen some active 
service. As officer’s servant he had been through 
a whole campaign, and had suffered hunger, 
heat and cold on marches of forty and fifty 
versts ; he had also been under fire ; but, thank 
God, escaped unscathed. At one time his regi- 
ment was in the first line, and during a whole 
week cross fire was kept up with the Turks ; our 


* Translated from the Russian by Jessie Mackenzie. 




















‘© \ HAND SEIZED IT 


troops lay on one side of a hollow, the enemy on 


the other, and the firing went on from morning 
till night. 

Simeon daily carried a steaming samovar and 
his master’s dinner from the regimental kitchen 
in the ravine across an open space, where the 
bullets whistled and ricocheted off the stones. 


AND HELD IT ALO 


Hle was afra ind cried, but never shirked. 
Their honors the officers were very pleased with 
him, for they always had hot tea. At the con- 
clusion of the campaign he returned safe and 
sound, with the exception of rheumatism in his 
hands and feet. Since then he had been through 
no small measure of suffering. He reached home 
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to find his old father dead, as well as his little 
son of four years old, who had succumbed to a 
throat affection. Simeon had only his wife left. 
Farming brought him no luck, and tilling the 
ground was hard work with swollen hands and 
feet : he could stand it no longer in his own vil- 
lage, so went off to seek his fortune elsewhere. 
He and his wife stopped on the line of rail, both 
at Cherson and Donestcheena, but found no work 
at either place. The wife went out to service, 
and Simeon wandered hither and thither as be- 
fore. One day, whilst traveling on an engine, 
he stopped at a station and seemed to recall the 
face of the station master, who returned his gaze, 
and a mutual recognition ensued. He proved to 
be an officer of his regiment. 

‘You are Ivanov ?”’ 

‘*The same, your honor, that’s me.”’ 

*¢ And how do you come here ?”’ 

Simeon told his story. 

‘* Where are you off to now?” 

‘*T can’t think, your honor.”’ 

** How do you mean, you blockhead, you can’t 
think ?”’ 

‘‘That is just how matters stand, your honor. 
I don’t know where to betake myself. Some sort 
of work I must find.”’ 

The station master looked at him, reflected a 
little, and said: ‘‘ Look here, my good fellow, 
meantime vou can remain here. You are mar- 
ried, it seems ; where is your wife ?”’ 

‘*Yes, your honor; I am married. My wife 
has taken service with a merchant’s lady at Cher- 
son.”’ 

‘Well, write and tell her to come ; I will pro- 
cure her a free pass. One of our signal boxes will 
be vacant, and I will ask the section inspector 
for the billet for you.’’ 

‘‘T am very much obliged, your honor,”’’ re- 
plied Simeon. , 

He remained, helping in the station master’s 
kitchen, chopping wood and sweeping the yard 
and platform. In the course of a fortnight his 
wife arrived, and they started off together for 
their box. It was new, warm, and wood could 
be had in abundance; the little garden of the 
former occupant remained, and alongside the 
embankment there was some land, part of which 
was arable. Simeon was happy, and began to 
think how he should set up farming, and buy a 
horse and cow. 

The authorities supplied him with all neces- 
sary appliances—a green flag, a red flag, lamps, a 
horn, a hammer, a key, a crowbar, a spade, a 
broom and clasp-nails ; they gave him two small 
books of rules and a list of trains, which he 


learned off by heart. At first Simeon could not 
sleep at night ; two hours before a train was due 
he would go the whole round of his alloted sec- 
tion, seat himself on the. bench and keep looking 
ana listening. Were the metals yet trembling? 
Was the noise of the train yet to be heard? The 
rules he also contrived to learn by heart, though 
he read with difficulty, syllable by syllable. 

Being summer, the work was light, there was 
no snow to clear away; moreover, trains were 
not frequent on that line. Simeon inspected his 
two versts twice in the twenty-four hours, tight- 
ening the screws here and there, leveling the 
rubble, examining the water pipes and then go- 
ing home to attend to his own affairs. As far as 
the latter were concerned there was only one 
hindrance : whatever he proposed to do in the 
way of gardening had first to be submitted to his 
superiors ; by the time permission was obtained 
the season had gone by. Simeon and his wife 
began to weary. 

Two months passed, and Simeon foregathered 
with the neighboring signalmen. One was a 
very old man; they were going to remove him, 
for he could hardly crawl out of his box ; his 
wife did his work. The other, a thin, muscular 
young fellow, lived near the station. They met 
for the first time on their rounds, on the em- 
bankment, midway between the boxes. Simeon 
took off his hat, and bowing— , 

‘*T wish you good day, neighbor,’’ said he. 

The other, gazing askance at him, replied, 
“Good day,’’ and, turning on his heels, walked 
away. The women met later. Simeon’s Arina 
greeted her neighbor, who would not talk much 
either, but turned away. Once, when Simeon 
caught sight of her, ‘‘ How is it, my good girl,”’ 
said he, ‘‘that your husband is not given to 
conversation ?’’ 

At first she was silent but presently replied : 

‘* Well, what is he to talk about? Everyone has 
his own business. Go your way,Cod be with you!’ 

Another month went by and they became ac- 
quainted. Simeon encountered Basil on the em- 
bankment and they seated themselves on the 
edge to smoke awhile, and to chat about their 
daily life. Basil became ever more sparing of 
words, whereas Simeon talked about his village 
and the campaign he had been through. 

‘‘T have experienced no little suffering in my 
time, and my life has not been a very long one. 


God did not send me happiness. Those to 
whom God ordains a lucky fate, get it. That is 
a fact, my friend, Basil Stepanitch.”’ 

Thereupon Basil Stepanitch rapped out his 
pipe on the rails, saying : 
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THE RAILM 


“It is not luck nor fate which devours our 
life, but mankind. No wild beast is more vora- 
cious or wicked than man. Wolf will not eat 
wolf, yet a man will devour his fellow alive.’’ 

**Stay, my friend ; wolf does eat wolf, that 
you must admit.”’ 

‘*The words came into my mind and I said 
them. Nevertheless, there is nothing more cruel 
than humanity. Were it not for man’s vorac- 
ity and wickedness, life would be endurable. 
Everyone is watching his opportunity to snatch 
away a morsel and to crush you.”’ 

Simeon became thoughtful. 

‘*T can’t say, my lad,”’ said he. 
it may be so; 
ordained it.’’ 

‘* Tf that is the case,”’ replied Basil, ‘‘ there is 
nothing more to discuss with you. 


‘ Perhaps 
but if it is, the Almighty has so 


If one lays 
everything wicked to God’s charge, and just sits 
down and submits, it is like a brute and nota 
man. That is my opinion for you.” 

He turned round and went off without saving 
good-by. Simeon got up to go, too. 

‘“Neighbor,’’ he cried out, ‘‘ what is there to 
rail at?’ But the man did not heed, and he 
went his way. Simeon gazed after him a long 
time, until, in the turn of the cutting, Basil dis- 
appeared. He returned home and said to his 
wile : 

‘*Arina, that neighbor of ours is not a man but 
a brute.’’ 

However, they did not quarrel; they met 
again, chatted as before and always on the same 
subject. 

‘‘Ah, my friend, were it not for mankind, you 
and I would not be in these boxes,’’ said Basil. 

‘“What about the boxes? There is nothing 
against them, they are habitable.’’ 

‘*They are habitable, they are habitable. Oh! 
you dullard! you have lived long and acquired 
little; you have gazed long and seen little. 
What sort of life has a poor man in your box or 
in mine? Those fellows devour us. They 
squeeze the life out of us ; and when we get old 
they cast us aside as useless. 

9? 

‘Well, rather small, Basil 
twelve roubles. ”’ 

‘¢ And I, thirteen and a half. 
According to government regulations, everyone 


What pay do you 
get 


Stepanitch — 
[ ask you why? 


of us should receive the same, fifteen silver rou- 
bles a month, with fire and light. Who appor- 
tions to you twelve and to me thirteen, I should 
like to know? And you say it is not bad! 
Understand that I am not now referring to 
your three or my one and a half, but to the fif- 
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teen roubles. I was at the station last month ; 
the director was passing through, so I saw him ; 
I had that honor. He travels alone in a separate 
compartment ; got out and stood on the plat- 
form. Yes, I shall not remain here long; I 
shall go off and seek my fortune.”’ 
‘‘Where will you go, Stepanitch ? 
alone. Here 


Let well 
uu have a house, firing, and a 
small bit of land. Your wife is hardwork- 
ing 





‘Bit of land! If you saw my bit of land— 
there is not a twig upon it. Last year I had 
‘hages, when the superintend- 
What is the meaning of this? 
lid you do this without report- 


», that not a vestige remains.’ 


planted young 
ent came rou 
said he. ‘W 
ing? toot tl 
He was drunk. Another time he would not have 
said anything it just flashed across him— 
three roubles { 


Basil stopped, took a pull at his pipe and said : 

‘fA little unl T should have struck him 
dead.”’ 

‘My good ehbor, you are hot-headed, I 


tell you.” 
‘T am not 

aright. Let 

scarlet face. Isl 


eaded, but L speak and think 
ist catch him again with his 
| carry my complaint higher 
let him bewar 
And he acti 
One day t] 


did complain. 

tion inspector came round. A 
tour of insp had to be made to see that 
everything was in proper order, as gentlemen of 
importance fi St. Petersburg were to travel 
days later. They raked, they 
sleepers, tightened the screws. 


along the line thre 
leveled, tested t] 

ete., repainted the posts and ordered yellow sand 
They hunted out 
ho did her husband’s work, and 
set them both to weed. Simeon labored for a 
whole week ; brought everything into order, 
repaired his 


to be strewn o1 


the crossings. 


the old woma 


tan, brushing it and rubbing up 
the brass till it shone again. Basil worked too. 
f sections arrived gn a trolley ; the 
little machin: irked by four men, came buzzing 
along with its creaking wheels at the rate of 
twenty versts an hour. They brought it to a 
s box, who ran out and reported 
himself in military fashion. Everything proved 


The inspector 


stop at Simes 


to be in order 
‘“Have you been here long?’ inquired the 
inspector of sections. 
‘Since the 2d of May, your honor.’’ 
‘*All right. Thanks. And who may there 
be at Number One Hundred and Sixty-four ?”’ 
The superintendent (who accompanied him) 
replied : 
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‘* Basil Spiridov.’’ 

“‘Spiridov, Spiridov — Ah, that is the man 
whom you had up last year for a reprimand ?”’ 

‘* The same.”’ 

“Very well, we will inspect Basil Spiridoy. 
Go on.”’ 

At the word the trolley was again set in motion. 
Simeon, looking after them, reflected : ‘‘ Now the 
fat will be in the fire at our neighbor’s.’’ After 
two hours he set out on his usual round, and 
perceived a figure emerging from the cutting 
with something white on its head. Simeon 
looked again—it was Basil, a stick in his hand, 
a small bundle on his back, and his face bound 
up with a white handkerchief. 

‘‘ Where are you off to, neighbor?’ cried 
Simeon. Basil came up quite close ; his face was 
completely altered : it was white as chalk, his 
eyes were wild ; when he began to speak his 
voice broke down. 

**To town,’’ said he; to Mosecow—to the ad- 
ministration.’ 

‘The administration! No, really! Proba- 
bly to lodge a complaint? Throw it up, Basil 
Spiridov, and forget.’’ 

‘*No, my friend ; forget I will not. It is too 
late to forget. You see, he struck me in the face 
till the blood came. As long as I live I shall not 
forget. I will not leave things tnus.”’ 

Simeon took him by the hand. 

‘Give it up, Spiridov ; I am telling you the 
truth ; you had better not do it.”’ 

‘“What do you mean by better? IL am well 
aware I shall not improve matters; what you 
said about luck and fate was true. I shall not 
improve matters for myself ; but one must stand 
up for justice.”’ 

‘You just tell me how it all happened.”’ 

‘Well, thus: He inspected everything, got off 
the trolley and glanced into my box. Knowing 
beforehand that he would deal hardly with me, I 
had put everything in order. He was just about 
to start when I brought forward my grievance. 
At once he cried out: ‘This is a government 
inspection, and you present a complaint about 
your garden! Here are your betters present, 
and you bring up your cabbages! I could 
stand it no longer; an expression not over- 
strong, but insulting to him, slipped from me. 
Then he flew at me, and I stood stock still, as if 
all was in order. They went off ; I came to my- 
self, just washed my face and started.”’ 

‘* How about your box ?”’ 

‘“My wife remains. She does not stand with 
her hands before her ; and as for them, let them 
go their way !’ 





“ay 
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Basil rose and prepared to start. 

‘‘Good-by, Ivanitch. I know not if I shall 
get justice.”’ 

‘Surely you are not going on foot?” 

‘At the station I shall beg myself on to a lug- 
gage-train ; to-morrow I shall be in Moscow.’’ 

They bade each other adieu, and nothing was 
heard of Basil for a long time. His wife did his 
work ; she could not sleep day or night ; she 
quite wore herself out watching for her husband. 
On the third day the inspectors passed through ; 
an engine, one luggage van, and two first-class 
carriages; but Basil was not there. On _ the 
fourth day Simeon encountered the wife ; her face 
was swollen with crying, and her eyes were red. 

‘*Has your husband returned?’ he inquired. 

She shook her head, without speaking, and 


passed on, 


When a boy, Simeon had learned to make mu- 
sical pipes out of willows. After squeezing out 
the pith, holes are bored, a mouth-piece added, 
and the pipe is ready to play upon. In his 
leisure time he made many of these, despatching 
them to town by a railway guard whose acquaint- 
ance he had made; he received two kopeks 
apiece for them. A few days after the inspec- 
tion he left his wife at home to meet the 6 P. M. 
train, and, taking his knife, set out for the wood 
to cut willow-branches. On arriving at the end 
of his section, where the rails take a sharp turn, 
he descended the embankment, and made his way 
downhill through the wood ; half a verst off was 
a large bog, and around grew the best willows for 
his purpose. Having cut a whole bundle, he re- 
traced his steps. The sun was already low; there 
was a dead stillness, broken only by the twitter- 
ing of birds and tho crackling of dry branches 
under his feet. As Simeon neared the embank- 
ment he seemed to hear something, a clank as 
of iron on iron. 

He hurried on ; there was no repairing on the 
section just then; what could the noise be? 
Emerging from the wood, the railway embank- 
ment rose before him; on the top was a man, 
squatting on his heels, intent upon something. 
Simeon climbed up quietly toward him, thinking : 
‘¢ He has come to steal the iron nuts.’? As he 
looked the man rose up; in his hand was a crow- 
bar with which he was heaving up the iron rails 
and flinging them on one side. Simeon’s head 
swam—he wished to cry out, and could not. He 
rushed headlong to the top of the embankment ; 
but Basil, crowbar and key in hand, flew down 
the opposite side, head over heels. 

‘* Basil Stepanitch ! my good lad, my poor fel- 
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low, come back! Give me the crowbar! We and he stopped. A light dawned upon him. 
will replace the rails, no one shall know! Come He took off his hat, took out his cotton handker- 
back ; save your soul from such a sin !’’ chief, and, pulling his knife from his high boot, 
Basil did not come back, but went off into the crossed himself: ‘‘ The Almighty bless my un- 
wood. Simeon stood over the torn-up rails, let- dertaking !’’ 
ting his bundle of willows fall. The train was He struck the knife into his left arm above the 
coming, not a luggage, but a passenger trein. elbow ; the blood spurted out, flowing in hot 
There was nothing to stop it. He had no flag, waves. 
no means of replacing the rails ; the screws could Saturating his handkerchief, and stretching it 
not be driven in with bare hands. He mftst fly out, he tied it to the willow-branch, and exhibited a 
home forthwith and procure the necessary tools. his red flag 
**God help me !”’ As he stoo ving, the train came in sight ; 








Simeon ran panting; but about a hundred but the engir river neither saw the flag nor at- B | 
sajens from his box he fell. He listened—the tempted to stop his heavy train. 
six o'clock factory bell rang out. In two min- The blood tinued to flow : Simeon pressed . 
utes the train was due. ‘‘Good God! spare the the wound t s side, vainly endeavoring to 
innocent souls!’ In a flash he saw the whole staunch it; | he cut was too deep. His head 
disaster. At the sharp turn in the embankment began to swi lack flies danced before his eyes, 
the engine catches its left wheel in one of the bells rang in his cars, and everything grew dark. P| 
sleepers, trembles, heels over, smashing and tear- He neither s nor heard the train, only one P 
ing up everything in its course—and the whole thought filled his mind: ‘I cannot hold out, I | 
train lies below, eleven sajens down—the third- shall drop, I shall let the flag fall, the train will 
class carriages packed with people, little children, pass over meé God \lmighty, send relief!’ Life 4 
too, among them. As yet all are unconscious and thought seemed to ebb away, and he let a 
of their fate. ‘‘God Almighty, show me what drop the flag. But the bloody signal did not fall ; 
to do! Run to my box and back in time I to the ground. A’ hand seized it and held it aloft 
cannot.”’ before the approaching train. A 
Simeon turned back, running swifter than The engi river caught sight of it, shut the $ 
before, well-nigh distraught. Almost fainting, regulator, and reversed his engine. The train # 
hardly conscious of what he was doing, he has- stopped. a 
tened on. He reached the torn-up rails; his 7 g 
willows lay ina heap. Stooping down he picked The passengers jumped from their carriages in ¥ 
up one, scarce knowing why, and hurried on a confused crowd : a man lay senseless, covered | 
faster. Already the train was coming, he could with blood nother was standing beside him, : 
hear the far-off whistle ; the metals were begin- holding a bloody rag on a stick. 
ning to tremble evenly and gently. At a short Basil look round, and hung his head. 4 


<listance from the awful spot strength failed him ‘‘ Bind me—I tore up the rails.’’ 


ON READING THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
IN A KENTISH ROSE GARDEN 
By MATHILDE BLIND. 
BesipE a dial in the leafy close, 
Where every bush was burning with the rose, i 
With million roses falling flake by fl 
Upon the lawn in fading summer s1 


I read the Persian poet’s rhyme of old W 





Each thought a ruby in a ring of g ‘ 
Old thoughts so young that, after all these years, 
They’re writ on every rose-leaf yet rolled 

i 
You may not know the secret tongue aright 


The sunbeams on their rosy tablets write ; 
Only a poet may perchance translate 
Those ruby-tinted hieroglyphs of light 
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OF FRANCE, 


(From the Painting by Lansyer.) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE IMMORTALS. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE mocking spirit of the age has not spared 
even the French Academy, but, however the 
witlings of the press may air their humor at the 
expense of the ‘‘Immortals,’’ the fact remains 
that a fautewil in the Academy is still accounted 
the height of ambition by most literary French- 
men, and, when a vacancy occurs in the ranks 
of the ‘‘ Forty,’’ the competition that exists 
among the men of letters who wish to fill it is 
keen and often violent. There are litterateurs in 
Paris who have spent the better part of their 
lives plotting and manceuvring to break down 
one barrier after another leading to the Acad- 


emy, but all to little or no purpose in the end. 
A popular impression has long prevailed among 
the Frenchmen of a certain class that the mo- 
ment you enter the Academy the miseries of 
life are at an end, and that everything worth 
living for is attained, and nothing left to desire. 
You soar, as it were, into a region of peace and 
light above envy, above criticism, blessed for- 
ever. Alphonse Daudet, however, declares that 
those who have any talent usually lose it once 
they obtain admission to the Academy, because 
they are chilled by the high and dry atmosphere 
of the place, which he likens to an exclusive club. 
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There is a certain tone that must be adopted and 
certain things that must be left unsaid. ‘‘It is,’’ 
he says, ‘“‘like putting children into their Sun- 
day clothes and saying: ‘Amuse yourselves, my 
dears, but don’t get dirty.’ ”’ 

The author of ‘‘Tartarin’’ gives a petulant 
and exaggerated, but very graphic picture of the 
seamy side of the Academy in his novel ‘‘ L’ Im- 
mortel.’’ ‘‘The Academy,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a taste 
that is going out, an ambition no longer in fash- 
ion. Suppose a man does succeed in getting 
in? Where is the good? What does it bring 
you? Money? Not as much as your hay crop. 
Fame? Yes; a hole-and-corner fame within a 
space no bigger than your hat. The Academy is 
a snare and a delusion ; it has nothing to offer ; 
neither gift nor glory, nor the best thing of all, 
self content. It is neither a retreat nor a refuge ; 
those who, in their agony, have turned to the 
Academy, and weary of loving or weary of curs- 
ing have stretched forth their arms to her, have 
clasped but a shadow.” 

When this novel appeared in 1888, M. Dau- 
det’s literary enemies declared that it was written 
as a result of his anger at having himself been 
an unsuccessful candidate for admission to the 
ranks of the ‘‘ Forty.’’ To this charge he is re- 
ported to have retorted, than an author of whose 
latest book some sixty thousand copies were sold 
within a few weeks of publication, was able to 
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take care of his own literary immortality better 
than the Academy. 

The Academy, as is well known, is the highest 
of the five academies constituting the Institute 
of France, and is specially charged with the com- 
position of the dictionary and the extension and 
purification of the French language. It was 
founded by Cardinal Richelieu in 1635 and was 
reorganized in 1816. It has never numbered more 
than forty members. These are elected for life 
by their peers. There are generally several can- 
didates in the field when a vacancy is to be filled. 
Three ballots are taken, and the nomination has 
to be confirmed by the head of the state. Every 
academician has to state to the president that 
his vote is not bought. This is, of course, a mere 
formality. Each member receives a salary of 
fifteen hundred francs a year. There is also a 


fixed sum divided at each séance among the aca- 


demicians present. This sum is calculated at the 
rate of six francs or about one dollar and twenty 
cents apiece, but. as les absents ont toujours tort, 


their shares are given to those who do come. The 
‘Forty’? are hardly ever all present. Indeed 
there are some who, like Thiers, seldom take the 
trouble of going to the Academy at all, except to 
vote at an election. 

The meetings of the Academy take place every 
Thursday from three to half-past four. There is 
one annual meeting in May, besides the grand 





PUBLIC SEANCE OF THE ACADEMY ON THE RECEPTION OF A NEW MEMBER. 


(Drawing by Reichan.) 
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(Drawing by B. F. Williamson, after Richard-Paraire 


meeting of the five departments combined, which 
takes place every year on the 25th of October. 
On this occasion various prizes are distributed, 
including an annual prize of two thousand francs 
for poetry or eloquence ; two annual prizes 
founded by M. Monthyon, one for the work most 
useful to public morals, the other for some dis- 
tinguished act of virtue displayed by a poor na- 
tive of France ; and a prize given by M. Gobert of 
ten thousand franes for the most eloquent work 
on French history. The gift of Count Maille de 
la Tour Landry, a gratuity of one thousand 
francs, is also awarded every alternate year to 
some deserving but indigent man of letters. These 
annual meetings are much frequented, newly 
elected members being publicly received and ad- 
dresses delivered. The hall in which these meet- 
ings are held was formerly the chapel, and is 
decorated with busts and statues of Frenchmen 
who have won eminence in literature and science. 
Strangers are admitted only by tickets from 
members, which are, of course, much sought 
after. 

All the meetings of the Academy take place in 
the Palace de |’ Institut, on the Quai Conti, op- 
posite the Louvre—a heavy, rather singular edi- 
fice, built in the form of a crescent with two 
wings resting on arcades, the facade being sur- 
mounted by a dome which is a great feature in 





views of Paris, especially at sunset. It was built 
in 1662, in pursuance of the will of Cardinal 
Mazarin who left a fortune for the purpose, and 
occupies the site of the Tour de Nesle, from 
which, according to tradition, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, wife of Louis X., used to cause young 
strangers to be assassinated and thrown into the 
Seine. During the Revolution the building was 
used as a prison. The Institute was installed 
there October 26th, 1795. 

The chief officer of the Academy is the secre- 
taire perpetuel, who is elected for life. The re- 
cent incumbent was the late Charles Camille 
Doucet, chosen an academician in 1865, in 
place of Alfred de Vigny. M. Doucet said that 
he considered himself honored more than any 
other writer when he was called upon to fill this 
important office among the ‘‘Immortals.’”’ ‘‘I 
am eighty-one years old,’’ he said, one day. ‘‘Per- 
petual secretary I live and perpetual secretary 
I shall die, if an Immortal ever dies.’’ Among 
all the academicians Camille Doucet was the 
most smiling and most amiable, and but for his 
aureole of white hair, concealed by his little 
velvet cap, one could not have believed his great 
age. He lived in the Institute, and his study 
in the second story was filled with books, many 
of which were written by his colleagues, and not 
a few by himself. 

The ‘‘father’’ of the Academy is Ernest Le- 





M. HENRI MEILHAC, 
(Drawing by B. F. Williamson, after Photograph by Pirou.) 
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CARICATURE OF M. BRUNETIERE AS LECTURER, PUBLISHED IN 
OF HIS ELECTION TO THE ACAD 


gouvé who was elected 
in 1855. He is now 
eighty-six years of 
age, and his feet still 
retain the step which 





a dancing master 
taught them seventy 
odd years ago. He 
presents a singularly 
picturesque appear- 
ance, and in his light 
bottle green surtout 
and drab trousers 
such as were fashion- 
able under Louis 
Philippe, and his 
wide - crowned and 
broad - brimmed top- 
per, looks just as if he 
had stepped out of an 
old family picture. 
He is old enough to 
have fallen in love 
with Malibran and to 





have induced Ristori 

to come forward as a 

rival of Rachel m a M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
tragedy he had writ- (Photograph by Ogerau. 
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ten for the latter, but 
in which she refused 
to act. He is, per- 
haps, best known to 
fame as the joint au- 
thor with Scribe of 
‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur.”’ 

During the last two 
decades some of the 
brightest lights of the 
Academy have passed 
away, but withal a 
few intellectual giants 
still survive and adorn 
the meetings of that 
decadent assemblage. 
Pre-eminent among 
them is Alexandre 
Dumas, who, though 
now seventy years 
old, is still known as 
the ‘‘ younger’’—a 
tall, baldheaded, lu- 
minous-eyed man, of 
stalwart build, with 
a florid, tanned face, 
deeply furrowed, and 
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M. JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA. 
From J Jilustration. 


a fringe of curly hair that looks like white wool. 
He is a brilliant conversationalist, and being also 
singularly genial of manner, is naturally in much 
demand. It is now more than four decades 
since he wrote that ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias’’ which 
first caused his countrymen to admire him, and 
which his father declared to have been a ** good 
book spoiled.’? He has never been known to 
call a spade by any other name. He possesses a 
faculty for handling the hazardous problems of 
modern society in dramatic form, which has 
rarely been equaled and perhaps never surpassed. 
Indeed, in the conduct of his dramas he has 
never been known to make a mistake—a fact 
undoubtedly due to the circumstance that he 
was literally born behind the scenes and has lived 
there ever since. He has invented many a phrase 
that has lived, and of course he has not escaped 
decoration. As a writer he is almost as pains- 
taking as Dickens was, his manuscript being a 
veritable network of corrections, erasures and in- 
terlineations. Most men of genius have a hobby 
of some sort. Dumas has two. One of them is 
a horror of tobacco. On Sunday mornings he is 
always to be found in his shirt sleeves, feather 
duster in hand, cleaning out his sanctum or chang- 
ing about the furniture. This is the other one: 
he is now very wealthy, and unlike most success- 


ful men of letters he is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to young authors who are struggling 
against the buffets of fortune. 

Victorien Sardou was elected to the Academy 
in 1877. The greatest of living playwrights is not 
handsome. He carries a big head on a small 
body and wears his hair long like Daudet—an 
unpardonable sin even in a genius. Yet there is 
something striking and individual about his ma- 
larious, clean-shaven face, fleshless almost as Car- 
dinal Manning’s was, with its beak-like nose and 
great flashing eyes. He habitually wears the 
seediest of skull caps, and bustles about with a 
nervously busy air, as though he had come to 
direct a rehearsal. He is now sixty-two years 
old. As a youth he studied medicine, but his 
family being in need of more than medicinal 
support, he turned his attention to teaching his- 
tory and mathematics. Then ambition inflated 
him and just nine-and-thirty years ago, he per- 
petrated his first play. It was called ‘‘La Ta- 
verne des Etudiants’’ and was a hopeless failure. 
So he starved fora time, but fortunately typhoid 
fever invaded his garret and introduced him to his 
neighbor, an actress, who nursed him back from 
the gates of death, and having married him, 
made him known to the theatrical world. Since 
then he has produced plays very prolifically, 
having supplied the ‘‘ Divine Sarah ’’ with most 
of her best known parts. He now asks a fabulous 





M. MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 
(Photograph by Ladrey.) 
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sum for a new piece—and he gets what he asks. 
So that, like Dumas, he has amassed an enor- 
mous fortune, and he has exchanged his garret 
for a princely chateau, which is laden with price- 
less bric-d-brac. He delights in telling how he 
has made the same managers who once disdained 
to read his plays accept them on his own terms, 
which seems like sugaring plum pie. He has 
been called the Napoleon of plagiarists. He ‘‘an- 
nexes’’ ideas and even plots out of the whole 
cloth, but he so melts them down in the cruci- 
ble of his genius, that they come forth trans- 
formed and even thankful for having been 
stolen. Like Dumas, Sardou has two hobbies— 
one is a terror of draughts, the other a horror of 
having the public 
know anything 
about the name 
or nature of a new 
play before it is pro- 
duced. His hand- 
writing is some- 
thing impossible. 
Louis Pasteur is 
one of the only 
men of science 
without special lit- 
erary claims who 
has ever been elect- 
ed to the Academy. 
His is a short-built. 
thick -set figure, 
considerably stoop- 
ed at the shoulders. 
His sight is very 
poor and he limps 
markedly. His 
strong square face 
is framed in a close, 
whitish-gray beard, 
and he generally 
wears a profoundly preoccupied air, but he is po- 
lite with the politeness of the traditional French- 
man, even to the endless throng of tourists and 
cranks who crowd his laboratory almost daily. He 
is a year older than Sardou, and has revolutionized 
at least one section of medicine. He first gained 
distinction as an experimenter in molecules. 
Then he turned the searchlight of his genius 
successively on the silkworm disease, chicken 
cholera and fermentation. He also enriched 
pathology with a new horror by discovering the 
true cause of splenic apoplexy ; not content with 
which, he later discovered a means for checking 
it. His system of inoculation against rabies is 
perhaps his greatest achievement. His scheme 





/ * 
M. JULES CLARETIE, DIRECTOR OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 
(Photograph by Boyer.) 


to rid Australia of the rabbit plague, however, 
was not an unmitigated success. But he says that 
some of his most important discoveries are yet to 
be given to the world if his life is prolonged for 
a few years more. Although partially para- 
lyzed, he is still such a glutton for work that 
after inoculating patients all day, he continues 
his experiments far into the night. His friends 
say he is so absent-minded, that, like Edison, he 
forgot to put in an appearance at the church on 
the day fixed for his wedding. 

Ludovic Halévy is a tall, thin-built man of 
nine-and-fifty, with a long, rueful face, framed in 
an iron-gray beard of Van Dyke cut, and might 
vass for a modernized edition of Don Quixote. 
Though possessed 
of a pretty turn for 
wit, he is one of the 
most melancholy of 
mortals, and looks 
upon the world as 
being hopelessly 
out of joint. His 
father intended 
him for a bureau- 
crat, but nature in- 
tended him for a 
dramatist, and na- 
ture prevailed, so 
that he early aben- 
doned his offic 
desk for playwrit- 
ing, and neither he 
nor the public have 
had reason to re- 
gret it. As is well 
known, hewrote the 
librettos of Offen- 
bach’s most cele- 
brated operas, not- 
ably ‘‘ Orpheus aux 
Enfers,’’ ‘‘La Belle Héléne,’’ and ‘‘ La Grande 
Duchesse.’’ He is also partially responsible for 
‘Frou-Frou.’? Though singularly successful as 
a playwright, he has of late years devoted him- 
self entirely to novel writing. As a novelist he 
has two sides. To one section of the public he 
is known as the author of that jeune fillienne 
idyl ‘‘ L’ Abbé Constantin,’’ while his ‘‘ Madame 
Cardinal’’ has made his name a household word 
in a somewhat different sphere. The story goes 
that his daughter once lamented to him that she 
had never read a line he had written, for the pa- 
rental edict had gone forth forbidding her to da 
so. Moved by her complaints he set himsell 
to write a story for her special reading, and the 
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‘* Abbé Constantin’’ was the result. He may 
succeed Jules Claretie at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Francois Coppée possesses in a marked degree 
the same hobby that distinguished both Renan 
and Taine—an excessive love of cats. They sur- 
round his desk and nibble at his pen while he 
writes. His friends can recite a dozen sonnets 
which he has composed in honor of these pets. 
He is now in his fifty-first year and lives with 
his sister in a secluded street in the old part of 
Paris. For many years he was attached to the 
Library of the Senate, and in 1874 was appointed 
keeper of the records at the Comédie Frangaise. 
His election to the Academy took place ten 
years ago. It was in one of his plays that Sarah 
Bernhardt first made an enduring mark. 

The political king pins in the Academy are M. 
de Freycinet, Emile Ollivier, Leon Say and Jules 
Simon. It was Sir Charles Dilke who dubbed 
Freycinet the ‘‘ white mouse,’’ owing to the fur- 
tive, scared expression which the ex-premier 
continually wears. M. Freycinet is a small, 
rather insignificant-looking, mild-mannered little 
man of five-and-sixty, with a close cut white 
beard. His political opponents have made much 





M. FRANQOIS COPPEE. 
(Photograph by Nadar.) 
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capital out of the fact that he always carried 
three different kinds of visiting cards. Some 
read simply ‘‘ Freycinet’’— these are for work- 
men and democrats, and others again ‘‘ M. Frey- 
cinet,’’ for bourgeois voters and shopkeepers, 
and others again ‘‘ M. de Freycinet,’’ for society 
swells. In addition to his political achievements 
he has written several scientific works of ac- 
knowledged excellence. Despite his unimposing 
presence, M. de Freycinet is quite an effective 
debator, his shrill, flutelike, yet not inharmoni- 
ous voice being often heard in the Chamber. It 
is said that he had confidently hoped to succeed 
Carnot in the Presidency, but he was just enough 
besmirched with the Panama pitch to make his 
candidacy impossible. 

Leon Say, who was elected to the Academy in 
1886 to succeed Edmond About, is the virtual 
minister of finance in France, no matter who 
occupies the post nominally. As is well known, 
he is a grandson of Jean Baptiste Say, the fa- 
mous political economist, and has himself writ- 
ten much on financial and economical questions. 
He presided over the International Monetary 
Conference held in Paris in 1878, and served for 
a short time as minister to England. He is ris- 
ing seven-and-sixty, and has a fine mobile face 
adorned by a stubby, aggressive mustache and a 
spare imperial. He is quite noted for the care- 
ful carelessness of his attire. 

Jules Simon, also famous as a statesman and 
economist, is now past his seventieth year. He 
began life as a lecturer on philosophy and subse- 
quently became editor of a philosophical review, 
La Liberté de Penser. In addition to editing the 
works of several well-known writers, he has pub- 
lished numerous books of his own. He was 
elected to the Academy in 1875 and in 1882 be- 
came permanent secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. His political career 
has been no less active than his literary life. In 
1875 he was elected a life senator, and in the fol- 
lowing year became prime minister. Like so 
many other distinguished Frenchmen, M. Simon 
lives in a simple fifth-floor apartment. The 
visitor can hardly turn around for books. They 
are on the staircase, on the shelves, tables, chairs, 
on the floor—everywhere, in fact. ‘‘ For fifty 
years I have lived here,’’ he said, the other day. 
‘It is, perhaps, a little cribbed, cabined and 
confined, but I love the place for its souvenirs. 
Aimost everyone of fame and celebrity in Europe 
has climbed at one time or another up these five 
flights of stairs. Thiers, Victor Hugo, Castelar, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, Gambetta and scores of oth- 
ers. From my balcony I have seen governments 
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swept away and the fu- 
neral processions of dy- 


nasties. I have seen Louis 
Philippe reviewing the 


National Guard, Louis 
Blane carried on the 
shoulders of the people, 
Louis Napoleon standing 
in his carriage while the 
clergy surrounded him 
with a cloud of incense. 
It sometimes seems to me 
that if Providence had 
treated me according to 
my merits, it would have 
given me, in some place, 
a house where in paternal 
love I could have gathered 
together my friendships. 
As it is, I have only this 
tiny resting place, from 
whence I may be driven at 
any moment by the caprice 
of my landlord.”’ 

Emile Ollivier is an ac- 
complished dilettante as 
well as a scholarly states- 
man. He cut a conspicu- 
ous figure in French poli- 
tics as far back as 1857, 
and during the session of 
1860 was one of the most 
distinguished members of 
a small body of opposition 
deputies known by the 
name of the “‘five,’? a group somewhat similar 
to the so-called ‘“‘fourth party’’ in the House of 
Commons. He was prime minister when war 
was declared against Germany, and was elected to 
the Academy in the same year. He is now sixty- 
eight, and is the author of many dull, valuable 
works. His first wife was a daughter of Liszt, 
the composer. 

The Due d’Aumale has, perhaps, seen more of 
life than any of his thirty-nine peers. He is 
now seventy-one, and was stili a boy when his 
father, Louis Philippe, ascended the throne of 
France. At eighteen he played a brilliant part 
in the campaign against Abdul Kadir, and at 
twenty-five was made Governor of Algeria. On 
the outbreak of the Franco-German war he sought 
permission to serve the French army, but it was 
refused. He subsequently presided at the trial 
of Marshal Bazaine. In 1886 he was expelled 
from France, his name being stricken from the 
army list by Boulanger—for the moment :min- 





M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, 
(From /’Jilustrat 


ister of war—but when it was discovered shortly 
afterward that had bequeathed his beautiful 
chateau of Chantilly, With all its treasures, to 
the French nati 
revoked. This \ He is enormously 
rich, having inherited the bulk of the fortune 
left by the Duke of Bourbon; but he is also a 


man of considerabl 


the decree banishing him was 
sin 1889. 


capacity and has distin- 
guished himself not only by personal bravery but 
also by an exceptionally profound knowledge of 
the art of war. 
In appearance he is a bandy-legged, stoop-shoul- 
dered, military-looking old gentleman of swarthy 
. flowing white mustache and 


imperial, waxed at the ends. 


complexion, wit! 


Among the m« 
demicians may | 


notable of the remaining aca- 
entioned the Due de Broglie, 
who edited the much-talked-of but very disap- 
pointing memoirs of Talleyrand, and who enjoys 
the reputation of being the most parsimonious 


member of the Academy ; Comte d’ Haussonville, 
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M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
(Photograph by Dornac et Cie.) 
a great-grandson of Mme. de Stael, and the chief 
henchman and political manager of the late Comte 
de Paris ; Jules Claretie, now director of the Théa- 
tre Francais, whose achievements as a war cor- 
respondent and litterateur are well known ; and 
Henry Meilhac, the dramatist, who succeeded to 
the chair of Labiche. M. Meilhac dislikes work 
and has never ‘‘done”’ 
without the aid of a collaborator. He is now 
sixty-two, and is a confirmed gourmand, with a 
weakness for card playing. The “‘ Forty’’ also 
includes Sully-Prudhomme, the poet ; Camille 
Rousset and Jean Duruy, the historians ; Victor 
Cherbuliez, the novelist ; Joseph Bertrand, the 
Aimé Hervé, the well- 
known journalist ; and Ferdinard Brunetiére, the 
critic, elected not long since to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Jean Emile Lemoine. 
The latter, who, by the way, was an Englishman 
by birth, obtained admission to the Academy 
chiefly by his exertions as a journalist, for he 


anything to speak of 


great mathematician ; 





never wrote a book, which 
has always been considered a 
sine qua non for admission to 
the ranks of the ‘‘Forty.’’ 
*‘More than once,’’ he said 
to his fellow academicians, 
on the occasion of his recep- 
tion, ‘‘ when the ambition of 
sitting among you was sug- 
gested to me I was told 
‘Write a book.’ My book, I 
have been writing it every 
day for thirty years, and I 
thank you for having dis- 
covered it.”’ 

Of the remaining members 
there is not much to be said. 
For the most part they are 
comparatively unknown out- 
side of France. Some of 
them have been for 
purely political reasons. 
The late Maxime Du Camp 
was elected solely as a 
mark of gratitude on the 
part of the conservatives for 
his crushing history of the 
Commune, called ‘‘ Les Con- 
vulsions de Paris.’’ Indeed, 
the reputation of the Academy 
in this respect has been by 
no means untarnished. 
During the restoration, for 
purely political motives, no 
less than eleven members were 
turned out ata coup. Under Louis XVI. it became 
nothing but a groveling academy of flatterers—so 
much so that it once actually proposed as a subject 
for discussion: ‘‘ Which of the king’s virtues is 
most worthy of admiration?’ Although the 
roll of the Academy contains the names of most 
of the giants of French literature, there are also 
some great ones which are conspicuous by their 
Thus it rejected both Racine and 
Boileau until the king insisted on their admis- 
sion. It refused to admit Moliére on the ground 
that he was a player, and ignored Rousseau, Di- 
dérot and La Bruyere, while it expelled the pa- 
triot St. Pierre. 

More than once of late years some compara- 
tively insignificant person has been elected to the 
Academy, principally in order to prevent an ob- 
jectionable candidate with a certain following 
from gettingin. The selection of Pierre Loti is 
a case in point. To nine out of every ten 
Frenchmen his name was unknown until after 
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his election. He was 
an obscure naval lieu- 
tenant, who had 
written some quasi- 
agnostic tales. His 
selection, therefore, 
to succeed Octave 
Feuillet caused con- 
siderable astonish- 
ment among the liter- 
ati of Paris. His 
chief claim to dis- 
tinction lies in the 
fact that he is the 
first person ever 
elected to the Acad- 
emy under a nom de 
plume, his real name 
being Julien Viaud. 
Loti is a Maori word, 
descriptive of a flow- 
er that grows only 
in Polynesia, where 
the sirens of Queen 
Pomare’s court be- 
stowed it upon the 
young Frenchman in 


the days when his ship was stationed at Tahiti. 
Mme. Thenard, of the Comédie Frangaise, in a brought his 
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(Drawing by G, Vuillier.) 


HENRI D’ORLEANS, DUC D’ AUMALE 


(Photograph by Chalot. 


Paul Bourg 
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recent lecture on the 
novelist and _ his 
works, declared that 
the ladies had pushed 
Loti in the very gates 
of the Academy. At 
receptions they over- 
whelmed him with 
adulation, and had 
he partaken of all 
the ices and wines 
they pressed on him, 
he would have died 
ere this ;. while had 
he furnished them 
with all the ‘‘ snips” 
of clothing they asked 
for as mementoes, 
they would have se- 
riously imperiled 
his raiment. The au- 
thor was a great fa- 
vorite of the sex be- 
fore the publication 
of his ** Book of Pity 
and of Death.’’ That 
work deified him. 


whose ‘Outre Mer’’ has lately 
ne into renewed prominence, 
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enjoys the distinction of being the youngest 
member of the Academy. Poet and man of the 
world, delicately sensible of impressions and 
gifted with a mentality of splendid penetrative 
power, a type of the true fin de siecle French lit- 
terateur, freed from the burden of naturalism, he 
has a great career before him. Bourget owes his 
place in the Academy to the tremendous success 
of his novel ‘‘ Cosmopolis.”’ 

His reception at the Academy was marked by 
unusual eclat. He is, as the ‘‘Immortals’’ go, 
a mere boy. He is three-and-forty. A native of 
Amiens and a graduate of the College of St. 
Barbe, he began to write at the immature age of 
one-and-twenty. Just a decade later those ‘‘ Es- 
says’’ appeared which gave the first indication 
of his marked ability. This was in 1883. Since 
then he has turned out nearly a shelf of novels, 
which have placed him in the front row of con- 
temporary French romancers. And withal his 
best work has not yet been done, if knowledgeable 
critics are to be credited. His visit to these 
shores last year was unduly heralded by the 
New York paper which subsequently published 
his ‘‘Impressions’’? of Uncle Sam’s bailiwick. 
M. Bourget has a seriously strong face, adorned 
by a sparse mustache. His manners are not un- 
Frenchy, and his handwriting is singularly un- 
literary in its neat legibility. He is married and 
has fallen foul of Mark Twain. 

Ephemeral popularity counts for much in 
France ; thus Edouard Pailleron owes his seat 
in the Academy solely to the success of his ‘‘ Le 
Monde ot lon s’Ennuie,’’ a piece of contempo- 
rary satire, rather than a play, produced in 1882. 
M. Pailleron, who, by the way, looks exactly 
like Mephistopheles, as that gentleman is repre- 
sented in Italian opera, writes only when in the 
humor, which is seldom, for he is very rich, and 
has never met with anything but success. / 

There is still one vacancy in the ranks of the 
‘Forty ’’ caused by the death of Leconte de Lisle, 
upon whose demise Paul Verlaine announced 
that he would stand for election to succeed the 
venerable poet ; but he has recently renounced 
his candidature. A number of the Immortals 
informed Verlaine that he had no chance of suc- 
cess. As they were unwilling that he should un- 
dergo the humiliation of a defeat they advised 
him to withdraw. Verlaine replied that the loss 
would be for the Academy, and that in order to 
spare its members any stings of conscience he 
would retire. He accordingly wrote to the sec- 
retary, stating that ‘‘in future he would only be 
a candidate for the forty-first chair—that of Bal- 
zac, Flaubert and Baudelaire.’’ 


OF THE IMMORTALS. 


It is a foregone conclusion that Zola will again 
present himself at the next election. As is well 
known, he has been knocking at the door of the 
Academy for years; but it is likely to remain 
closed against him. The great ‘‘ naturalist” 
counts several friends among the academicians, 
but he is not looked upon with favor by the ma- 
jority of the Immortals, who regard him as hav- 
ing defiled French literature. ‘‘I am not in the 
least discouraged,’’ he said, after his last defeat, 
‘fand shall present myself again and again. It 
is only a matter of patience. Balzac was black- 
balled, and yet everybody said that Balzac would 
have got in eventually if he had not died before 
the time came to present himself again. Then 
there was Victor Hugo, who had to present him- 
self four times. Perhaps I shall have to present 
myself twice as often, but I shall get there in the 
end. It is more for the novel than for myself 
that I am fighting. I want the novel to be rec- 
ognized as the most important form of literature, 
next to lyric poetry, of the century. And the 
present constitution of the Academy does not 
recognize this fact. The novel is still in the eyes 
of the academicians what it was when novels 
were first written—a literary trifle that sat very 
low down at the table of the banquet of litera- 
ture. Yes, I shall go on and on. Each time 
that an academician dies I shall wait the month 
of mourning, and then I shall write to the secre- 
tary and make my declaration that I am a candi- 
date for the seat. I shall continue doing this for 
years and years—as long as I live, in fact. The 
Academy will not be able to say, as it says of 
many other men of letters to whom it has refused 
entrance, that it was because I had not patience 
and did not wait long enough. If the Academy, 
in spite of my repeated applications, refuse me 
admittance, and if in fifty years from now my 
books hold any place in French literature, she 
will have some difficulty in justifying herself be- 
fore posterity.’’ 

M. Zola evidently does not feel his repeated re- 
jection as keenly as did Alexis Piron, the drama- 
tist and poet (1689-1773), and the life-long satir- 
ist of the Academy. He had called them the 
‘invalids of wit,’’ and declared they were ‘‘forty 
with the wits of four,’’ yet in 1750 he sought to 
get elected to a vacancy in their ranks. When 
asked what he would say if successful, he re- 
plied : ‘‘ Only three words—‘ Thank you, gentle- 
men’—and they will answer, ‘It is not worth 
mentioning.’’’ He failed, and consoled himself 
with the thought, ‘“‘I could not make thirty-nine 
think as I do, still less could I think as thirty- 
nine do.’? Three years later he was elected ; 
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but Louis XV., through the influence of Mme. 
de Pompadour, annulled the election. Piron 
thereupon wrote his will, which commenced 
thus: ‘‘I recommend myself to posterity. I hope 
more from its indulgence than from that of my 
contemporaries. As I have always shunned vain- 
glory and fear, lest the hand of some friend or 
enemy should disfigure my tomb with a fulsome 
or malicious epitaph, I desire that the following 
shall be engraved upon it : 


** Here lies Piron, who was nothing, 
Not even an academician.”’ 


Among the latest accessions to the ranks of the 
“Forty” are M. 
Challemel-Lacour, Al- 
bert Sorel and Henri 
Houssaye, the histo- 
rians, and José Maria 
de Hérédia and M. 
Bornier, the poets. 
The day after his 
election to Renan’s 
seat in the Acad- 
emy, M. Lacour was 
chosen president of 
the senate, and was, 
it will be remember- 
ed, a formidable can- 
didate for the Presi- 
dency, both after the 
assassination of Car- 
not and the resigna- 
tion of Casmir-Perrier. 
He is now sixty-eight 
years old and is at 
once one of the most 
profound scholars and 
sarcastic speakers in 
Europe. a 
methodical - minded 
bachelor and lives the life of a pampered anchor- 
ite. He dresses habitually in clerical black and 
is always so neat and distinguished looking 
that his colleagues have dubbed him the ‘‘ Mar- 
quis de la Jacobiniére.’”’ He is a ravenous 
reader, but never dines out or attends any social 
function, and he has a perfect horror of theatres. 
He also abominates animals of all kinds and even 
dislikes flowers. 

José Maria de Hérédia became a naturalized 
Frenchman less than a year before his admission 
to the Academy, being a Cuban by birth. He is 
a blue-blooded scion of the Spanish colonial aris- 
tocracy and traces his ancestry in a direct line 
from the first conqueror of the New World—a 
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companion of Cortez. He was born in 1842 and 
is a lawyer by profession. His literary fame and 
his election by the Immortals are based on a 
single volume of poetry — mainly sonnets, but 
containing also three Spanish romances and an 
epic study in couplets. 

Albert Sorel, who sueceeded to the chair 
of Maxime du Camp, is a far greater man than 


his predecessor, who owed his selection solely to 


his ‘‘ History of the Commune.’’ He was born 
in the same year as Hérédia and has in his time 
‘* played many parts’’ in the world of diplomacy, 
letters, science, politics and education. _ Perhaps 


his best known work is the “‘ Histoire Diploma- 
tique de la Guerre 
Franco - Allemande,”’ 
published in 1875. 

Henri Houssaye, 
born in the eventful 
year 1848, is a son 
of Arséne Houssaye, 
for many years direc- 
tor of the Comédie 
Francaise, and is one 
of the foremost of 
contemporary critics 
and historical writers 
in France. 

Jules Lemaitre is 
one of the most inter- 
esting figures in con- 
temporary French 
literature. Now forty- 
two years of age, he 
entered at nineteen 
the normal school 
and left it professor 
of rhetoric, and for 

, thirteen vears re- 
mained under the 
weight of the pro- 

fessorial mantl In 1883 he flung it off to 
follow a more individual course in a freer at- 
mosphere. He gave himself up to letters. His 
earliest productions in the Revue Bleue made him 
conspicuous, 


(Photograph by Van Bosch.) 


ind with each of his subsequent 
utterances he was seen to be the possessor of a 
singularly distinguished talent as an observer and 
critic. Since then he has made attempts and 
succeeded in all forms of literature, save perhaps 
epic poems and history, thus eschewing every- 
thing which could not be quickly done in view 
of popularity. His chief work has hitherto been 
his weekly estimate in the Débats of current plays. 
As a dramatic critic he is inveterately original ; 
his style is extraordinarily correct and precise. 
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AUTUMN NIGHT MELODIES. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


I. 
Wuar is this music of the night, 
This melody of unseen things, 


This symphony in aerial flight 


And song that only darkness sings, 
While the cold moon hangs silver-white 
And bright worlds circle in their rings? 


It hums and murmurs in the gloom 
With sweet, harmonious tenderness, 

Lulling the dreamer from his doom, 
The sorrower from his dull distress, 

And making all the lands that loom 
Vocal with a melodious stress. 


HELIOS. 


By Epwarp A. UFFINGTON 


Wuar riots hath the golden god 

Who triumphs o’er the drowsy dale, 
Whose foot upon the vernal sod 

Doth potently prevail ! 


His love is friend to flowers’ faces ; 
His naked body deftly dips 

In wingéd quest of quiet places, 
To steal their sweetened lips. 


His beauty is a happy boon 

For faney’s golden threads and themes ; 
To heavy-lidded nooks of noon 

A constant cause of dreams. ‘ 


II. 
Strange, moonlit music, hidden away 
Amid deep shades of bush and tree, 
Silent through all a summer day, 
And where glad birds chirped cheerily ; 
Full of a spectral charm that floats 
Out of unseen plutonian throats. 


Betwixt the placid earth and sky 
This music thrills me like a ghost 

Of life that seemed too deep, too nigh 
To wander in some spectral host : 

And yet somehow I feel to-night 

That Mystery speaks its own delight. 


VALENTINE, 


Love is his purpose and his song, 
And ecstasy, his eager art ; 

His glory and his hope are strong, 
And mirth doth make his heart. 


No thoughts but gladness fill his veins ; 
His moods are multitudes of joys ; 

No dues but singing have his fanes ; 
His moments, no annoys. 


The heart, his arrows sting to bliss; 

His cup is pledged to life, not death ; 
A magic mingles with his kiss, 

To stay the fleeting breath. 


All birds catch echo from his rites, 
From nesting at his temples’ eaves ; 


He sends them forth against despites— 
To every wight that grieves ! 














‘*SHE LEANED FORWARD, AND EVA NOTICED THAT HIS ARM \INST HER SHOULDERs.’’ 


THE GLOVE OF JEAN 
By GENEVIEVE L. Brown 


He loved his profession—not for the same rea- frames, tl 


iffolds, the ropes and pulleys, the 
son that actuated the people who came to him to confused 


sses of tawdry, the paint and pow- 
be amused, interested, instructed or bored, nor der, the dim, damp passages, the smell of escap- 
for the sake of the effect of the picture finished ing gas, the hideous-furrowed face of his leading 


and framed—it was the mechanism and art of lady who, however, made up well and ‘‘ took” 
construction. He loved the great, bare skeleton behind the footlights. 
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All the crude materials that glare out in terri- 
fying coarseness, but when discriminately com- 
bined and thrown under the glamour of carefully 
arranged lights produce picturesque and dramatic 
effects—they were the materials of his art; and 
did not the coloring and grouping require as 
much thoughtfulness and critical taste as a 
carefully painted canvas? And then he lived in 
his characters ; he understood and experienced 
all their feelings, passions and emotions as if they 
were his own, and he seldom committed the vio- 
lation of over-acting. In fact, he had been se- 
verely criticised for his repose of manners He 
referred his critics to life itself and to the artistic 
work of Mme. Janauschek. ‘‘ As Lady Leicester, in 
‘ Bleak House,’’’ he said, ‘‘when Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
the lawyer, is trying to lead her to betray herself, 
there is no ‘aside.’ The only indication of her 
emotion is that her fan, which she has been mov- 
ing slowly, for a second comes to a sudden stand- 
still ; and when she rises to go out all she says 
is : ‘ Will you please open the door, Mr. Tulking- 
horn? She is followed by a storm of approba- 
tion ; for she has made herself understood with- 
Lf out any of the vulgar drum and cymbal effects. 
This is true art.’’ 

Eva had been detailed to interview him at his 
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ai hotel. She was usually given all the dramatic 
i commissions of any importance or unique sensa- 
iq tional interest. 

vy He was anxious to be interviewed, because it 


meant an advertisement ; and he was not so well 
established but that he knew its value. So he 
had her shown up to his private apartments, 
where she found him fresh from his morning’s 
bath, wrapped in a dressing gown of soft dark 
wool. The room was filled with a faint, subtle 
odor—everything was permeated with it. He 
showed her a curious jar that had been given 
him by a Hindoo fortune teller. , 

‘¢T do not even know what it contains, but the 
odor pleases me.”’ 

She did not understand the physical effect of 
perfumes, but she went away with a keen sense 
4 | of dissatisfaction. 
ie He had invited her to come to the theatre the 
4 following evening. 

‘There are some things I would like to ex- 
plain to you,” he said. 

‘‘He would look like Lawrence Barrett were 
his hair not so dark and were he not so young,”’ 
thought Eva. 

She interested him. She was like a breeze 
from another world—fresh, keen and cutting into 

a the luxurious atmosphere and enforced studious- 
ness of his life. 
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She gave him a splendid notice, and managed 
to let him see enough of her not to forget her ; 
and finally, one night, when he had escorted her 
to the door of the theatre, and some brute spoke 
to her, all the chivalrous instincts of his nature 
were aroused, and he knocked him down. There 
was a subdued uproar, and Eva was placed in 
his carriage and driven to her home. 

She then sent for him, for she had the inter- 
esting privilege of one recovering from a nervous 
shock, and she felt that if she had him upon her 
own ground the way would be easy. 

She was by no means pretty. She was small 
and thin ; yet she was attractive, and had an air 
of independent vivacity, a faculty of magnifying 
her own good qualities, abilities and attainments. 
Then she had learned that a man is easily moved 
by the touch of a woman when it is uncertain 
whether it is intentional or not. 

It was so different from the bold, unmistakable 
familiarity of so many of the women with whom 
he came in contact. 

And he would be a very fine, faithful husband 
to the woman who would trust him. 

‘* But I shall always have about twenty sweet- 
hearts,’’ he told her, ‘‘and you must not mis- 
understand my attentions to other women.’’ 

Eva smiled. It was enough to have led him 
to commit himself—they were not yet married. 

He was delighted with his wife for the first few 
months. She was piquant, attractive and pas- 
sionate in her love for him. Then she had a 
certain fund of wit and knowledge which, while 
it lasted, was remarkably pleasing. But pres- 
ently came the time when her resources were ex- 
hausted, and almost imperceptibly her society 
became less interesting to him, and there were 
many friends who would invite him to dine, and 
his affairs would keep him from home a great 
deal. 

She his growing indifference, and it 
aroused a fever of jealous passion. 

Her rival was the stage. She must crush it. 

One night when he came home flushed with 
triumph she received him with such a passion- 
ate outburst of displeasure and vituperation 
against his profession that he was shocked. He 
cared for his profession more than he cared for 
her. He had not attached as much importance 
to their wedding day. He would forget alto- 
gether to come home some time. It was only 
the beginning of many little eruptions so aggra- 
vating and persistent that his patience became 
exhausted. What, then, should he do? he asked 
her. Would she have him leave the stage? Was 
he fit for any other life or occupation ? 
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THE GLOVE 


Journalism. Had he not often contributed to 
the dramatic columns ? 

He laughed. It was absurd, with such a 
career before him. 

But she had one strong hold upon him—it was 
through his passional nature. So, after days of 
estrangement and nights of contention, she 
finally conquered. 

There were great furrows in his face, and not a 
day passed that he did not curse his weakness. 

Eva was wearing herself to a shadow with hard 
work and her uncontrollable emotions, and out 
of consideration for her he tried to subordinate 
his own misery and vexation as much as possi- 
ble, for he still cherished her for what she had 
seemed to be. But the more he yielded the more 
she demanded. He dared not look at a woman 
but that she suspected him. And well she might 
be apprehensive ; for, unknown even to himself, 
his nature was reaching out for something. 

She drove him farther and farther from her, 
and when she realized what she was doing she 
sought to win him back by trying to excite jeal- 
ousy. But he was unmoved—in fact, rather liked 
to see her receive attentions from other men. 

He brought home a friend. 

‘¢We used to be cronies in the good old stage 
days, Eva,’’ he said, with a regretful smile. 
‘‘He was once my heavy villain.”’ 

She looked into his eyes, and almost imme- 
diately dropped her own before his ardent gaze. 
She would have given much to have had her 
husband look upon her so. She did not fully 
understand what it meant. 

Then she thought she would use him to ac- 
complish her ends. She did not know on what 
dangerous ground she was treading. 

She looked at him again, her eyes full of chal- 
lenge. It was enough. 

Warren came often, and Geoffrey would leave 
them alone together. He was glad she had found 
some one to interest her, and distrust never en- 
tered his mind. This exasperated her, and she 
flirted with the man—innocently enough, to be 
sure ; for she prided herself on her self-respect- 
ing conduct. But the man—how could he un- 
derstand? In the estimation of the man of the 
world innocence suffers. He saw she was at- 
tractive ; her hands were warm, her lips were 
red and her eyes bright and insinuating. 

*‘Why does your husband leave you alone so 
much ?”’ he said to her one night, counting her 
finger tips. ‘‘If I dared love you I should be 
always by your side.’’ 

She smiled, partly with gratified vanity, partly 
with mortified pride ; but she let him count. 
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His hands suddenly grasped hers firmly, and 
he said, his voice vibrating with passion : 

** Look up!’ 

A current 


veins, and she 


fire seemed to pass through her 
wavered in a moment of weak- 
ness. 

He saw his advantage, and before she could 
collect herself, drew her violently into his arms, 
and he had just touched her lips when Geoffrey 
came. Her heart beat wildly for a moment, and 
she felt faint 

“Why don’t you light the gas?’ he asked, 
coming briskly to the grate, with: extended 
palms. 

She dared 1 


Geoftre Vy sat 


rebuke Warren in his presence. 
down in the fitful glow, and be- 
came lost in reverie. He was thinking of Jean. 
He had danced with her that night, and she had 
been the very poetry of motion, with her deli- 
lraperies about her. She had be- 
come one with him and the music, and he felt in 
those moments that there was something in the 
would be well to know. He 
never knew re the meaning of the waltz, nor 
that it was worthy of the realm of art. It did 
not occir to him that some people make an art 
of whatever they touch. 

When he had tried to look beneath the charm- 
ing exterior s 


cate, flowing 


woman’s soul 
hy £ 


met him with one of the weapons 
of conventionality—banter. 

‘*Tf we are to be friends, a truce to this,’’ he 
said. 

‘*Do you really care to be friends ?”’ 


Yeo: | int to know you as you really 
are ”’ 
‘*Tf that is so here is my hand.”’ 


He looked into her earnest, unwavering eyes. 
“ ustomed to the almost affronting 
ttracti¥e woman invariably receives 
[ seldom allow a man to think I 
take him seriously.”’ 
After Warren had gone Geoffrey asked his wife 
if she would like to attend a ‘‘ savell’’ reception. 


I am sO 
adulation an 
in society that 


‘‘T suppose it means another quarrel as 
usual,’’? he thought, vociferously pounding the 
But he had not asked her to 
r some time, and she was begin- 
ning to remind him unpleasantly of the fact. 
And then he wanted her to meet Jean. 

He meant to ask Jean to join their theatre 
party. He would not tell his wife until after he 
had done so: that would avoid a quarrel before- 
hand. 

‘*T don’t wish to have any friends that can’t 
be hers, and I won’t live without something or 
other to interest me.”’ 


arms of his chair. 
go anywhere | 
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He asked her in his wife’s presence. 

‘* We shall be so pleased to have her with us— 
won't we, Eva?’ he said. 

Eva smiled a weak smile, and lied. Jean 
might have seen a steel flash in her eyes had she 
been looking for such things. But she was en- 
tirely unsuspecting. 

Geoffrey had an illogical hope that his wife 
would not make matters unpleasant this time ; 
but when he saw her become more than usually 
vivacious and almost feverish he knew what to 
expect. 

‘*Now, Eva, don’t let us have any words over 
this,’? he said, bravely taking the bull by the 
horns. ‘‘She is one of the sweetest, brightest, 
most sensible little women I have ever met, and 
will be an adornment to our party.” 

Instead of ameliorating her, it was like flaunt- 
ing a red cloth before an angry bull. Not have 
any words, indeed! She would not go a step if 
he insisted on taking this woman. Then there 
were hot words ; but he finally persuaded her to 
listen to reason. 

Geoffrey showed Jean every courtesy, hoping 
she would not notice his wife’s coolness ; and 
she did not. With perfect self-complacency she 
took the foremost seat in the box, dropping her 
mantle from her smooth white shoulders, and 
revealing a costume of perfect simplicity and 
grace, while the other women drew up their 
gloves, pulled at their dresses and patted their 
necks and hair. 

‘You look tired,’’ she said, turning to Mrs. 
Abbott. 

The remark inadvertently aggravated her vex- 
ation, which the proffer of fan, opera glasses and 
attar of roses was unable to assuage. And then 
the male portion of the party gave most of their 
attention to Jean, because she was so calm, self- 
centred and normal. It was something to tvatch 
the play of light on her gold-red hair and soft- 
tinted flesh. 

There came a burst of music. She leaned for- 
ward, and Geoffrey leaned, and Eva noticed that 
his arm was against her shoulders. It infuriated 
her. His being vibrated in unison with Jean’s. 
Ah, if she were only a man, how much she might 
be tohim! Their eyes met. 

‘‘All my thwarted ambitions come back to 
me when I hear music,”’ he said, wincing. 

‘“Thwarted? But you are young ; your possi- 
bilities lie before you.”’ 

‘No; all that is past now. I sometimes 
think I shall lose my reason when I realize how 

I am wasting my life and energies. I am so dis- 
heartened, not a night passes that IT don’t wish 
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were my last. I would commit suicide if it 
weren’t for my mother—and my wife.’’ 

It had oppressed him so long, now he had told 
it he felt better. 

She looked at him, startled. Was he serious 
or simply aggravated ? 

‘‘T can imagine nothing worse than not being 
able to live in one’s chosen channels of life. But 
I can’t understand——”’ 

‘*T would prefer that you do not.’’ 

At supper, when he insisted on having Jean 
beside him, she noticed that his wife said some- 
thing in an undertone, to which he replied: 
‘* You're a charming little woman.’’ And she 
seated herself on the other side. Jean saw for 
the first time that something was wrong. 

‘‘T think you owe your wife a little attention,”’ 
said Eva, when they were going out, beside her- 
self with jealous rage, which she no longer tried 
to restrain. ‘‘I certainly wouldn’t have come 
to-night had I known you were going to so 
humiliate me for the sake of another woman. 
And I shall insist that she find some other escort 
to take her home.’’ 

Jean was shocked, hurt and insulted. <A cruel 
reply rose to her lips, but her own self-respect 
restrained her, and she drew herself together and 
said : 

‘*Mr. Abbott, I shall under no conditions ac- 
cept further courtesies from you this evening. 
I appreciate your kindness : 

‘You will,’ he said, between his set teeth. 
‘*]T shall accompany you to your hotel.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon. You have heard what I 

said. Good night.”’ 





And before anyone could interfere she had en- 
tered a cab and was gone. 

‘* Her nature is too small—she cannot contain 
him, and she knows it,’’ thought Jean ; and she 
was sorry for him. 

Geoffrey accompanied his wife to the door. 
He had not spoken since her first outburst. 

She talked almost incessantly, sometimes in a 
passion of jealousy, sometimes feebly defending 
herself. 

A man will stand any amount of persecution 
in private, but what one will bear the indignity 
of a public rebuke to his manhood ? 

** You have insulted my friend, and disgraced 
yourself and me. I have borne enough.’? And 
he disappeared into the night. 

As he hurried down the street, a cold, des- 
perate pain in his heart, he saw Warren saunter- 
ing from the club. 

‘*Hello, Goeff! isn’t this pretty late for a 
married man ?”’ 


































































THE GLOVE 

Geoffrey murmured an almost inaudible reply. 

‘* If you're going home I’1l walk——”’ 

“Tm not going home,’’ he _ interrupted, 
brusquely. 

“See here, old man; something’s wrong. 
Does your wife know you don’t intend to re- 
turn? Won’t she be worried ?”’ 

Geoffrey went with him into the club and 
wrote a brief note—he could not be inhuman. 

**Put it in the box and ring the bell,’’ he said. 

His head was whirling. There was a conges- 
tive pain; and, like most men when there is 
anything the matter with them, he thought he 
needed a stimulant. He rang for something, 
then sat gazing into the fire. They passed and 
repassed, and looked curiously at him—it had 
grown so late. 

He went out and walked—he knew not 
whither. The whirling in his head had in- 
creased, and he seemed to be living his old life 
on the stage with the success he had so longed 
for almost within his grasp. Then there was the 
agony of awakening to the truth. He paused 
and braced himself beside a hotel entrance. 
Something dark was on the pavement at his feet. 
He stooped and lifted it. A chill ran through 
him. Attar of roses—it was Jean’s! This, then, 
was her hotel 

He kissed the little glove, draggled as it was, 
saying again: ‘‘] would she were a man! I want 
to talk to her ‘to-night. I think she could save 
me.’’ And he reeled forth into the street. 

Warren walked on briskly. There was a 
gleam in his eyes. He had not forgotten ma- 
dam’s lips 

Eva paced the floor anxiously. Her husband’s 
action had completely surprised her. She knew 
not what to expect. 

‘* He will come soon,”’ she tried to tell herself. 
She did not like to think of what had happened ; 
it was anything but pleasant to face herself alone. 
She would much rather he had remained and 
quarreled with her. She loved him—yes, she 

did love him with as deep an affection as her 
nature was capable of. 

But it is that love which seeks to circumscribe 
its object by the limits of its own nature—that 
affection which knows no end but possession. 
Bah! it is not real love—it is passion and vanity. 
This is what Jean thought. 

There was a ring at the bell. 

‘¢ He has come !”’ 

She hastily washed away the traces of her 
tears. Now that she thought he was returning, 
penitent, her aggressiveness became reanimated. 

A step in the hall, a light rap at the door. 
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How strange that he should knock! He had 
done it only once before—after their first quarrel. 

*€Come in.’’ 

Her impulse was to throw herself into his 
arms, but she stood leaning on the mantelpiece. 

‘*T beg your pardon, but your husband gave 
me a note to deliver to you.”’ 

‘* Ah !’’—she was dazed for a moment—‘‘ it is 
you, Mr. Warren !”’ 

He glanced over her shoulder as she read it. 

‘Are you not afraid to stay here alone?’ he 
asked, as he was going away. 

‘¢No. It is late. Good night r 

She extended her hand, but he pushed it 
roughly aside and caught her in his arms. 

‘‘Have you forgotten?’ he said, trembling, 
and holding head so that her lips almost 
touched his. 

She was frightened. So this was the result of 
what she had considered a harmless flirtation. 

But his former audacity was unrebuked. She 
had had no opportunity, she tried to tell herself. 
She knew that if she did not act quickly every- 
thing was lost. So she tore herself away, crying, 
indignantly 


*S How dat 


you !—Oh, how dare you is 


It fell like a blow. He was white with vex- 
ation. She had been playing with his emotions. 
**'You led 1 on.”? 


He could have choked her. The very worst of 
his nature was aroused. She saw something to 
fear in his fa He hesitated between coward- 
ice and rag 

Some one was at the door. Her first feeling 
was of relief, and then of terror. If it was any- 
one but Geoffrey how could she explain Warren’s 
\nd would not his flushed face and 
trembling lips be betrayal ? 

A second rap, and she dared not hesitate. 
Warren stepped back into the shadow as she 
opened the door. It was a stranger. 

** Your husband 

“Speak quickly. Has anything happened ?” 

**He is badly hurt. He was careless in cross- 
ing the cable tracks.”’ 

He lay very still and white on the couch, and 
she watched beside him till the black night 
faded, and the gray, chill dawn crept in, spread- 
ing an ashen hue over his face. He opened his 
eyes. She threw herself on her knees, weeping 
hysterically and begging him to forgive her. An 
expression of pain came into his face ; he looked 
at her with a filmy stare ; his lips became blue. 

** He is dead,’’ said the doctor. 

Like one in a dream she took his hand. Somes 
thing soft fell from it. It was the glove of Jean} 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CLUBHOUSE PARK (KINGSBRIDGE ROAD, AT TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH STREET), 


THE SUBURBAN 


RIDING AND DRIVING CLUB. 


By FRANCES M. SMITH. 


OnE of the most popular establishments in 
Gotham Town—r, rather, just out of town—is 
the Suburban Riding and Driving Club. It is 
the objective point of my lady who takes her 
airing in her luxurious victoria ; of my lord who 
is out for a canter on his thoroughbred ; of the 
demi-swells, the swells, and the howling swells 
who have four-in-hands, tandems, spike-teams, 
cocking carts, dogearts and tra-la-las. 

Rain or shine, any afternoon, every afternoon, 
the beautiful Riverside Drive is gayer with vehi- 
cles coming and going than the Row or Hyde 
Park in London ever thought of being. In fact, 
we are getting quite ahead of London in our 
magnificent display of coaches that are rare and 
costly and horseflesh that is truly superb. 

Little wonder that the Suburban Club is so 
much in vogue ; for not only are the roads and 
the scenery along the routes, of which there are 
several, as beautiful as any whip could desire, 
but the club itself is a most attractive place. 
Every accommodation has been provided for 
ladies, so that members may take their families 
along to enjoy the ride or drive and stop for re- 
freshment, or make a day of it ‘‘in the country,”’ 


and yet be easily within an hour of the central 
part of the city. It is a youthful organization— 
scarcely a year old—and yet it is already as pow- 
erful as it is popular. 

The headquarters are the spacious premises 
formerly known as Seaman Castle, situated on 
the Kingsbridge Road. The mansion is a beau- 
tiful structure of white marble, with a view from 
any part of the house or grounds across the Hud- 
son to the Palisades. A lawn sweeps down from 
the main entrance to the edge of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek. 

Entering through the hospitable porch, the 
visitor finds himself in a hall, baronial in pro- 
portions and extending from front to rear. The 
dining room, formerly the drawing room, at the 
right, is also spacious, and it is made to seem 
even larger than it is in reality by a delightful 
arrangement of mirrors that reach from ceiling to 
floor and which stand in deep niches on one side 
and at one end of the room. White and gold are 
the colors of this apartment. There are many 
fine oil paintings and several charming pieces of 
marble statuary. Opening out of this grand 
salon, and also on the right or southerly side of 

















the house, is another 
room, once the library. 
This is used as a dining 
room when a member of 
the club wants to give 
a dinner party to a few 
friends. The mahog- 
any hbookeases still re- 
main and the marble 
busts—Homer, Plato, 
Shakespeare, Byron 
and Scott among the 
number. Opening from 
this room is the con- 
servatory, in which 
grow all the choicest 
plants known to the 
tropics, as well as many 
of our own zone, and 
beautiful flowers of 
every description. 

The ladies’ reception room, at the left of the 
main entrance, is furnished in a style to corre? 
spond with the rest of the house, although some- 
what more luxuriously than appears in the ac- 
companying illustration, as the photograph was 
taken before the full complement of easy chairs 
and sumptuous divans were in place. Felix, the 
steward, sees to it that the dainty jardiniéres are 
constantly kept filled with fragrant flowers, both 
winter and sunrmer. 

Another spacious apartment has been fitted up 
asacafé. It is especially designed for the male 
members of the club. Small tables are distrib- 
uted throughout the room, the walls are hung 
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with sporting prints, 
some of which are fine 
old coaching scenes pre- 
sented to Colonel Kip 
by James Gordon Ben- 
nett many years ago. 
One print represents 
Mr. David S. Ham- 
mond’s famous trotters 
Tot, Frederica, Nellie 
S., Corona and Roberta. 
On the upper floor, 
over the main porch, is 
a quaint room original- 
ly used as a chapel, 
and in the northeast 
corner is a large and 
handsome room; this 
has been set apart as a 
dressing room for the 
ladies. All the rooms , 
ry beautifully furnished, and 
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HOME OF THE SUBURBAN RIDING AND DRIVING CLUB—MAIN ENTRANCE, 
OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON RIVER. 


the perfumes of the wild flowers that grow in the 
meadow and climb on the rocks and creep up 
the hillside to greet the nostrils and by their 
beauty to enchant the eye; with the sloping 
lawns, winding driveways of an eighth of a mile 
leading up to the doorway, and marble stair- 
cases ascending the terraces, and with gravel 
pathways that beckon one into the gardens— 
who, if he were a member and permitted to en- 
joy the privileges of membership, would hesitate 
to take adrive of an hour from Fifty-ninth 





Street to the portals 
of the Suburban Rid- 
ing and Driving 
Club ?”’ 

On the roof of the 
castle a flagstaff has 
been erected, from 
which the American 
flag and the club 
streamer, bearing 
the name ‘‘Suburb- 
an,’’ in big red let- 
ters, float on the 
breeze. 

The club already 
numbers between 
two and three hun- 
dred members. 
Among the number 
are Judge George 
P. Andrews, Robert 
FE. Bonner, W. J. Ar- 
kell, Chester W. Chapin, Edward N. Dickerson, 
John R. Dos Passos, Arthur M. Dodge, Sheppard 
Knapp, John Watts Kearny, Richard and James 
Lounsbury, G. P. Morosini, Robert V. McKim, 
Henry Clews, Duncan Elliott, James H. Breslin, 
Thomas Byrnes, A. V. H. Stuyvesant, Charles 
Pfizer, Colonel Oliver H. Payne, Frederick Ben- 
edict, A. A. Bonner, Frederick Goodridge, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, J. C. Fargo, Robert Goelet, His 
Honor the Mayor, James T. Kernochan, Loril- 
lard Kip, Richard Croker, H. H. McAllister, 
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LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM. 


Colonel Hilton and George J. Gould. The offi- 
cers of the club are: President, Lawrence Kip ; 
vice-president, A. Newbold Morris; treasurer, 
J. H. Coster; secretary, Samuel Walter Taylor, 
Jr. The members of the house committee are : 
F. A. Hammond, J. B. Houston, J. H. Coster, 
Frank A. Watson and James Hude Beekman. 
To spend an afternoon at the club is to acquire 
a liberal education in the matter of vehicles— 
that is, one has an opportunity to study all 
the latest styles in turnouts. 
There is the sedan victoria, the 
stately landau, the magnificent 
coach, lined with satin and _per- 
fumed leather, to say nothing of 
phaetons, stanhopes and carts, and 
not the least part of the spectacle 
are the dainty toilettes of the ladies. 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman drives 
out to the Suburban nearly every 
afternoon when in town. She is 
always accompanied by a friend, 
and they take their cup of after- 
noon tea at the club. When Mrs. 
Beekman is the whip, her turnout 
is a spider phaeton, with a groom in 
most correct of liveries in the rum- 
ble, while ‘* Maron,’’ Mrs. Beek- 
man’s French poodle, whose coat 
is also of the latest cut, occupies 
the seat of honor beside his mis- 
tress. Her high-steppers, Buster 
and Bumppo, are also a credit to 
Vol. XL., No. 5—39. 


the establishment. 
No traps, indeed, 
are more correct in 
every detail than 
those belonging to 
the Beekmans. 
Their drag is a 
model in every 
way—one of the 
handsomest in 
town —and it often 
takes a gay party 
up to the Suburban 
for dinner, with a 
spin home by moon- 
light. Myr. Richard 
P. Lounsbery has a 
superb coach—a fac- 
simile of the one 
which took a prize at 
the last Paris Ex- 
position. 

Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Stevens and Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Schief- 
elin have entertained coaching parties at the 


club, also Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Oelrichs. 
When Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge drives out to the 
club it is in her victoria. Mrs. Henry Clews and 
Miss Clews have a very fine sedan victoria, and 


Mrs. Robert Goelet also prefers this comfortable 
way of taking an airing. She is usually accom- 
panied by her young daughter, Beatrix. 

Miss Eleanor Hewitt, who isa clever whip, 
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prefers an English phaeton, and very often has 
her father, the ex-mayor, with her. No finer 
vehicle is seen at the club than that belonging to 
Mrs. Lawrence Kip. It is a massive open coach, 
and it rolls along the smooth road with an aris- 
tocratic rumble and much rattling of extra 
double-plated harness. The livery of the serv- 
ants is dark green. Dark green, by the way, is 
the Astor livery, while the Vanderbilts go in for 
claret color. 

General Louis Fitzgeraid is one of the mem- 
bers who frequents the club and enjoys its hos- 
pitality. One of the smartest turnouts seen at 
the club is that of Miss Helen Ripley Benedict, 
whose skill as a four-in-hand and tandem whip 
is well known on both sides of the Atlantic. She 
has taken lessons of the great and only Howlett, 
and what she does not know about driving isn’t 
worth knowing. 

Among others who may be seen at the Sub- 
urban of a fine afternoon are Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
the Frederic Bronsons, who drive bay leaders and 
brown wheelers to a black-and-red coach; Mr. 
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Reginald Rives, with his dark-blue coach, and 
the August Belmonts in a claret-colored coach 
with a team of white-faced bays. 

The Gould coaching party, en route to Tarry- 
town, always take in the Suburban. During the 
summer Mr. Edwin Gould and a party of 
friends traveled from New Haven to Dobbs’ 
Ferry, where Mr. Gould is living in the old 
Cyrus Field place. The party included Miss 
Gould and her sister, Miss Jennie Shrady. A 
groom, whose mount was a beautiful chestnut 
horse, preceded the coach, that he might see if 
the roads were in good condition. A drive across 
country is made easier with that precaution, as 
one never knows what may be in waiting for him 
in the matter of plowed-up roads and impassable 
thoroughfares. 

Apropos of driving, riding and coaching, never 
has there been more enthusiasm displayed than 
at the different resorts this summer. At New- 
port, particularly, Bellevue Avenue has been gay 
with equipages. The popular drives at New- 
port are from the avenue to Narragansett Pier, 
via Jamestown by ferry, or 
the spin to Tiverton, about 
twelve miles from the Casino. 
Mr. Perry Belmont drives a 
handsome coach. Mr. C. 
Norman Fay has a_ beauti- 
ful red-and-white coach. 
Mr. James Van Alen is con- 
sidered a whip who is rarely 
excelled in handling the rib- 
bons, and he is frequently 
en evidence with his handsome 
turnout, always having a 
large and jolly party. 

As an evidence of the pop- 
ularity of coaching, it may be 
stated that no less than thirty 
four-in-hands are owned by 
members of the immortal 
150”? who summer at New- 
port. 

Less than forty years ago 
there was only one private 
four-in-hand in this country ; 
it belonged jointly to Colonel 
William Jay, Mr. Thomas 
Newbold, Mr. Kane and Mr. 
Frederic Bronson. In 1863 
Mr. Leonard Jerome had a 
coach built; the next year 
Mr. August Belmont impor- 
ted one from England. 

In the first coaching parade, 
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which was held in 1876, six coaches only made country seat of William 
their appearance. The club 


the public twice a 
year — one of these 
occasions being the 
annual meet in the 
park, and another 
being the annual 
drive to some spot 
within about fifty 
miles of New York. 
Colonel William Jay 
yas the first presi- 
dent of the club, and 
he still retains that 
position, leading the 
yan in the parades, 
with his black-and- 
yellow coach, with 
red wheeling gear, 
and chestnut -and- 
brown leaders and 
brown wheelers. 

The annual drive 
of the Coaching Club 
is quite a feature, 
and some very 
charming trips have 
been made. Upon 
one occasion ‘Idle 
Hour,”’ the beautiful 
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K. Vanderbilt, was 


only comes before chosen. The other places visited have been the 
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country seats of Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt and of 
Fairman Rogers, of 
Philadelphia; Mr. 
Frederic Bronson, at 
Greenwich Hill, 
Conn.; Mr. Francis 
Rives, at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson ; Colonel 
William Jay, at Bed- 
ford; Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer, at Mah- 
wah, KX. J.; Mx 
Pierre Lorillard, at 
Rancoeas, N. J., and 
Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, at Hyde Park. 

The trip made to 
Philadelphia was a 
long one, but the dis- 
tance, ninety miles, 
was accomplished in 
seven and a half 
hours. 

A famous driver, 
not only of four-in- 
hands but of six and 
eight horses, is 
Colonel W. F. Cody, 

















AN AWKWARD PLACE FOR AN ARGUMBNT.—FROM THE DRAWING BY JOHN CHARLTON. 


the redoubtable ‘‘ Buffalo Bill.’ He enjoys 
the honor of having driven the most distin- 
guished lot of passengers ever known to occupy 
one vehicle at a time. It was in 1887, in Lon- 
don, at the time of the Queen’s Jubilee, when he 
drove his famous Deadwood coach through Hyde 


Park with royalty for his guests—the Princess of 
Wales, the Kings of Denmark, of Saxony, of 
Sweden and of Belgium, and the Queens of 
Greece and Belgium, Princess May and Prince 
George (now Duke and Duchess of York), Prin- 
cesses Maud, Victoria and Louise of Wales. 


A NEW MEXICAN EPISODE. 


By CLAIRE 


THE sun shone hotly on the Anita ranch, 
which lay like a small excrescence on the dun- 
colored earth. The adobe house, the fences, the 
corral, all wore the sun-baked shade of the level 
ground. The silence was not a strange and 
dreamy thing, as is usual in solitude ; ’twas a 
hot, fierce, aggressive silence, which seemed to 
challenge disturbance. No bee or flying thing 
buzzed in the air, and, as far as eye could reach, 
no shade came between the fiery sun and the flat 
gray mesa. 

The wind, always defiant, blew bravely across 
the sagebrush, carrying with him the remon- 
strant breath of the sun, who protested against 
the persistent rivalry and would not give him 


POTTER. 


full sway. Their competition gave life to the 
cattle on the range, to the suffering cowboys, 
and to the small group of people on the ranch- 
house portel. 

The sloping roof gave shelter from the sun’s 
rays, and the wide-open doors through the long 
hall caught every whiff of the erratic wind as 
he, still warring with the sun, blew here and 
there. 

A low hammock occupied the most shaded 
spot, and init swung a girl. Her face was dark 
and small, and her little head was covered with 
a thick, short crop of black curls ; her eyes were 
very large and darkly gray. All else about her 
was small—the tan-colored shoes, the slender 
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hands, the scarlet mouth—and she took but a 
speck of room in the wide hammock, forming a 
piquant contrast to the two men beside her. 
They were both tall and athletically built ; their 
skins were of the same color as the house and 
earth, with a liberal dash of added red. One was 
pronouncedly dark, the other blue of eye and 
yellow of hair. Even before they spoke they 
were proclaimed Englishmen. The darker one, 
Frank Farringden, turned toward the girl and 
said : 

‘‘Well, Jack, when did Harry say he’d come 
up from Santa Fé? With that fuss over at Or- 
tegas, and Slawson, the manager, gone, you'll be 
left quite alone, won’t you?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; but only for two nights. My 
brother is coming back on Saturday ; there’s no 
one to bother.”’ 

The girl put one toe to the floor and swung 
forward, showing the ‘‘gun”’ which graced the 
varved Mexican belt. This belt held together the 
corduroy skirt and white duck blouse ; a scarlet 
silk searf was knotted around the brown throat, 
and a large, heavily buckled sombrero lay on the 
floor beside her. Looking out over the mesa, 
she said : 

‘*The sun seems to be standing still out there. 
You should have visited your cousin earlier, 
Captain Charteris. I’m afraid you'll take back 
lurid accounts of his adopted land.’ 

The captain replied with the deep, mellow 
voice of his country: 

‘Well, really, Miss Delancey, the country is 
beastly bad ; but Frank seems to find the people 
all right.”’ 

“The people !’’—a pleased mockery in the 


a 
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shrill American voice. ‘‘That must mean us, 
for we are really the only people about here. 
Well, Harry is a nice boy, but Slawson and Au- 
gusta Victoria can’t be called social ornaments. 
Then there’s myself ; but I—— Now, Captain 
Charteris,’’ rising in the hammock and swinging 
forward directly in front of him, ‘‘ will you tell 
me if I am very different from English girls— 
very much worse, I mean? Now please tell; I 
want to know truly and honestly.”’ 

“Oh, really, Miss Delancey, girls are about 
all alike, you know, only English girls are more 
kept in the background, and that sort of thing.”’ 

‘‘But, Captain Charteris, if an English girl 
had lost her father and mother when she was 
only three, and had had to live out here with 
her brother, because he couldn’t live any place 
else, and she wasn’t—well, wasn’t real deadly 
strong herself, would she have been very differ- 


ent from me?” 


There was an appealing earnestness in the 
high voice and a breathless interest in the dark 
eyes. Charteris looked at her with cool admira- 
tion, replying that he would answer her question 
at another time. Shesank back half-dissatisfied 
and hummed a song. 

When the sun showed the first symptoms of 
descending the men mounted their horses and 
rode away. Farringden turned in the saddle and 
called to the girl, ‘‘ We'll stop with the mail on 
our way home.’’ 

x x * * 


IIc w different was the old adobe. four hours 
later, wher sun had given place to his fair 
rival, the moon. The hot grayness had all gone, 


and the parched, unlovely earth looked cool and 
soft in the clear light. The sagebrush and cac- 
tus plants were temporarily given a tint of sil- 
very green, and the wind, fickle fellow, seemed 
conquered by the gentle moon, for hand in hand 
they searched every nook and corner, blessing 
all living things as they went. The portel 
ther spot, as it lay in a flood of milky 
rays ; the chairs, the table, the dusty hammock 
—all seemed freshly covered with shining satin. 
The girl was in the same position, but the cor- 
duroy gown had given place to a white one, and 
the scarlet rchief had paled to rose. The re- 
bellious hair had been smoothed until it lay in 
dusky rings about the face which the moonlight 
had whitened, and the tender rays turned to pink 
the two scarlet spots—were they of expectation?— 
which burned beneath the glowing eyes. The 
sombrero’s place on the floor was taken by a 
mandolin, which slipped from the hands of its 

he started from her lazy swinging in 


seemed anc 


owner as 8! 
the hamm« her accustomed ear having heard 
f horses’ hoofs against the ground 


fore the riders could be seen. Lis- 


the pressurt 
long, long 
tening more intently, she soon knew there was 
but one horse, one rider. The expectancy was 
ended when Captain Charteris slid from his 
horse, tied it at the gate, and.walked toward the 


house, idly swinging the leather mail bag as he 


came. O der the portel, he threw his hat 
on the floor and sank into a low chair beside the 
girl, 

‘Poor Frank went on to catch the train for 
Santa Fé. Your brother wrote and urged it. 
sah ! it’s isty ride from Ortegas !’’ 

The man broke the silence. 

‘* Sing something—something Spanish. ”’ 


Jack played a soft chord on the mandolin and 
sang a tender serenade. As she finished he leaned 
over her, and said, gently : 

‘* You shall have the answer to the question of 
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this afternoon now. How can I compare you to 
other women, you who are so strangely different, 
so intoxicatingly charming? He leaned nearer 
and took, unrebuked, the tanned fingers in his 
own. ‘‘ You are the result of this strange life 
and climate, and I—oh, you know how I feel! 
You have shown your power over me since you 
first raised those eyes to my face; and when I 
hear you sing, then—then you know you hold 
me, soul and body, as no woman ever did be- 
fore. You know it, don’t you, Jack ?”’ 

Unclosing her eyes as from a dream of bliss, 
she laid her hand lovingly upon his shoulder. 

‘¢You don’t understand me, Captain Charteris. 
I suppose I am not like other girls, and it takes 
a long, long time to understand me.”’ 

Charteris hid a smile with his hand. The 
pleading voice was in his ears, the red mouth 
near him, the eyes shining unconscious love in 
his face; and the moonlight, the wind, the 
echoes of the song roused his slow senses, and 
putting his arm around her he whispered in his 
melting voice : 

‘¢ Jack, do you love me?” 

There was no shyness in her rapt face, as she 
drew nearer, and murmured : 

**Oh, yes; yes, I do love you, and I was so 
afraid you would never understand.’’ 

The smile grew broader on the Englishman’s 
face as he ardently kissed her, and the mistaken 
moon incautiously threw a glamour of tenderness 
into the steely eyes, while the vibrating little 
creature, with her head on his heart, accepted 
the moon’s soft blandishments, and worshiped 
on. 

The intense stillness of the summer night 
seemed to ask for music, and Jack drew the 
mandolin toward her, playing slowly that sweet- 
est Spanish air ‘‘Media Noche.’’ While her 
fingers were on the strings, Charteris, after whis- 
pering ‘‘Carissima, querida chiquita’’ in her will- 
ing ear and again kissing her, strolled to the gate 
and mounted his horse. She sat still, a bright 
bit of color in the vivid moonlight ; and as he 
rode away, waving his hat as he went, she played 
with all the strength in her quick hands, send- 
ing after him a flood of melody which sounded 
in his ears long, long after the agile broncho had 
borne him from view. 

She slept to dream over the last act of her life, 
and awoke to redream it as she wandered rest- 
lessly about the house or swung in the ham- 
mock. Harry and Farringden would not return 
for two days. 

‘* Surely Harcourt’’—she whispered the name 
blushingly to herself—‘‘ would come again.”’ 
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Seeking shelter from the heat in the long hall, 
her eye fell on the forgotten mail bag ; for occu- 
pation she unstrapped it. 

There were no letters for the Anita ranch, but 
several for Farringden, and a London newspaper 
which had been opened, read and refolded. She 
aimlessly unfolded it, glancing over it uncom- 
prehendingly until a penciled paragraph attracted 
her eye. This read: ‘‘The marriage arranged 
last winter between Captain Harcourt Dene Clif- 
ford Charteris and Lady Evelyn Maud Branks- 
worth will be consummated on June 20th, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. This marriage will 
be an exceedingly important social event, owing 
to the prominence of both bride and groom, the 
former being the second daughter of the Earl of 
Alwyn, and the latter the prospective heir of his 
uncle, Lord Walforth, of Walforth House, Surrey. 
Captain Charteris will shortly return from the 
American Southwest, where his long stay has 
completely restored his health.’’ The paper was 
still firmly grasped in her stiffening fingers. She 
did not change her position; the brown face 
turned a sallower shade, and the eyes had a 
glowing fierceness. She neither cried nor spoke, 
but mechanically refolded the paper and replaced 
it in the bag. 

Night came again ; the moon came back to the 
old portel, and with the wind played a sweet duo 
in the accustomed way. But there was no ap- 
preciative grace in the heart of the small creature 
who sat there. With wind-burned face and rag- 
ing heart she looked out over the broad stretch of 
prairie where only last night all had seemed a 
vision of beauty. Suddenly she leaned back her 
head and called, sharply, ‘‘ Augusta Victoria !’’ 

A slablike Missouri girl, the domestic pivot of 
the ranch, appeared in response. 

‘Well, Miss Jack ?” 

The black head lowered, and the tan heel 
struck the floor several times before the question 
came : 

‘‘What was José up here for this afternoon, 
and why did he slink away around the corral, 
or,’’ quickly lifting her head and looking into 
Augusta Victoria’s eyes, ‘‘is he still here?” 

‘*No, he ain’t here now; but you know José 
and me ure keepin’ company ; so why shouldn’t 
he be here ?”’ 

‘*No reason ; only he seemed to act queer, and 
Iam sure I heard him mention—mention Cap- 
tain Charteris’s name.”’ 

“* Well, yes, he might ’av’,’’ uneasily shifting 
her lank weight from one flat foot to the other. 

Jack arose, went over to Augusta Victoria, and 
grasped her firmly by the shoulder. 


’ 
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‘‘You know I have never trusted José, and 
now I know there is something wrong. Tell me, 
—tell me, or I—well, you know what I can do.”’ 

The Missouri girl sank a collapsed mass into 
the nearest chair. 

‘<T’}l] never tell——”’ 

*« Augusta Victoria, I love someone more than 
you ever knew how to love José, and if harm 
should come to him I would shoot myself dead : 
but first,’’ pointing sternly toward her belt, ‘I 
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‘Tell me all.’’ 
‘Oh, dear Miss Jack, save him !—save José! 


save us all !’’ 


Hurriedly, disconnectedly she told the trem- 
bling little woman before her the story. Char- 
teris had had a quarrel with Mexicans on the low- 
er Pecos ; that in saving his own life he had shot 
his assailant ; that the dead man was a cousin to 
José, who, with his brothers, were all left to right 
That they were to meet at Ortegas, 


the wrong. 





‘‘SHE THREW HERSELF UPON HIS BREAST AND STRETCHED HER ARMS PROTECTINGLY AROUND HI™.”’ 


would kill the man who harmed him. Don’t 
you know who I mean? Can’t you guess? Must 
I—must I tell ? 
tain Charteris.’’ 

Augusta Victoria leaned forward, crying, fright- 
enedly : 

‘“Oh, don’t say that! 
Oh, poor José ! 


The man,”’ gaspingly, ‘‘ is Cap- 


Oh, dear Miss Jack ! 
Oh, poor me !”’ 


There was a slow determination in the voice 
responding : 





and were ng to Farringden’s ranch, where 
that the settlement would 


-oh, dear, oh !—they had al- 


Charteris was alone: 
be short, and that 
ready start 
Without a word Jack rushed, hatless, for the 
corral, Her own little broncho, Lorita, was soon 
girthed, and they were off over the mesa, the 
startled horse fairly maddened as the heavy end 
of the quirt struck her tender flanks with re- 
peated blows. Her gentle mistress seemed turned 


















































into a demon, as mile after mile they flew—not 
by the trail, but over the range, where quick- 
sands lurked, and prairie dogs’ holes were traps 
to the galloping horse’s feet. On they went, the 
mare goaded to frenzy by the shrill voice and 
raining blows. The Farringden ranch lights were 
in sight, and Jack, her heart a trip-hammer in 
her side, gave a final shout to speed Lorita on. 
But a treacherous hole caught one of the horse’s 
slender legs, breaking it, and throwing the little 
broncho in an agony of pain to the ground, where 
her rider lay, unhurt. Without a glance at the 
dearly loved horse, Jack sprang to her feet and 
rushed like a coyote over the ground. 

The altitude exhausted her feeble lungs, and 
when she stumbled across the doorway of Far- 
ringden’s ranch speech had almost left her. The 
curtain was up, and Charteris sat by the table, 
under a swinging lamp, writing. With one swift. 
movement she pulled down the treacherous 
shade, threw herself upon his breast, and 
stretched her arms protectingly around him, as, 
listening to every wind-breath, she gasped : 

‘Come with me—there is no time to talk.”’ 

Seeing determined negation in his face, she 
continued : 

‘‘There is not a moment to lose. José Gon- 
zales and his brothers are behind me. They are 
fiery with pulque and revenge. Come, come !”’ 

‘“Never! I'll face the cowardly Mexicans !”’ 

‘‘Harcourt’’—a deep wail of despairing pas- 
sion in her voice—‘‘ I love you, dearest, with all 
the life God has given me, and I beg you, for 
the sake of your hope and mine in Heaven, to 
listen to me.’’ Her shielding arms were again 
around him, and fifty kisses were pressed on his 
lips. ‘‘ Harcourt, sweetheart, do my will just 
this once—this once !’? And he obeyed. 

Through the rear door of the house they went. 
With her hand locked in his, they rushed to- 
ward the cafion, Jack guiding the rebellious 
Englishman. At length she stopped. ‘I can 
go no further,’? and pulling the red ’kerchief 
from her neck she held it to her lips. 

‘“What shall I do with you, Harcourt? They 
will kill you !”’ 

He took the hand at her side. ’Twas red with 
blood. 

The galloping horses and excited Spanish 
voices reached them as Jack rushed into the 
clear light. 

‘¢ José Gonzales, is that you?” 

‘¢ Si, sefiorita.”’ 

The girl advanced to where the three horse- 
men had reined and talked earnestly in Spanish. 
The voices were first high and fierce, then low 
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and pleading, finally soft and consenting, as 
they slowly turned and rode away. She walked 
back to Charteris. 

**Come !’’ she said. How different the voice 
from an hour before! She said no more, but 
started forward. Charteris followed. 

‘* Jack,’’ he called —‘‘dear little Jack! you 
have saved my life, and I am a coward. 

**Don’t speak to me,’ she replied, bitterly. 
‘**Saddle me a horse. I'll wait for it inside.’’ 

Two horses were soon tied at the gate, and he 
entered the room where Jack stood, not as she 
had so short a time before, panting, glowing, 
reckless, the embodiment of love and bravery, 
but instead, a pallid, sombre-eyed woman, whose 
strange quiet was a terror to the man before her. 

‘*They have given you your life,”’ she said, 
**because I promised them that in the early 
morning you would go. I told them this; they 
believed me ; you must go.”’ 

“Yes, I will go; but you—you who have 
risked your precious life—have brought on this 
fearful thing,’’ pointing to the blood-stained 
hand. ‘‘What shall I do for you?” 

**T am past help,’’ recklessly. ‘*God is good ; 
he has sent this—if not enough, the stream in 
the cafion will be a roaring torrent in May.’’ 

She started toward the gate, he swiftly fol- 
lowing. 

** Jack, Jack, let me go with you!’’ 

**No; but you can go across the range,”’ 
pointing southward, ‘‘and shoot Lorita— I 
couldn’t do that,’’ covering her eyes with her 
trembling fingers. 

She mounted; he followed, and they rode 
slowly toward the trail. 

** Jack,’’ he whispered, tenderly, ‘‘why have 
you given me my life and turned it to bitterness 
like this ?”’ 

She rode nearer and laid her hand on the horn 
of his saddle. 

““Do not dare to follow me. Shoow Lorita 
quickly and kindly. With her will die your 
memory of these days. I have read the London 
Times, and I loved you.”’ 

* * * * * * 

When Harry Delancy returned to the Anita 
ranch the weeping Augusta Victoria met him in 
the portel. A rude emblem of black swung from 
the door knob, and inside the house the little 
mistress lay still and silent, at rest forever. ‘*The 
old trouble’’ and the new one had ended all. 

The London Times announced that on June 
20th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, were 
married Captain Hartford Dene Clifford Char- 

teris and Lady Evelyn Maud Branksworth. 




















LAKE GEORGE, 


THE SCENIC PANORAMA 
NEW YORK STATE. 
BY FREDERIQUE SEEGER 


Or all the States in the Union the Empire 
State is particularly favored in the matter of 
scenery and natural curiosities. True, its mount- 
ains are not as sublime as those of California and 
other States, but the landscapes of the Catskills 
and Adirondack Mountains are frequently grand, 
and much of the scenery in these places is en- 
chantingly picturesque. The lakes of the Adi- 
rondacks—notably Blue Mountain Lake, Lake 
Ampersand, Placid Lake (or Mirror Lake, as it 
Regis, Long 
Lake, Raquette and others—are delightful bits 
the waterfalls 
mountains of this section, as well as those of the 
Catskills, are fit subjects for the pens and can- 
vases of renowned authors and artists, who have 
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of scenery, and ravines, and 


not failed to avail themselves of the beauties pre- 
The wild ruggedness of the falls and 
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ravines of the Catskills stirs one’s very soul with 
f God’s creations. 
the Au Sable Chasm, which is 
nders of the world. It is formed 
by the egress of Au Sable River from the north- 
Adirondack Mountains, in New 
York, on its way to Lake Champlain. The river 
has carved a channel in the Potsdam sandstone 
some places reaching a depth of 
two hundred feet, leaving precipices of every 
shape towering above the dark waters. At one 
place the river is compressed to a breadth of only 
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ten feet, and again widens to forty or fifty. The 
waters dash madly through the ravine, over rocks, 
boiling and seething, and has many cascades, 
waterfalls and rapids of various heights. The 
length of the chasm proper is nearly two miles, 
and its grandeur is very solemn, as tall trees cast 
sombre shadows over all. There are side gorges, 
which greatly add to the interest, and the voy- 
age by boat through the marvelous flume is ro- 
mantic and worthy ofa trip from Europe. In- 
deed, the chasm is a rival ofthe famous Swiss 
Gorge du Trient. It is surrounded by pictur- 
esque mountains and charming scenery. From 
some of the mountains about Au Sable Lake 
Champlain may be plainly seen, also the Green 
Mountains, and White Face, one of the highest 
of the Adirondack range. 

Howe’s Cave, not far from Sharon Springs, is 
also something of a wonder. It has not nearly 
the vast proportions of Mammoth Cave, but it is 
interesting in its way, and many persons endure 
the discomforts of crawling through ‘‘Fat Man’s 
Misery ”’ in order to explore its innermost nook. 

We have in addition to the beautiful Hudson 
River, with its charming scenery, equaled only 
by that of the Rhine, much natural beauty of in- 
land scenery, which novelists and artists have 
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immortalized in books and on canvas. At Riv- 
erside, in the Adirondacks, the Hudson is but. 
a turbulent brook, the bed of which can be 
plainly seen ; but at Glen’s Falls, which is on 
the Hudson River, in a line between the great 
cities of Montreal and New York city, two hun- 
dred and two miles from the latter, one hundred 
and ninety from the former, and nine miles north 
of Lake George, the river makes a picturesque 
fall. This place is now called Glen’s Falls, but 
was known to the Indians as Che-pon-tuc, mean- 
ing a difficult place to get at. Dividing near the 
head of the falls, the water passes on either side 
of an island covered in times of high water ; the 
dark-blue rocks seamed and gullied, its lower 
levels worn smooth by the fiercely rushing 
waters which pass over it in times of flood. 
At the south end of the long bridge steps lead 
down to the flat rock, and near the lower end, 
where it is notched and broken out, visitors 
climb down to the level of the water and en- 
ter the cave made memorable by Cooper in one 
of his wild Indian stories, ‘‘The Last of the 
Mohicans.’’ Scattered about in various places 
are deep holes, some perfectly round, and con- 
taining water left by the floods. One of these, 
the ‘‘Devil’s Punch Bowl,”’ is six feet in di- 
ameter and twelve feet deep. The broken ba- 
sin shows half of what formerly was a similar 
hole nearly twice the diameter of the former. 
Fossils of various forms are found here, imbed- 
ded in the rock ; also shells of still older periods. 
There are innumerable mills scattered near this 
picturesque place, and limekilns abound. There 
is a kind of black marble found in this vicinity 
which is the purest carbonate of lime in the 
world—with, perhaps, the exception of the Irish 
and Belgian marble. It possesses the same char- 
acteristics and is put to the same uses. 

The grandest scenery in Eastern New York is 
in the Catskills and Adirondack Mountains. In 
the latter place it is frequently compared to that 
of Switzerland, especially near Raquette. The 
glory of these mountains, however, can hardly 
be likened to any other part of the earth. The 
Yosemite, on the Pacific slope, and the Adiron- 
dacks, near the Atlantic, stand alone in their 
peculiar types of sublimity and beauty. The 
Adirondack region divides itself into two sec- 
tions : the eastern or mountain district and the 
western or lake district, the diversion being well 
indicated by the north branch of the Hudson 
and the west branch of the Au Sable. 

The Lake district empties its waters into the 
St. Lawrence, the mountain district into Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson. It must not be 




















thought that the mountains have no lakes or the 
lakes no mountains, for it is its diversity which 
is one of the chief charms of Adirondack scenery. 
Near the top of Lake Champlain is Edmonds 
Pond. This and another pond are sometimes 
called Cascade Lakes. They are two thousand 
feet above tidewater, and they constitute one of 
the choicest bits of scenery in the Adirondacks. 
From the shores of Placid, or Mirror Lake, 
there is spread out before the vision scenery un- 
rivaled anywhere. This from White Face 
Mountain. Lake Placid is shaped like a horse- 
shoe, divided by three islands. From White 
Face the scene presented to the eye of the be- 
holder is one of the most striking and sublime. 
The is uninterrupted. Eastward, Lake 
Champlain can be seen; Tahawas, the Giant of 
the Valley, Hurricane Mountain, Dix’s Peak, 
Nipple Top, Saddle Back, Seward, McIntyre and 
the Gothics are to the south, vast and wild ; to 
the north, its rapid outlet to the St. Lawrence, 
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SPEEDWAY, HIGH 
and even the spires of Montreal are said to be 
visible under favorable atmospheric conditions. 

Seventy-five be counted with the 
They glitter and flash like gems 
‘fof purest ray serene’? between the limitless ex- 
panse of forest and lofty mountains. Near Placid 
Lake is the grave of John Brown, the hero who 
met his tragic death at Harper’s Ferry. 

Saranac and St. Regis Lakes are within easy 
driving distance of Lake Placid. Wilmington 
Notch, through which the road leads from Lake 
Placid to Au Sable station, reveals the Indian 
Pass, \ls on the side of White Face rise 
thirteen hundred feet—a sheer precipice of rock, 
while the slope on the other side leaves only 
| and the rushing river to pass. 
At Ampersand Mountain the lake fishing is un- 
surpassed. 

‘Miller’s’’ is pleasantly located on lower 
Saranac Lake, at an elevation of thirty feet above 
its surface and two thousand feet above the sea. 
Guides here travel nearly one hundred miles 
south through lakes and the Raquette River, 
only disembarking at one of the many carries 
or to stop at one of the hotels. 
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Schroon 
Lake is the 
gate of the 
Adirond- 
acks. Alight- 
ing at Riverside from the cars, visitors take a 
‘bus’? and drive to Schroon. Then, if they 
wish to go to the other end of the 
lake, they take the launch and 
travel nine miles over the water 
to ‘‘ Little Saratoga,’’ as ‘‘ Le- 
land’s’’ is called. Schroon is a 
very pretty lake, and there are 
many hotels and boarding houses 
on its shores. ‘‘Taylor’s”’ is 
charmingly situated, and there is 
an unpretentious but comfortable 
house at Adirondack, formerly 
called Millbrook. The people of 
Grove Point have the freedom 
of the lake, as the proprietor 
owns the steam launch which 
plies between the different points. 
Schroon has been compared to 
Otsego, the ‘‘Glimmerglass’’ of 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Deerslayer,’? but hay- 
ing seen both lakes, I will say that 
in my humble opinion ‘ Glim- 
merglass’’ takes precedence. 
Schroon has, however, many 
strong points of resemblance to 
enchanting Lake George, than 
which there is no lake more beau- 









SHOOTING THE RAPIDS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 





tiful, visitors all 
agree. 

The twenty- 
mile stage route 
from North Creek, 
in the Adiron- 
dacks, across the 
Divide separating 
the upper Hud- 
son from the wa- 
tershed of the 
Raquette, has 
been the recipient 
of much atten- 


tion, as it fur- 
AMONG THE THOUSAND 


ishes some beau- 
tame. nishes some beau 


tiful views. 

Blue Mountain has an altitude 
of three thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four feet, and the lake is 
two thousand feet above tidewater. It is one of 
the loveliest of these Adirondack Trosachs. 

The total area of the Adirondacks is four mill- 
ion acres. Within this there are five hundred 
mountains and numerous lakes at an average 
elevation of more than fifteen hundred feet. There 
are two mountains having an altitude of more 
than five thousand feet, namely: Tahawas (com- 
monly called Marcy) and McIntyre. There are 
eighteen ranging from four thousand to five 
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thousand feet, namely: Basin, 
Clinton, Colden, Colvin, Dix, 
Grant, Gothic, Gray Peak, Hay- 
stack, Little Haystack, Macomb, 
Nipple Top, Redfield, Saddle, San- 


tanour, Seward, Skylight and 
White Face. 
The State Fish Hatchery is 


located at Old Forge, vast num- 
bers of young trout being turned 
out into these lakes annually. 
‘Paul Smith’s,’’ on the line 
of St. Regis lake’s trails and stage 
roads, is pleasantly located. The 
favorite route from this house is 
by way of boats, with guides 


through St. Regis Lake, Clear 
Pond, Upper Saranac, Round 


Lake, and Lower Saranac Lake, 
to the Ampersand and ‘“‘ Miller’s,”’ 
with stops at Saranac Inn, War- 
beck Lodge, and ‘‘ Bartlett’s”’ en 
From Saranac Lake village 
a stage or buckboard is taken to 
Lake Placid. 


Saratoga 


route. 


Lake and Lake 
George, although not in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, are within 
driving distance. Saratoga Lake 
is not particularly beautiful, the 
scenery on its banks being for the 
most part flat. It is, however, well 
named for the fa- 
Lake 
is a ‘‘gem of the first 
than which no lake can 
be more enchanting. Its waters 
are like crystal, and the pebbly 
bottom can be plainly seen where 
the water is not too deep. The 
scenery is varied by fertile plains, 
green slopes and mountains of 
various heights, among them Anthony’s Nose, 
Black Mountain, Deer’s Leap, Defiance, the Ele- 
phant, Hog’s Back, Pilot Mountain, Prospect 
Mountain, Rogers Rock Mountain, Spruce Moun- 
tain, Shelving Rock, Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
Tongue Mountain, Twin Mountains, the Nar- 
rows, Paradise Bay, Rogers Slide. 
of them eagles make their nests, and a sight of 


known, being 


mous springs. George, 
however, 


water”’ 


Upon some 


one of these emblematic birds is apt to produce 
much excitement on the steamers plying the lake. 

The smooth surface of the lake is dotted with 
three hundred and sixty-five islands, 
which a number of small steamers ply several 
times daily in the summer. 


among 





CHASM. 


AU SABLE 


From the Fort William Henry the outlook is 
fine. Not far off is Tea Island; over this, the 
top of Shelving Rock ; a little to the west of that, 
Tongue Mountain ; about two miles beyond Te: 
Island is Diamond Island; beyond this, Long 
Island ; at tl ht of this and on high ground, 
Plum Point; a little farther, Crosbyside ; over 
the beach, at the east, Fort George Hotel, and 
back toward the south, the ruins of the Old Fort ; 
toward the west is Prospect Mountain, and at the 


west shore, which turns at right angles with the 

hotel front, is the little village of Caldwell. 
Paradise Bay is one of the prettiest nooks of 

Lake George. 


Here the launch steams in and 
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HOWE’S CAVE 


out between many little miniature islands, each 


prettier than the other. 


Deer’s Leap Mountain is on the west, a little 


in advance ; the top is round- 
ed; the sides facing the lake 
a perpendicular wall of rock, 
which gives back a magnifi- 
cent echo when called upon 
to do so. At its foot are 
great fragments of rock that 
have fallen from time to time, 
and said to be a favorite re- 
sort for rattlesnakes. The 
name was given this place be- 
cause once upon a time a deer 
leaped over the precipice to 
escape pursuing hounds. It 
was impaled on a sharp tree 
below. Rogers Slide is to- 
ward the west, a mountain 
nearly one thousand feet 











high, with smooth rounded top and preci- 
pitous sides. It is rich in minerals, many 
beautiful specimens of garnet having been 
found near its summit, and also graphite— 
a black lead which exists in considerable 
quantities. Nearly half of its entire height 
is a smooth wall of rock descending at a 
sharp angle to the water’s edge. It is said 
to have received its name from a circum- 
stance which occurred there : 

In 1757-8 Robert Rogers, with a party 
of men, went to make observations at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, where he fell in 
with the enemy. They were defeated in 
the skirmish. Rogers escaped, was pursued 
by the savages, and made for the summit of 
what was then Bald Mountain. When he 
arrived at the brow of the precipice he threw 
his luggage down the steep walls, and re- 
versing his snow shoes—for it was winter— 
made his way down through a ravine at the 
southwest to the lake, thence around the foot 
of the slide. The savages believed that Rogers 
could not get to the lake alive, but when 
they reached the top, saw him making his 
way over the ice toward the head of the lake. 

Anthony’s Nose extends along the north 
side of Blair’s Bay. From a position well 
back on the south side of Blair’s Bay can be 
seen a perfect profile, with smooth brow, Ro- 
man nose, firm lip, and bearded chin. 

Black Mountain, the monarch of the lake, 
stretches out to the north. It is two thousand 
feet above the water. Prospect Mountain is 
nearly as high as Black Mountain, being 


eighteen hundred feet above the lake. Mount 
Defiance is hardly a mountain. It overlooks 


Fort Ticonderoga, lying on the other side. 
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It received its name in 
1777, when Burgoyne, 
from the summit, trained 
‘guns on the fort. Near 
‘this point are the upper 
falls of Ticonderoga. 
‘Twin Mountains are in 
tthe southwest from Sab- 
bathday Point. Separ- 
ate, the southernmost 
‘one, is Deer’s Leap. 
The name of Lake 
‘George formerly was 
Lac du St. Sacrament, 
changed by General 
Johnson in 1755, when 
he, at the head of his 
‘army, marched there, 
intending to take post 
at the other end, then 
called Ticonderoga, and 
attack Crown Point. His 
intention was good, but 
Baron Dieskau, with 
fourteen hundred men, 
six hundred of them In- 
dians, advanced to at- 
tack Fort Lyman. The 
Indians, however, afraid 
of cannon, refused to 
advance, so thé head of 
the army turned 
toward Lake George 
and reached the place 
where Williams’s monu- 
ment now stands, when 
news was brought that 
the English were advanc- 
ing to meet them. They 
appeared twelve hundred strong, two hundred 
being Indians. Colonel Ephraim Williams and 
King Hendrick, all unconscious of danger, be- 
lieved that the enemy was at Fort Edward. 
Some of Dieskau’s Indians were of the Iroquois 
tribes, sworn friends of the Mohawks, and of the 
English, so they fired guns in the air as a warn- 
ing, and so turned what might have been the 
annihilation of the detachment into a bad defeat. 
Williams and King Hendrick were killed in the 
engagement and Johnson was wounded ; also 
Dieskau, who was taken prisoner, dying later 
from his wounds. 

Indeed, almost every inch of the ground about 
Lake George is historic. Bloody Pond was also 
the scene of a massacre. Its surface, dotted with 

pond lilies, seems placid to-day, but in revolu- 
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tionary times the blood of soldiers at one time 
mingled with its waters after an engagement be- 
tween the French and the English. It is near 
high ground, from which ‘‘ Horicon,”’ the silvery 
water, can be seen—a diamond in Nature’s set- 
ting of emerald 

The good old days of the tally-ho are over, 
and the plank road over which the horses and 
coaches formerly went at a spanking pace is now 
little used, but in its place comfort-loving pecple 
have a railroad, which takes them within a few 
feet of the Fort William Henry Hotel. 

The springs of New York State are among the 
celebrated of the world. Richfield, Sharon, Leb- 
anon and Saratoga Springs are all within the 
boundaries of the Empire State. The first two 
named are sulphur and magnesia springs, and 
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are situated in the Mohawk and in Cherry Val- 
leys. They are efficacious in rheumatism, gout 
and blood troubles, and to many afflicted with 
these complaints these places are the Mecca of 
an annual pilgrimage. Here also are assembled 
the wealth and fashion of many cities. They 
enjoy for several months the pure air, delightful 
drives and mountain scenery for which this sec- 
tion of country is famous. From one of the 
peaks surrounding the village of Sharon a fine 
view of the historic Mohawk Valley may be ob- 
tained. 

At Richfield Springs we have the truly rural 
combined with social gayety. There are several 
fine hotels and many lesser hostelries. The tone 
of society here is characterized by a refinement 
lacking at many larger resorts. The drives are 
delightful, and many fine turnouts and eques- 
trians mounted on fine steeds may be seen tak- 
ing the road to the lake, near Richfield, and to 
Cooperstown and Otsego Lake. 

Saratoga, well known all over the world for its 
health-giving waters, as well as for its reputa- 
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tion as a_ resort, is one hundred and seventy- 
seven miles from New York city. Here assem- 
bles yearly a cosmopolitan crowd, drawn from 
all cities, and indeed it may be said from all 
parts of the world. Here is the count and my 
lady from the capitals of Europe, and Mrs. 
O’ Reilley, whose husband keeps a saloon on the 
Bowery. All drink the prescribed waters before 
breakfast, sitting side by side at little tables sur- 
rounding the spring. They are all democratic 
here, and each carries an air-tight bottle filled 
with water for libations later in the day. Noth- 
ing is thought of this. It is quite comme i faut. 
They all do it. 

Saratoga is essentially American, and differs 
very materially from similar places in Europe, 
viz., Harrogate, Bath, Cheltenham, in England, 
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and Aix, in Germany. These 
places have more room. At 
Saratoga the beginning and 
end are comprised within a 
few blocks, which is a highly 
original place, with its shops, 
hotels, trees, and people pro- 
menading by the hundreds. 
The climate is dry and brac- 
ing. Its elevation above tide- 
water is three hundred and 
six feet, being forty-six feet 
higher than Lake George. 
The resident population is 
about eleven thousand, treb- 
led in summer by the influx 
The waters have 
become articles of commerce, 
and all their 
customers. They are Saratoga’s chief 
There are twenty-seven well-known springs in 
the place. The ingredients differ ; or, 
to speak more correctly, in many the ingre- 
dients are alike, but the proportions of them 
differ: some are alkaline, some saline ; others 
are sulphurous, and one spring is magnetic. 
Whence these 
This is a question that has agitated the minds of 


of guests. 


VIEW OF 


nations are 


attraction. 


rather, 


come health-giving waters ? 
visitors since Sir William Johnson was carried 
to High Rock by the friendly Indians to be re- 
lieved of a complaint which they thought would 
be cured by the waters, one hundred and twenty- 
Two theories are advanced, each 


William 


Johnson’s visit forty springs have been discov- 


four years ago. 


of which finds supporters. Since Sir 


ered. No two are exactly alike, and most of 
them were discovered by accident. 

It is probable that we are indebted to the rock 
formation of Saratoga for the springs. This is in 
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strata of geo | formation, both metamorphic 
At a very remote period the 
jected to some powerful natural 
sulted in a vertical fracture and the 
west side, causing what is known 
‘‘fault.’’ This is well defined 
for five or six miles. It is through a geological 
break that vaters find their way, partaking 
products of the earth and rocks 
they What is most re- 

it, although these springs are dis- 
close proximity to each other and 
ty to one hundred and twenty gal- 
the most rigid analysis fails to 


and sediment 
strata were s 
force, which 

upheaval of t 


to geologists 3 


of the miner 
through wi pass. 
markable is tl 
similar and i 
flow from tl 
lons an ho 
show any great change in the respective combi- 
nations. 
High Roel 
Johnson drank of 
water did not 
it unquestio 


was the first known. Sir William 
it in 1767. At that time the 


flow over the conical top, although 
bly had done so at some previous 
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period. Several years ago the owners removed 
the rock and found beneath it four logs, two of 
which rested on the other two at right angles, 
evidently placed there by some one. Under this 
came seven feet of muck, inclosing another log, 
and below this, three feet more of rock, while 
there, seventeen feet beneath the apex of the 
rock, they found the remains of an ancient fire. 
As the formation is similar to that of the stalag- 
mite the same course was adopted to discover its 
age. It was found to contain eighty-one layers 
to the inch, and with this as a starting point it is 
estimated that the time passed is five thousand 
eight hundred and seventy years. 

The Geyser was discovered in 1870. The 

yater is often thrown twenty-five feet by the 
force of the carbonic acid gas it contains. 

The Magnetic Spring, on Spring Avenue, is 
mainly used for bathing. It is said to be excel- 
lent for the relief of rheumatism, gout, paralysis 
and similar complaints. 

The Hathorn Spring is cathartic, and used for 
liver, stomach and kidney troubles. It is very 
popular. It was accidentally discovered during 
the progress of excavation for the Congress Hall 
ballroom. 

Mount McGregor is within driving distance of 
Saratoga. It is reached by a pleasant road lead- 
ing up a steep mountain. From the summit of 
the mountain a broad vista is spread out—a mag- 
nificent expanse of cultivated country ; and on a 
clear day the monument at Schuylerville, com- 
memorating our success over Burgoyne at the 
battle of Saratoga, may be plainly seen. A su- 
perb panorama is presented from the eastern 
lookout, embracing the whole northeastern part 
of the State, the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
and in the extreme distance the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. Close to the Mount McGregor 
station is the cottage in which General Grant 
died. 

Our greatest natural curiosity, however, is 
Niagara Falls, than which there is nothing more 
wonderful. There are waterfalls of greater height, 
but the immense volume of all the upper lakes, 
with the sheer descent in one unbroken plunge, 
gives a sublimity to Niagara which height alone 
cannot impart. The Rapids above the falls, the 
deep gorge below through which the river flows, 
and the many points of observation from which 
the scenery may be viewed—all conspire to render 
this resort the most celebrated on the continent. 
A first view from the Suspension Bridge, going 
over to the Canada side, is apt to be disappoint- 
ing, but on nearing the falls one is at once im- 
pressed with their grandeur. The vast volume 
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of water tumbling over a precipice one hundred 
and sixty-four feet high, boiling, seething and 
breaking on the rocks below, holds the spectator 
breathless. The rainbow colors on the greenish 
tinge of the waters in summer, and the beautiful 
appearance of the landscape surrounding the 
falls in winter, draw thousands of visitors, not 
only from every nook of America, but from 
abroad. The Niagara Falls are so well known to 
Americans that a description of them is perhaps 
superfluous ; so I will give my limited space to 
less wonderful but still highly interesting scenery 
in other portions of New York State. 

The far-famed lake region of Central New 
York is well worthy of the consideration of the 
tourist. The scenery on the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad is beautiful in the 
extreme, and as varied as one can wish for, its 
range of view including, practically, the entire 
length of the peerless Hudson, showing the river 
in all its many phases, from the battlement cliffs 
of the Palisades to the scenery of the glorious 
Highlands, unfolding the charming scenes of the 
lovely valleys of the Mohawk and Genesee and 
the fertile agricultural region of Western New 
York, terminating at Niagara. 

Little more than an hour’s ride by cars from 
Gotham is Lake Mahopac, which, of the twenty- 
five bodies of water of the Croton watershed, 
with possibly one exception (Lake Gleneida, at 
Carmel), is counted the great pride of the basin. 
It is romantic and picturesque, and its charms 
draw a fashionable and gay set here annually in 
the summer season. 

At Copeka, one hundred and four miles from 
New York, are the famous Bashbish Falls. They 
are one of the finest points of observation be- 
tween New York and Montreal. The waters dash 
in reckless glee, splashing and leaping from crag 
to crag. 

Onondaga Lake, at the head of which is situ- 
ated the prosperous city of Syracuse, is a pretty 
lake. The famous salt mines of this vicinity 
have helped in no small degree to enlarge the 
city of Syracuse and make it the prosperous 
place it is, although there are now many other 
manufacturing interests centred there. The ex- 
istence of the salt springs of Onondaga were 
known to the Indians at an early date, and the 
knowledge was imparted by them to the Jesuits 
in 1654. In 1794 the State took possession of 
them, and laws were passed for the conduct of 
the manufacture. 

By taking the Auburn branch road at Syra- 
cuse, the traveler easily can conveniently reach 
Geneva, Ithaca and Watkins, and see the beau- 
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ties of Seneca Lake and Watkins Glen with little 
loss of time. 

Eighteen miles from Syracuse is Skaneateles 
Lake, one of the most charming bodies of water 
in Central New York. The lake is sixteen miles 
long, and on an average one mile wide. It 


is 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


BUILDINGS 


AND CAMPUS, 


set amid imposing hills, rising twelve hundred 
feet above the water. 

Cayuga Lake is about thirty-eight miles long 
and from one to three and a half miles wide. The 
Taughannock Falls, near here, are very pictur- 
esque. Seneca Lake, without a doubt, is one of 
the remarkable bodies of water the 
country. It is forty miles long, and the water 
is of great purity and depth. Its are 
grand and picturesque. Watkins Glen, at the 
head of Seneca Lake, is the Mecca of a vast pil- 
grimage of those who halt here to explore its 
peerless glens. 
worn rift in the mountain’s side, about three 
miles in length—is entered from its lower por- 
tals just at the head of the village of Watkins. 
It is celebrated the world over for its rugged 
scenery. It differs in all its characteristics from 
any other celebrated locality of natural interest. 
It has as distinct an individuality as the Falls of 
Niagara, the Mammoth Cave, or the ‘‘ Garden of 
the Gods.’’ It is a marvelous rift in the moun- 
tain, which it seems must have been made by 
some stupendous earthquake shock. The glen, 
with its dashing, flashing, cascading stream, re- 
minds one of the several famous gorges and wa- 
terfalls. It suggests Vaucluse in its clearness 
and glitter, but instead of the dreary, blasted 


most in 


shores 


This romantic cafion—a water- 
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heights above Petrarch’s Fountain we have varie- 
rny rocks, most lovely foliage, 
and wild flowers in profusion. 


gated, mossy, fi 
It also suggests 
agnificent pass of Finstermiinz, in 
the Tyrol, but is brighter and more varied. It 
Hundreds climb daily 


the gloomy, 


is a succession of glens. 


the dizzy stairway, pick their way 
long its narrow ledges, pass un- 
der the little side cascades, and 


look down into its mysterious 
depths, speculating upon its wonderful 
formation. This wild grandeur was for cen- 
turies barred from human sight, but Amer- 


ican enterpris’ 
of the 


island 


has now opened it to the gaze 
tourist. Ithaca, named from Ulysses’s 
town of ancient 
Greece, is a thriving and handsome city, situated 
on the broad 


Lake. It is 


of classic memory, a 
plain at the head of lovely Cayuga 


celebrated as the seat of Cornell 


University, and is surrounded by some of the 
most picturesque scenery in the State. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ithaca are 
about one hundred-and fifty waterfalls, in gorges 
g] 


and beautiful glens, all of them easily accessible. 
At Ithaca Gorge the water falls four hundred feet 
in one mile, over seven distinct waterfalls. For- 
est Fall, the beautiful V-shaped Foaming Fall, 
is forty feet high, Rocky Fall sixty feet high ; 
and many ot! 


er grand natural wonders are scat- 
tered throughout this remarkable region. 
The 


lake so called is sixteen miles long, one mile 


Canandaigua means ‘‘ the chosen spot.”’ 
wide and six hundred and sixty-eight feet above 
tidewater. It empties into Lake Ontario by the 
Clyde and Seneca Rivers. At Carthage, in the 
northwest part of the Adirondacks, there is a 
natural bridge situated on the Indian River. It 


crosses the river in two places, forming a bridge 
six feet above the water and fifteen feet wide. 

Luzerne is a small lake, but suggests the fa- 
mous Swiss resort. 
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Cazenovia, situated on the lake of that name, 
is twenty miles from Syracuse. Here nature 
has been prodigal. Vale and hillock blend to- 
gether, forming a most charming landscape. 

Chautauqua, the ‘‘ Windermere of America,”’ 
stretches out its twenty miles of crystal water 
high among the hills of Southwestern New York. 
Fourteen hundred feet above the sea level, Chau- 
tauqua looks down seven hundred feet on Lake 
Erie, only ten miles away. The name of Chau- 
tauqua is well known in every quarter of the 
globe. It has been carried by the spread of the 
popular educational movement which began in 
1874 on the shore of this lake, and has now a 
permanent centre in the famous summer town of 
Chautauqua. More than five hundred wooden 
villas are scattered through the groves, parks and 
by the lakeside. There are public buildings, 
lecture rooms, club houses, a museum and gym- 
nasium. The surface of the Holy Land is repre- 
sented by a iarge model of Palestine, three hun- 
dred feet in length. 

All forms of popular education are taught dur- 
ing the summer at Chautauqua, and the rates are 
made as low as possible in order to give the many 
whose purses are small an opportunity of study- 
ing some favorite branch of art or science. Spe- 
cial rates are also made by all the railroads to 
Chautauqua during the summer season. Living 
rates are also made low, and everything is done 
to make visitors comfortable and happy. The 
life here is stimulating and elevating. The great 
amphitheatre, which seats five or six thousand 
persons, is every evening filled with an intelli- 
gent crowd, who seek recreation at the close of 
the day’s studies or lectures. There is a tax at 
the public gate, and all are at liberty to enjoy 
without any further payment the public daily 
programme. : 

Six miles from Canastota the waters of Canas- 
eraga Creek tumble one hundred feet to the bot- 
tom of a rock-ribbed gorge. The road makes so 
sharp a detour around the head of this deep 
gorge that it has been likened to a horseshoe. 
At the summit, near here, a commanding view is 
presented of the magnificently diversified valley 
beneath, stretching northward twenty-five miles, 
and latterly as wide, with the whole of Oneida 
Lake, twelve miles distant, visible under the sky 
line of the picture. 

Lake Champlain is a picturesque sheet of 
water, lying between the States of New York 
and Vermont, and extends for a short distance 
into Canada. It is one hundred and thirty miles 
long, and varies in breadth from one-half mile to 
fifteen miles. It is surrounded by lofty moun- 
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tains, embracing the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont on the east and the Adirondacks on the 
west. Its waters are in some places three hun- 
dred feet deep. At the outlet of Lake George 
with Lake Champlain the ruins of old Fort Ticon- 
deroga loom upon the summit of a high, rocky 
bluff. The valley inclosing this lake is famous 
for its magnificent scenery and the events of his- 
toric interest which occurred here. The localities 
where Burgoyne held his councils and where 
Arnold and Carlton fought are pointed out. The 
naval battle in which Commodore McDonough 
gained his signal victory over General Macomb 
and the British flotilla was fought off Platts- 
burgh. 

Lake Keuka is in the famous vineyard region 
of the State. In the still September days Keuka’s 
hillsides ring with the merry shouts of the grape 
gatherers’ songs. They make a_ picturesque 
scene as they wend their way among the vines, 
gathering the great bunches of luscious fruit. 
Artists are not slow of availing themselves of 
these romantic scenes. 

Lake Minnewaska is on the Summit of Shaw- 
angunk Mountain, eighty-eight miles from New 
York city. 

Round Lake is circular in shape, as its name 
indicates. It is but a short distance from the 
famous Saratoga Springs, and is a great resort for 
Methodists, who camp out in large numbers in 
the summer. Many fine cottages have been built, 
and the streets are regular. 

As the shores of New York State are washed 
by the St. Lawrence, we may lay claim to part 
of that as one of our natural curiosities. The 
tichelieu & Ontario Navigation Company connects 
at Kingston with the fast trains of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and at Clayton with the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, and en- 
ables tourists without loss of time to make the 
trip through the Thousand Islands and down the 
Rapids by daylight, and reach Montreal (if de- 
sired) by dark. Travelers who have leisure tarry 
en route at Clayton, Alexandria Bay, Round Isl- 
and, or Thousand Island Park, and taking the 
Island Wanderer, pass through tortuous channels 
and amidst innumerable islands of all shapes and 
sizes. The pleasantest way, however, is to do 
the islands and river about Clayton leisurely in 
one’s own boat, for there are eighteen hundred 
islands counted—according to the treaty of Ghent, 
only sixteen hundred and ninety-two. These 
islands are owned by people in Chicago, New 
York and other cities, and are adorned with all 
kinds of houses, from the costly villa to the mod- 
est log hut for campers-out. 
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The Thousand Islands commence near Clay- 
ton, in New York, and end with the Three 
Sisters, near Brockville and Morristown. The 


islands below Alexandria Bay are not so attrac- 


tive as those above, but the scenery is generally 
interesting, wild and picturesque. 

Beyond Dickinson’s Landing the steamer turns 
out into the swift current, and soon we feel the 
cessation of the engine’s pulsation, and we feel 
the strength of the current. Extra men are at 
the wheel, and others aft at the tiller. The 
waters widen, and a vast expanse of broken 
water is The velocity of the water- in- 
creases. We pass over high billows which seem 
motionless as a wall. Several miles more, and 


seen. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


we pass the surging billows of the rapids in a 
few moments. From Lachine we see the whole 
outline of Mount Royal, and the Lachine Rapids, 
in our way. Swifter and swifter is the current. 
We plunge gver the steep declivity, between the 
reefs and ges beneath, at great speed. It 
seems as if we must be dashed to pieces ; but we 
think the danger is greater than it seems, for the 
pilots are steady of nerve, and know every inch 
of the way, having passed over it daily for years. 
We once heard a Yankee say that there was not 
as much commotion in the rapids as in a Yankee 
sherry cobbler. Most tourists disagree with him, 
however. Possibly there is a very great deal of 
difference in the strength of cobblers. 


HALLOWEEN SUPERSTITIONS. 


Upon that night, when fairies light, 
On Cassilis’ Downans dance, 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze, 
On sprightly coursers prance.— Burns, 


How rapripty old customs, old festivals, old 
superstitions are dying! Christmas plum pud- 
ding, Shrove Tuesday pancakes and Good Friday 
hot-cross buns are almost all that remain of the 
ancient festivals. Easter and Whitsuntide have 
degenerated into mere holidays, during which 
the town flows into the country and the country 
flows into the town, and such observances as 
those of All-hallow Eve are almost forgotten. 
These were undoubtedly a survival of sun wor- 
ship, since they celebrated the passing away of 
autumn and the coming in of winter ; while in 
Christian times Halloween appears to have been 
a kind of mardi gras to All Saints’ Day, whjch 
follows it. 

It is to Irish and Scotch folklore that we must 
turn for the most quaint, curious and fantastic of 
the ancient observances of the last day of October. 
Witches, warlocks, and especially the fairies, 
were supposed to hold high revels on that night ; 
the terrible Phooka was abroad : the Phooka was 
a large, dusky-looking creature that sometimes 
took the form of a horse or pony, sometimes that 
of a bull, and not infrequently of a huge bird like 
the roc, with fire gleaming from its eyes and nos- 
trils. On Halloween it would lurk in lonesome 
places, creep noiselessly behind the belated and 
unwary traveler, and, thrusting its monstrous 
head between his legs, whisk him on to its back 
and whirl him up to the moon, or plunge with 
him to the bottom of a lake, or fly with him over 


the ocean, or up to the tops of mountains, or tra- 
verse the most remote realms of space between 
dark and dawn. On that night mortals were sup- 
posed to have power over the fairies, and if they 
took a handful of dust from beneath their feet 
and threw it at them the good folk wuld be com- 
pelled to give up any human being who might be 
held captive in elfland. It was a very significant 
custom among the Irish peasantry on Halloween 
to go about armed with sticks and clubs, collecting 
money, cheese, cakes, and other provisions, 
which they demanded in the name of St. Columb- 
kiln, in whose honor verses were repeated. 


egos 
55") 


Most of the Halloween observances, however, 
were love spells. At night the boys and the col- 
leens would go out into the garden blindfolded, 
and each would pull up a cabbage. The forms 
of the heads and stalks were supposed to denote 
the physical peculiarities of the future husband 
or wife, and if earth adhered to the roots it de- 
noted that he or she would have a dower, while 
according as the taste of the roots was sweet or 
sour, so was the temper of the coming spouse. 
It was a great time for the eating of apples and 
nuts. The shells of the latter were burned and a 
divination was taken from the ashes. Another 
spell was to put nuts upon the bars of the grate, 
giving to each the name of a sweetheart. IRfa 
nut jumped or cracked that lover would prove 
unfaithful ; if it began by blazing, he was a true 
love ; and if two nuts, named after a girl and 
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a boy, burned together it was a sure sign that 
they would be married. Lamb’s-wool, made of 
bruised, roasted apples, mixed with ale or milk, 
was the prescribed beverage for the occasion. 
The word is a corruption of ‘‘la mas ubhal,’’ the 
day of the apple fruit, the ingathering of the 
apple harvest being celebrated on that day, and 
this drink was a kind of libation to the saint who 
watched over fruits and seeds. 

In Wales bonfires were lit on the night of All- 
hallows ; , upon each of which the 
name of some person was written, were thrown 
into them, and if any one of these was missing 
in the morning it was a sign of death ; 


whites tones 


the people 
joined hands and danced around the fire, and, 
after jumping through it, ran away to avoid a 
demon that took the form of a black sow. Very 
curious was the Welsh custom according to which 
the youth of both sexes would go out seeking an 
even-leaved sprig of ash. The first who found it 
would call out ‘‘Cyniver,’? and would 
swered by the first of the opposite sex who suc- 


be an- 


ceeded in discovering another, which was a sign 
that those two would be mated. 

Scotch folklore is peculiarly rich in Hallow- 
een superstitions. Burns has immortalized some 
of them in one of his most characteristic poems. 
The working of a favorite spell was for a lassie to 
steal out of the house unperceived, vo to the 
barn, open both doors, and, if possible, unhang 
them, lest the apparition should close them and 
do her some injury; then, taking the instruments 
used in winnowing corn, go through the process 
of letting down the corn before the wind, repeat- 
ing the movement three times; at the third an 
apparition, it was thought, would pass through 
the place, coming in at the wind door and going 
out at the opposite, and this figure would indi- 
cate not only the appearance but the occupation 
of her future husband. Or you were to go out 
to a rivulet where three lairds’ lands meet and 
dip your sleeve in the water, then return home, 
hang the wet garment before the fire and go to 
bed, and about midnight the wraith of your fu- 
ture husband or wife would appear and turn it to 
dry on the other side. Another spell ordered 
that a man should take three dishes, put clean 
water in’ one, foul in another, while the third he 
left empty. Then the person who wished to look 
into matrimonial futurity should be led up to 
them blindfolded ; if he dipped his hand into the 
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s future wife would be a maid, if 
vould be a widow, and if into 
there would be no marriage at 
h practiced was to stand before 
at an apple from one hand and 
vith the other, and presently the 
ire helpmate would be seen peep- 
ing over your shoulder. But the most popular 
of all these spells, more especially in England, was 
to go out into night and scatter a handful of 
rowing it with whatever you 
eniently draw after you, mutter- 
ing the words, ‘‘ Hemp seed, I sow thee ; hemp 
seed, I mow thee ; and he [or she] who is to be 
true lov ie after and pow’ thee,’’ and 
thereupon tl irit thus exorcised would ap- 
pear in the ide of pulling hemp. It was 
customary in the Highlands to fasten a bunch of 
set it on fire after dusk, run 
ze, followed by a crowd, fling 
it upon the gi i, and then pile faggots upon 
it until a huge bonfire was kindled. 
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dance and 
morning. 
But these superstitions seem to have been lit- 
tle more than episodes in the general revel of 
drinking, fun and horseplay that marked the 
festival. 


It was a favorite game to float apples 
in a tub of water and set girls and boys to catch 
them with their mouths—no very easy task and 
involving many a sousing. 


I have seen a pict- 
ure of a man balancing himself upon a pole 
stretched across two tubs of water ; at the end of 
the pole was a lighted candle, by which he was 
trying to light another at the risk of a ducking. 




















By ANNA 


UnpovusreDiy the most curious of all weapons 
of offense or defense is the national weapon of 
the Australian, the boomerang. In regard to 
this strange missile there are several erroneous 
suppositions : that it originated with the black 
aborigine of Australia, that it always returns to 
the thrower, and that science has failed to fathom 
the law of its motion. 

Authorities claim that this weapon was un- 
known up to the discovery of Australia. This 
helief is quite probable, but it is not substanti- 
ated beyond a doubt. 

It would be singular, indeed, if that simplest 
form of weapon, a stick or cudgel for throwing 
at game, were found in but one part of the world 
and at but one period. The discovery of the 
Australian boomerang, the most curious of its 
class, has directed attention to what might oth- 
erwise have been passed over as unimportant. 
The Egyptian and Assyrian monuments have 
been studied, and in every case have revealed 
the curved stick in the hands of bird-catchers or 
hunters. 

The Egyptians had a ‘‘throw-stick’’ of heavy 
wood, cut flat, thus offering the least resistance. 
It was from one to two feet long, one and one- 
half inches broad, but, unlike the boomerang, its 
contour was not the segment of a circle. It was 
bent at the upper end and straight at the handle. 
Specimens of the Egyptian ‘‘throw-stick’’ are 
at the British Museum, but none of them have 
the shape of the Australian boomerang. There 
are also pictures showing sportsmen about to 
hurl this weapon to bring down birds rising from 
a papyrus swamp. 

A staff in one respect similar to the boomer- 
ang was used by the ancient Egyptians in the 
time of Christ. Pliny the elder, in his Natural 
History, describes ‘‘an instrument made of the 
wood of the aquifolia. If a staff be made of this 
wood, when thrown at an animal, from want of 
strength from the person throwing, if it falls 
short of the mark, it will come back to the thrower 
of its own accord, so remarkable are the proper- 
ties of that tree.’’ 

The peculiarity which Pliny attributes entirely 
to the nature of the wood, regardless of its shape, 
coincides with the striking characteristics of the 


boomerang, i. ¢., it returns to the thrower, unless 
it strikes an object in the course of its flight. 
Bishop Isidore, in his encyclopedia (A. D. 
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600-636), defines the ‘‘throw-stick’’ to be ‘‘a 
species of bat, which, when thrown, flies not far 
by reason of its weight, ... and if it be 
thrown with a skillful hand it returns to him who 
threw it.’’ 

These authentic accounts of the ‘‘throw-stick’’ 
of the Egyptians (see cut) suggest the possibility 
that the idea of the boomerang may not have 
originated with the native Australian. 

A plausible theory concerning the origin of the 
boomerang traces its invention to the observation 
of the analogous peculiarities with the leaves of 
the white gum tree of Australia. The leaves of 
this tree fall to the ground with a gyrating mo- 
tion similar to that of the boomerang. Another 
peculiarity in common is, that when these leaves 
are thrown straight forward against the wind 
they gyrate and return to the thrower. The sug- 
gestion has been offered that the natives, 
ing these strange evolutions of the gum-tree leaf, 
made light imitations of the same for the amuse- 
ment of their children, and that from this grew 
the deadly weapon for war and hunting. 

Strange it is that the aborigines of Australia, a 
people living in an almost primitive condition, 
so low, ill-formed and ignorant that their name 
has become a synonym for imbecility, should 
have perhaps discovered, at any rate brought to 
its highest development, so scientific a weapon 
as the boomerang. The maximum improvement 
has not, however, been reached by the natives of 
all parts of this island, which is almost as large 
as the United States and Territories. The boom- 
erang, used with remarkable skill by the blacks 
of New South Wales, is almost unknown in 
South Australia, which, by the way, is not the 
most southern portion of the island. The ex- 
weme south of the island is occupied by the col- 
ony of Victoria, where the boomerang is used 
with great dexterity. The boomerang used in 
Western Australia, where it is called a ‘‘ kylie,’’ 
is a true return boomerang. 

The illustration shows a party of genuine abo- 
rigines from North Australia, who have been giv- 
ing interesting exhibitions of boomerang-throw- 
ing in this country. This, a distinct race of 
people and of the very lowest type of humanity, 
is fast dying away. The measurement of the 
head and its proportions are inferior to those of 
any other race. In every point where the Negro 
and Hottentot fall below the white the native 
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black of Australia falls still lower. In color he 
is as black as the Negro, but does not have the 
receding forehead, wide nose, large mouth, thick 
lips and protruding jaw which characterize the 
Negro. The Australian aborigine has small, dark 
eyes, deeply imbedded in the head, giving the 
brow a dull, heavy look. His hair is long, fine 
but not like the crisp wool of the Ne- 
His body is deficient in muscularity and 


and curly, 
gro. 
strength, but is endowed with marvelous powers 
of endurance. 

The shoulders of the true aborigine are pro- 
fusely adorned with raised scars, in grotesque 
design to suit individual fancy, and signify the 
tribe to which he belongs. These scars are made 
by deeply cutting into the skin with sharp stones 
and filling the wounds with clay and hard sub- 
stances, so that after healing the scar will be 
raised. 
the favorite ornament, a large white bone. Neck- 


The nose is perforated and graced with 


laces, bracelets and anklets, so dear to the heart 
of the savage, are worn in startling glory. 

The aborigine of Australia is a cannibal; but 
when unfortunate missionaries are not @ la carte 
he contents himself with almost anything that 
comes in his way. His usual menu consists of 
herbs, beetles, snakes, fish and animals. 
He rivals the North American Indian in his abil- 
ity to abstain from food when he cannot get it, 
and in gormandizing himself when it is plentiful. 
With short intervals of rest, he has been known 
to have devoured an entire kangaroo. 


roots, 


Weapons of some sort are a striking feature in 
the dances of thes The 
is danced on the eve of a repast of human flesh. 
With white scarlet paints they indicate the 
skeleton on t 


‘* corrobberee ”’ 


savages. 


shiny, jetty skins, on face, neck, 
Then, by the light of a fire, 
etons move backward and for- 
eird, vibratory movement of their 
their clubs and boomerangs like 


limbs and b 
the seeming skel 
ward with a 
bodies, flaunt 
maniacs. 
Loud shrieks and moans, chiefly from the 
that death has taken one of their 
Each trib 
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women, sig 
tribe. has its own peculiar burial 
scoop holes in soft rocks for their 


msigr the remains in the hollows 


custom. 
dead ; others 
of trees, or, should the tree be so grown, the body 

inoe or troughlike tree coffin, 
es and grass, lifted into a fork 
ished to the bgugh, where it re- 
to the furies of nature’s elements. 
ls blow the body from its resting 
ety of replacing it never seems to 


is placed in its 
covered with lea 
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mains expos 
Should the vw 
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crouching 
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The body is bound into a 
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The body is then covered with a 


dead is this: 
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chin, legs 


over the legs 
thick layer 
over with earth 


leaves and grass, heaped 
the tomb of the savage resem- 
bling a huge ant hill. 

In point of natural provision for self-defense, 
man was born inferior to beast. His weapons, 


sticks, 
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fist, jaw, teeth and nails, cannot combat with like 
weapons of animals. Nature gave him hands 
which he effectually uses for his self-preservation, 
aided by stick, club, stone 
or knife. What wonder, 
then, that the black abor- 
igine should have attained 
the highest development 
of that primitive weapon, 
\ the throw-stick, in the 
form of the boomerang. 

Characteristics of the 
} weapon are its flatted, 
curved shape, convex on 
the upper surface and flat 
below, always thickest in 
the middle, from which 
it is scraped away toward 
both edges, which are 
tolerably sharp, especially 
i the outer one. The weapon 

is always made of hard, 
tough wood. The crooked 
root of a tree, or a branch 
grown at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, 
makes the best of boome- 
rangs. For such branches and roots the native 
is ever on the alert, his favorite wood for the 
purpose being that of the blue gum tree (Eu- 
calyptus ylubulus). 

The above general characteristics are invariable, 
although in its shape the weapon varies greatly, 
departing from an almost straight stick to an 
angle of sixty degrees. The usual form, how- 
ever, closely resembles a parabola at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. 




















EGYPTIAN THROW-STICKS. 


The boomerangs differ in their curve, length, 
width, taper and weight. As far as mere finish 
is concerned, they are roughly made ; but ’ 
the work upon them in adjusting the curves 
is most scrupulously and patiently per- 
formed by the natives, some of whom 
never acquire proficiency, while others be- 
come celebrated for their skill in the manu- 
facture of their national weapon. Like all 
instruments, the difference between the 
poorest and the best is greater than in the 
case of some other tools where a more gen- 
eral level of excellence is preserved. 

All boomerangs are not alike; neither 
are all intended for the same purpose. 
Some, the largest and heaviest, are used for 
hunting and fighting; the smaller and 
lighter ones are made for amusement and 
as playthings for the little savages. Most 
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weapons are perfectly plain; some are at in- 
tervals painted a bright red, and others are- 
ornamented with raised carvings, serpentine fig- 
ures and hieroglyphics indicative of the tribe. 
The distinction between the play weapon and the 
war weapon is clearly drawn in the mind of the 
native, though the novice cannot readily detect 
the difference. 

A typical war specimen measures thirty-three 
inches from tip to tip, along the curve, is two 
inches wide and weighs twelve ounces. 

There are numerous ways of throwing the 
boomerang so as to make it execute its remarka- 
ble evolutions. In throwing it, the native ex- 
perts use either the right or the left hand, and 
generally hurl it from a position of rest over the 
corresponding shoulder. The easiest way of 
throwing it is, however, as follows: He grasps 
the boomerang firmly in the right hand, holding 
the flat side downward ; balancing it for a mo- 
ment in his hand, and making a few steps for- 
ward, the boomerang being held back as far as 
possible, he suddenly hurls it forth, with a sharp 
fling, simultaneously drawing back his hand so 
as to make the missile revolve in the plane of its 
curve with great rapidity. Before throwing it, 
he carefully observes the direction of the wind, 
and always prefers throwing it against the wind. 

The great peculiarity of the boomerang is in 
what may be considered its erratic flight. Thrown 
from the shoulder so as to strike the ground ten 
to fifteen yards in advance of the thrower, it re- 
bounds, describes a high, circular, backward 
course, and falls at the feet of the thrower. 
Thrown high in the air it mounts to a great 
height, circles backward until its force is ex- 
pended, and then drops beside the thrower. It 
is also thrown so as, at a given distance, to make 
it rebound in other than an upward, circular di- 
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rection, and curve its flight around an object so 


as to strike something behind that object. In 
this case, or whenever the weapon comes in con- 
tact with an object in the course of its flight, it 
does not return to the thrower. A native, with 
ease, hurls his missile to a distance of three hun- 
dred to six hundred feet. Sometimes he throws 
his weapon straight into the air. Going up a few 
yards, it then turns and glides above the ground 
for a short distance ; gyrating on its own axis, it 
makes a wide sweep and flutters back to the feet 
of the thrower. Again, it is made to skim along 
the ground for at least seventy-five yards, then it 
rises into the air over one hundred feet, makes a 
great curve, and returns to the spot from whence 
it was thrown. It is also thrown in such a man- 
ner as to make numerous great spirals above the 
thrower in its downward course. Its distinctive 
peculiarity is that it apparently is thrown wide 
of its mark at something behind a house or tree, 
entirely out of sight, yet a skillful thrower will 
strike that object with fatal surety. In its rapid 
flight through space it makes a harsh, whirring 
noise. 

A very common error concerning this remarka- 
ble missile is that its powers are exaggerated. 
True, it is a sort of a gun possessed of the mys- 
tic power of shooting around the corner. Man or 
beast, behind tree, rock or house, where perfectly 
secure from bullet or arrow, cannot escape the 
fatality of the boomerang when in the hands of 
an experienced native. 

The general and fallacious impression is that 
the weapon invariably returns to the thrower. 
Whenever it strikes any object it loses the rotary 
motion which sustained its curious flight, and, 
accordingly, drops like a stick. When aimed at 
an object and the aim is true, the boomerang 
does not return to the thrower. It only returns 
when it meets with no obstruction in the course 
of its flight through the air. 

The statement that science has not been able 
to discover the laws of the Australian weapon is 
wrong. Complete mathematical demonstrations 
of all the peculiar features of the motion of the 
The 
calculations made on the basis of the general laws 
of mechanics explains fully all the curious mo- 
tions of the boomerang. The velocity of the 
wind, the force with which the boomerang is 
thrown, the distance it travels, together with its 
size, weight and form—all of these factors have 
been considered in the demonstration of these 
motions. Those who wish to study this com- 
plex law of the motion of the boomerang are re- 
ferred to ‘‘ Poggendorff’s Annalen,’’ wherein will 


boomerang have long ago been established. 
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be found the demonstrations and investigations 
by Erdmann, 1869, and Stille, in 1872. A 
detailed demonstration of this difficult matter is 
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here impracticable, but it will be interesting to 


obtain an elementary conception of the laws of 
ved. 


The most common 


mechanics invol 
projectile of the white race 
from the hand. The hand 
by the sling, and when its 
was replaced by gunpowder, 


is the stone thrown 
has been assisted 
muscular for 
knighthood and feudalism were doomed ; armor 
and city walls be« 
ical ball project 

non exhibits siz 


ame useless. Now, the spher- 
| by powder from gun and can- 
ply a projective motion like the 
throwing of a stone. By changing the ball to a 
pointed cylinder and the smooth bore to a rifle, 
the projectile obtains a definite motion of rota- 
tion, in addition to its motion of projection, 
reaching much farther and is far more true. 

The throwing of a stick by the white race to- 
day is as imperfect as at the beginning. The race 
has developed to its highest perfection the vastly 
more effective throwing of a stone. In the mean- 
while, the Australian race has devoted itself to 
the perfecting of the throwing of the stick. The 
process was the same: the addition of a prede- 
termined rotary motion to that of projection. 
The result is the curved, flat stick—the boom- 
erang. 

The motion of the boomerang is very complex, 
being determined by three distinct causes. 

First : The boomerang, as a simple projectile, 
exhibits in its forward motion the phenomena of 
the ordinary throw; see the part of the orbit 
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from A to D in the drawing here given, and 
which shows the flight of a boomerang over the 
field (in the ground plan) and up and down in 
the air (the elevation of its orbit). 

Second : The boomerang, having a rapid rota- 





THE PRINCIPLE OF BOOMERANG-THROWING ILLUSTRATED. 
tion around an axis at right angles to its plane, 
will necessarily exhibit the curious slow motion 
of this axis, precisely as does the axis of the top 
which the little boy makes spin around, and as 
does the axis of the carth pointing to different 
stars—pole stars—in its grand rotation requir- 
ing twenty-five thousand years for the comple- 
tion of one single period. 

The axis of the boomerang completes one ro- 
tation in one complete orbit from A, by way of 
C, E, H, back to A. In the drawing, the axis 
at the start at A leaned to the left; hence the 
boomerang turned to the left of the thrower, and 
made the home flight, F, G, H, during the time 
the axis leans to the opposite side, the right, in 
space, the whole loop being described while the 
same end of the axis of rotation is turned to the 
same point inside that loop. 

This motion of precession has been studied ex- 
perimentally by means of the different forms of 
gyroscopes, simple, cheap forms of which are 
sold as playthings for a few cents. 

Third: The boomerang, not being absolutely 
plane on its under side, must move in the air 
like the helix or screw of a steamer in the water. 
Hence, as soon as the forward projective force is 
nearly expended, this effect will become promi- 
nent. The rapid rotation of the boomerang, flat 
side down, will cause it to rise up in the air (see 
part D, E, F, of the drawing). At the same 
time the turn to the left continues, due to the 
original inclination of the axis mainly. 





When now the highest point (F) has been 
reached the boomerang begins to fall; keeping 
up its rotation, but having its axis turned in the 
opposite direction, it will describe the down 
curve, F, G, H, and return to A very nearly. 

A noted professor illustrates the laws of gravi- 
tation to his classes with the use of cardboard 
boomerangs. By this means the three distinct 
motions of the boomerang are readily exhibited 
onasmall scale. This constitutes a very pretty 
indoor experiment, and is a charming as well as 
instructive parlor game, making the boomerang 
return to the thrower after having passed, say, 
around the chandelier of the room. 

From cardboard cut boomerangs three and one- 
half to four inches long and half an inch wide; 
others may be cut very much smaller, and the 
angle may vary greatly. Support such a boom- 
erang on a book having a small cover, allowing 
about two-thirds of one of its arms to project at 
right angles beyond the edge of the book, as the 
drawing suggests. Hold this book support in the 
left hand, almost in the level of the eye. With the 
right hand strike a sharp, elastic blow—say, by 
means of a thin ivory paper knife—against the pro- 
jecting arm of the boomerang. Some meet with 
better success and find it easier to rest the boom- 
erang lightly on the finger tips of the left hand, 
as indicated in the drawing, and propelling it by 
snipping sharply with the thumb and second 
finger of the right hand; or merely hold the 
boomerang between the thumb and first finger of 
the left hand and snip it with the right as before. 

After a little practice this may be skillfully 
done. The boomerang will then start off in its 
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forward motion, and if successful in giving it a 
rapid rotation, it will soon begin its upward spin, 
at the same time continuing its forward motion. 
Gradually the forward and upward motion is re- 
placed by its opposite, downward and back to the 
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thrower. 
that threw it. 


Frequently it alights in the very hand 


These indoor experiments with toy boomer- 
angs are delightful, simple and perfectly harm- 
less, and a ‘‘ boomerang party’’ would be a de- 
cided innovation. Naturally, boys want to try 
their skill with the genuine weapon in the air. 
In doing this there is no danger to himself, but 
he must caution his playmates to keep at a safe 





1, OLD GENTLEMAN—“ This, boys, is 2 — 
what is known as a boomerang. Used by 

the natives of Australia. When thrown by 

@ practiced hand it can be made to return 

to the place from which it was thrown. 
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range; for it is not a laughing matter to be 
struck with the sharp edge of a rapidly rotating 
boomerang. Hurled from inexperienced hands, 
the movements are wild, and it is a slippery 
undertaking to dodge its uncertain path; instead 
of avoiding it, the tendency is to run right 
into it. 

It is an interesting fact that, regardless of years 
of practice, the white man seldom becomes an 
expert with this missile. He may be a champion 
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in the use of other weapons, yet he fails to be- 
come a marksman with this gun of the savage. 
Nevertheless, boys should not despair, for the 
writer knows a boy of fifteen who has attained 
remarkable skill in both the making and the 
throwing of th Indeed, with this 
wooden gun his aim is as true as that of a prac- 
ticed hunter with his rifle. This boy makes his 
the wood of a hickory or oak 


boomerang. 
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tree. These trees being common to all parts of 
our country, no boomerang-ambitious youth need 
sigh for an Australia 
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‘bent branch. It need not 


f forty-five degrees; as above re- 


soned crooked 
be at the angl 
marked, the angle varies greatly all the way from 
thirty to sixty degrees. The degree of the angle 
is based on the angle of the root or branch, and 
the form of the boomerang follows the grain of 
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the wood. A practical size for outdoor amuse- 
ment measures nineteen inches, from tip to tip, 
lengthwise ; is two and one-half inches wide in its 
broadest part, one-half inch thick, and weighs 
eight and one-half ounces. If the branch or root 
is not sufficiently dry, expose it to the hot sun 
for several days, or dry it in a moderately warm 
oven. The native seasons his wood by holding 
it over a fire, which method is easily adopted by 
youthful boomerang makers. Success with this 
weapon depends largely upon a thorough and 
proper seasoning of the wood before cutting the 
boomerang. If not well dried the boomerang 
will warp ; if seasoned after it has been cut, it is 
likely to split, rendering it useless. This boy of 
fifteen made these discoveries from actual experi- 
ence ; so it will avert disappointment to heed 
these points. 

Having secured a well-dried root or branch, 
the divergence of which from tip to tip is about 
nineteen inches, cut it down on both sides until 
its thickness has been reduced to a slab but one- 
half inch thick, bearing in mind that the under 
surface remains flat and the upper surface is 
made convex. It is thickest through its centre, 
and must be tapered toward its outer and inner 
edges. From the angle it also gradually tapers 
to each tip. Finally the weapon is smoothened 
by rubbing with coarse sand-paper. The cut 
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shows drawings made from hickory and oak 
boomerangs made by this boy of fifteen. He has 
also had excellent success with boomerangs cut 
from well-seasoned, very tough boards. With a 
soft pencil mark the outline of the boomerang on 
the wood ; then with a small saw cut it out, and 
whittle into the proper, tapering shape, convex 
on the upper surface. 

To throw the boomerang, hold it in the hand 
with the flat side downward. With a quick, 
sharp fling, hurl it into the air, at the same in- 
stant drawing back the hand. This movement 
causes the boomerang to revolve with wonderful 
rapidity. Success in throwing depends upon pro- 
jecting it at the instant when it will cut the wind 
at the proper angle. Carefully observe the direc- 
tion of the wind, always throwing against it. 

Ere long ‘‘ boomerang clubs’’ will rival the 
now all-consuming ‘‘ baseball teams’’ in popu- 
larity, and will prove vastly more interesting. It 
is capital sport, affording healthy activity for 
brain as well as body. It is simply fascinating 
to observe the singular gyrations of the boomer- 
ang in its aerial fight. ‘According to the manner 
in which it is thrown, it describes great spirals, 
makes immense sweeps, or gyrates on its own 
axis. To be sure, it requires practice to become 
an adept in the sport, but proficiency in any- 
thing is never acquired otherwise. 





A BOSTON THANKSGIVING. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 


Epwarp and Alice Bellingham 
Believed in modern living ; 

So they resolved to celebrate 
An up-to-date Thanksgiving. 


For every fad that e’er was known 
(Boston has one a minute) 

Found in them ardent advocates, 
And they were always “in it.” 


They lived on ‘‘educated”’ bread ; 
Milk from the laboratory— 

The Walker-Gordon enterprise 
Famous in Boston story. 


And Alice kept her mind well cured ; 
Held ideas upon marriage ; 

And with her husband went to drive 
In an electric carriage 


That frightened all the modern steeds 
Whene’er they went a-calling, 

And dire disaster in their train 
Wrought ruin most appalling. 


Edward’s profession you will guess ; 
Only an electrician 

Can satisfy the soaring soul 
Of Bostonese ambition. 


They lived in an expensive flat 
Upon the avenue, 

Quite near the Beacon boulevard ; 
They had a river view, 


And from their spacious windows gazed 
Upon the Back Bay Park 

That modern enterprise has made 
From marshes dank and dark. 


A touch on their electric bell 
Instantly set to playing 

A phonographic orchestra 
Without the least delaying. 


Their guests were lighted, warmed and fed 
And entertained with ease 

Entirely by the wondrous power 
Of storage batteries. 
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Electric power produced the hea 
That fed the kitchen range ; 
And Alice did her marketing 
By photographic change 


That showed her, through the kinetograph, 
Pictures of steak or chop. 

She ordered through the telephone, 
And at her feet did drop 


(Delivered by pneumatic tubes 
Her fruit, and food, and flowers ; 
And all her shopping, too, was done 
By these progressive powers. 


No time 
With crowds that throng the town; 
And if a gown she wished, 
She sent her astral down. 


had she to waste in stores, 


to see 


For culture’s hydra-headed aims 
She kept her mornings clear ; 

The lady’s club for Saturdays, 
When saint, savant or seer 


Held her in terms so wondrous wise 
That only Bostonese 

Could comprehend the mystic lore 
Their intellects to please. 


At the dim Esoteric Rooms 
She taught the Yoga classes ; 
And spoke much of the sympathy 
That she felt with ‘the masses.” 


She read symbolic mysteries ; 
She had a horoscope, 
And by its statements ruled her life, 
And thus prepared to cope 
** Alas !”’ 


the 
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With w ‘er came of good or ill. 
She | to no exclusion, 

And thus calmly ruled her life 
Wit t the least confusion. 

Now w Thanksgiving Day drew near 
The linghams decided 


© give a dinner that should not 


Be the gods derided— 
A dinner that should but appeal 
To the higher leanings, 
Shouia accent finer states of mind 
And draw forth hidden meanings. 
From nson’s store they ordered more 
Of crackers ‘‘ educated.”’ 
They had the Walker-Gordon cream 
Pres n formulated. 
Health “ls by strange and divers names 
They telephoned for gayly : 
Through the pneumatic tubes there came 
Full ny a package daily. 
They | their guests from Gotham come : 


The ests from Gotham came. 
The phonographiec orchestra 
Played songs without a name. 
And all was gay and all was fair 
Until they sat them down, 
And with the ‘‘ educated’ bread 
Serv guests from Gotham town. 
The G mites arose in scorn, 
Looked on their hosts as foes ; 
They hied them hence with small pretense, 
Longed for Delmonico’s. 


3ellinghams exclaimed 


**Life is not worth the living ; 


We 


ne’er again will celebrate 


An up-to-date Thanksgiving !”’ 


LITERARY MEMORANDA : 


THE announcement of a new story by the popular 
Scottish novelist, 8. R. Crockett, will not fail to arouse 
a lively and widespread interest, and especially so since 
the irruption of the Scotsman into the literature of fic- 
tion has, of recent years, taken the novel-reading world 
by storm. ‘‘A Galloway Herd” is somewhat in the 
vein of ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet’’—that is to say, it isa 
love story, yet with a good deal of the quaint theolog- 
ical characterizations and presentments of the rugged 
Galloway types of the reverent Scottish peasant com- 
mon to the stories in ‘‘The Stickit Minister.’’ The 
story deals with the happenings to the wife and child 
of a Scottish minister’s prodigal son, whom the reader 
finds in the opening pages of the book on his deathbed 
in London, amid squalid surroundings, brightened at 
the close by the friendly offices of one of the minister’s 





flock, who is on a 
death of their natu 
ter, whom death 


sit to the metropolis. Deprived by 
ral protector, and also of the minis- 

, seizes, the wife and child find a 
home in the moorland farm of the Galloway elder who 
had made their acquaintance in London. Here is the 
scene of the chief dents in the book, and the canvas 
on which is limned, with great literary art, the homely 
domestic life and quiet happenings of the story. The 
idyllic life at Drumquhat is, of course, chequered, not 
only by the arriva he London waifs, but by the in- 
trusion of characters who figured in the early career of 
But the complications to 

f these characters give rise cannot 

nor can we touch upon the other 
eventful incidents of the delightful 
reader must be referred to the 


the minister’s son’s widow. 
which the presen 
here be gone into 
love makings and 


story. For these the 
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book itself, which will be found to possess many of the 
characteristic qualities of Mr. Crockett’s genius and en- 
thralling power of narration. ‘‘A Galloway Herd”’ isa 
novel that, like Barrie’s ‘‘The Little Minister,” will 
hold the reader captive to its closing page, while it can- 
not fail to add greatly to its author’s now enviable repu- 
tation. 


ANOTHER story of life at a sanitarium, and modeled 
very much on the lines of ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night,’”’ has appeared. It is called ‘‘The Romance of 
Three Bachelors,”’ and is by Helen Haring. Its principal 
merit lies in its brevity, although it would not be a bad 
story if the puns in the early part of the book had been 
left out. 


In ‘“‘ Franc Elliott,’?’ Mr. Clarence Herbert New intro- 
duces his readers to what he fancifully calls ‘‘ Bohe- 
mia’’—the studio and apartment life around Washing- 
ton Square, in New York city ; and, later, to the wider 
spheres of society and politics. The touches of Con- 
gressional life in Washington, we are assured by the 
author, bear the stamp of absolute truth. The account 
of the Matabele campaign in South Africa is “ tinged 
with that bond of friendship among men which moves 
them to face death, shoulder to shoulder’’; and the 
combination of circumstances which mercilessly brings 
John Van Amden and his dearly loved wife, Franc, face 
to face in a New York criminal court, forms a climax 
to the plot. Noone can complain of a lack of incident 
and exclamation points in this example of the New 
fiction. 


As LiGut distraction for the dolce far niente of Prohibi- 
tion Park, and for readers generally who are fatigued 
by the morbid excitement of latter-day fiction, ‘‘The 
Saloon-keeper’s Ledger’? may be recommended. It 
consists of a series of temperance revival discourses by 
the Rey. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., and has an intro- 
duction by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who finds social 
drinking customs sadly on the increase, and ‘‘the de- 
canters stealing back into families from whom we ex- 
pect better things.’”? The conclusion of Dr. Banks is 
that the way to stop the evil is to stop the traffic. He 
illustrates the license system as folly by the shortsight- 
edness of Bridget, who, after having been instructed to 
scrub the kitchen floor, was found mopping for dear 
life the water two or three inches deep. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you turn off the faucet, Bridget?’ ‘‘Sure, ma’am, it’s 
mesilf that hasn’t toime, the water keeps me asmoppin’ 
80 fast.’ 

ForeIGN missions are a foremost topic of discussion 
just now, owing to recent tragic occurrences in Armenia 
and China; hence the special timeliness of the new 
book published by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, ‘‘A 
Hundred Years of Missions; or, The Story of Progress 
Since Carey’s Beginning,” by Delavan L. Leonard, D.D. 
(associate editor ‘‘ Missionary Review of the World”’ ). 
Its design is not to tell a little about everything per- 
taining to the mission fields, but rather to tell enough 
about the most important and characteristic features 
and events in the history of the mission work of the 
century to meet the wants of the multitude of readers. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, editor of ‘‘The Missionary Review of 
the World,” writes the introduction. 





640 LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘‘Tue Heart or A Boy”? is the title given to the new 
and excellent translation of ‘‘Cuore,”’ by Edmondo de 
Amicis, from the 166th Italian edition of that world- 
famous juvenile classic. ‘‘Cuore”’ is to the youth of 
Italy what Hughes’s ‘‘Tom Brown”’ and Aldrich’s 
‘Story of a Bad Boy’’ are to English and American 
boys. Well is it entitled ‘“‘ Heart,” being one of those 
rare works whose deep sincerity and truth, combined 
with rich humor and vivacity of style, endear it to 
readers, young and old, the world over. The new illus- 
trated American edition, issued by Messrs. Laird & Lee, 
of Chicago, cannot fail to prove one of the most popular, 
as well as one of the most wholesome, of the season’s 
holiday publications. 


A GREAT change has been made in the character and 
scope of FRANK Lestiz’s PLEAsANtT Hours. With the cur- 
rent number for October it becomes an illustrated 
monthly magazine for boys and girls, containing orig- 
inal stories, articles and verses by the leading writers 
for young people. In this number are given the open- 
ing chapters of a serial story for boys by Edward 8. 
Ellis, and one for girls by Jeannette H. Walworth ; short 
stories by Oliver Optic and Rebecca Harding Davis; a 
football story by Henry E. Haydock ; bicycle stories by 
Max I. Harvey and A. L. Millet ; an article giving some 
useful ‘‘ Hints on Trapping ”’ by F. L. Oswald ; and sev- 
eral other good things, including an illustrated puzzle 
corner. A novel feature for a young folks’ magazine 
starts in the November number of the new monthly. 
It will consist of a department devoted to short talks on 
the new books for boys and girls, by the editor, Mr. 
Frank Lee Farnell, who will endeavor to point out what 
should be selected for reading out of the large number 
of juvenile books published every month. The new 
magazine, which is now called Frank Lestie’s PLEASANT 
Hours ror Boys anp GiRLs, is issued on the 25th of each 
month. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Gattoway Herp. By S. R. Crockett. Cloth, $1. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 

THE GARDEN oF Epen, U.S.A. By W. H. Bishop. 
Cloth, $1. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Franc Extuiotr. By Clarence Herbert New. Paper, 50c. 
G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

A Hunprep Years or Missions. By Delavan L. Leonard, 
D.D. Cloth, $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

THE SALOON-KEEPER’S LepGer. A Series of Temperance 
Revival Discourses. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 
D.D. Cloth, 75e. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

STENOTYPY ; OR, SHORTHAND BY THE TYPEWRITER. By 
Rev. D. A. Quinn. Cloth, $1.50. American Book 
Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

Money To Loan on Ati CoLLATERALS: A TALE OF THE 
Times. By Minnie Lawson. Paper, 25c. Excelsior 
Publishing Co., Detroit. 

OSPEDALETTI (Riviera DI PonENTE). By R. Adler. “ II- 
lustrated Europe,’ No. 166. Orell Fiissli, Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

Tue Heart or a Boy. (Cuore.) By Edmondo de 
Amicis. Illustrated. Paper, 75c. Laird & Lee, 
Chicago. 
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